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Book II. 

FEOM MOSES TO DAVID 



• 



Chapteb I. 

THE YOUTH OF MOSES. 
Ex. L L — II. 22. 

AT the head of IsraeFs history stands the mighty figure of , 
-^^ Moses. He lived in times when his people were as 
yet in a state of barbarism, and for many centuries after- 
wards no historian appeared amongst them ; so it is not sur- 
prising that we know but little of his life. Legend plays a 
greater part than history in the accounts which we possess of 
him, and it is impossible to give a sketch of his life and 
character which we can confidently declare to be true. But 
Israel never lost the memory of the man who was considered 
the spiritual father of his people. A grateful posterity named 
him — and to a large extent with justice — the founder of 
Israel's national existence and of the worship of Yahweh. 
As such, then, he may claim a place of honour amongst the 
men whose lives have moulded the history of the world. 

The book of Exodus opens with an account of his birth 
and early life, which runs as follows : — 

The youth of Moses fell in evil days, for his people were 
in great distress, on account of the fear with which they were 
regarded by the Egyptian king. .Nor was the monarch's 
alarm without good cause, for after the death of Joseph and 
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m» genemtion, the posterity of Jacob multiplied beyond 
measure, bo that they filled the land. Now the king under 
whom Joseph had served as tice-roy was dead, cmd his suc- 
cessor, who knew nothing of Joseph's services to Egypt, 
looked upon this increase in the number of the Hebrews with 
grtat anxiety. So he said to his advisers : ^' See how nume- 
rous these tribes have grown. Nay, they are more powerful 
than we are ourselves. We must take* steps to prevent their 
increasing still more; or else, when war breaks out, they 
will take the side of our enemies, and at last, after turning 
their arms against us, leave the country altogether.*' So the 
Egyptians began systematically to oppress the Israelites. All 
kinds of toil were forced upon them. For instance, they 
were compelled to build two fortresses, Pithom and Eamses, 
in Goshen, the district in which most of them lived. A 
hateful task ! For the sole object of these fortresses was to 
keep them down, and to prevent their kindred tribes of the 
desert from coming to their rescue. They were compelled to 
perform other kinds of servile work as well, and in some 
places heavy labour in the fields was required of them. Thus 
the Egyptians oppressed them out of fear ; but the more they 
oppressed them the more rapidly did they multiply. 

Then the king bethought him of another and more cruel 
plan. He ordered the Hebrew nurses to kill all the male 
children as soon as they were born. But the nurses — all 
honour i>o them ! God gave them a numerous posterity as a 
reward ! may the names of Siphrah and Puah never be 
forgotten by the sons of Israel ! — the nurses would not lend 
a hand to the king in the execution of this treacherous design, 
so the project of the tyrant came to nothing. 

Next came a still more fearful decree. The Egyptians 
received orders to slay the children of the Hebrews. The 
girls they might suffer to live, bi;it the boys must be thrown 
without pity into the Nile. 
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'^ It was in this time of misery that a woman of the trite 
of Levi — : another writer tells us that her name Vas Joche- 
t>ed — ^whose husband belonged to the same tribe, brought a 
son into the world. She could not bear to think of it being 
killed, it was such a splendid child. It was true she ran 
fearful risks by keeping it concealed, but for three months 
she persevered. Then some way the secret oozed out, and still 
striving to do what could be done towards rescuing her child, 
she wove a basket of papyrus, made it as water-tight as she 
could, laid her little baby in it, and then put it among the 
bulrushes on the banks of the river. Who could tell ? God 
had power to save the little one 1 His sister — she is called 
Miriam elsewhere — ^was to stand some way off, but to keep 
her eye upon the basket with such a precious treasure in it^ 
to see what would become of it. 

She had not been watching long when, behold ! the king's 
daughter, with all her train of slaves, came to bathe in the 
Nile. It so happened that the basket among the bulrushes 
caught her eye, and she sent one of her attendants to fetch 
it ; and when they opened it they saw the child lying there 
and waüing bitterly. The tender-hearted princess was moved 
with pity, and exclaimed : " Surely it must be some Hebrew 
child." Then Miriam came up and said : " Shall I find you 
a Hebrew nurse to suckle it for you ?" And when the prin- 
cess showed by her consent that she intended to keep the 
child ahve, Miriam hastened to her mother with the glorious 
news. We may think how joyfully the mother obeyed the 
summons of the king's daughter. 

What a strange scene it was ! There lay the baby crying 
for food, and his mother, yearning all the while to lay him to 
her breast, stood by as if she were a stranger, without daring 
to betray how much better her right to the child was than 
the princess's 1 " Will you take this little one with you and 
suckle it? I will pay you if you will," said the princess. 
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« 

How Jochebed longed to cry out to her : " The gods of my 
people and the gods of your fathers reward you for taking 
pity on this slave-child 1" But she must restrain herself. 
She agreed to the wages offered, and took her own child 
with her, as if she were an hireling. So Moses was brought 
up in the house of his parents during his early years, and 
his first impressions were derived from amongst his own 
people. 

But when he grew older and could 'do without the first 
care of a mother, Jochebed had to take him to the king's 
daughter again. She did it with a bleeding heart. What 
would become of him now ? No doubt the princess would 
take good care of him and have him well taught. The great 
Egyptian lady could do everything for him far better than 
his own mother could have done. But there was one great 
danger. Would not the child, with his courtly education, 
learn to despise his own people ? Would he not become an 
Egyptian, every inch of him ? Would not his position make 
him forget his origin ? She feared it would be so. 

The princess did not do her good work by halves. When 
the boy was brought to her she called him Moses, i.e., the 
drawn, ** for," she said, ** I have drawn him out of the water ;" 
and she did not bring him up as a slave, but as if he were 
her own son. So it seemed hkely enough that he would 
forget his Hebrew origin, or would feel ashamed whenever it 
came into his mind. 

But it was not so. The voice of nature cried aloud within 
him, and he was too noble to deny his kinsmen. In spite of 
his Egyptian education, in spite of the contempt with which 
his countrymen were regarded by those amongst whom he 
lived, in spite of his own high rank, he was still a Hebrew 
at heart. And so he was deeply troubled by the sad condi- 
tion of his own people. His blood would boil in his veins 
when he heard at court how they sported with their lives ; 
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how thousands of them were driven to the most exhausting 
toil — ^the building of pyramids, palaces, temples, or fortresses ; 
how the news that this or that number of them had again 
perished from heat and weariness, thirst and hunger, was 
received at court with perfect indifference, and only raised a 
question as to the best way of bringing up another batch to 
take the places of those that had perished, without its being 
necessary to stop the work And he shuddered to think how 
many of his kinsmen were banished, for resisting orders, to 
those stone quarries from which death was only a release. 

He could not bear it long. Hardly had he grown up and 
begun to feel his strength, when the places where his kins- 
men were driven to their servile tasks drew him more and 
more irresistibly to them. He saw them panting under their 
burdens ; he heard the swish of the driver's lash as it fell 
upon them; he must stand by and see them fall to the 
ground in exhaustion, disease, and death — others at once 
taking their places only to meet the same fate at last. He 
heard them murmuring over their misery, cursing their 

oppressors, praying for deliverance. Should he not ? 

Nay ! what could he do ? It was utterly out of his power to 
release them ; and were he to betray any symptom of all that 
was going on in his heart, it would simply bring him into 
the utmost danger, without doing them the smallest good. 
Yet, was not he too a Hebrew ? By birth he was ; but 
Egypt was a second fatherland, the princess a second mother 
to him. If he was patient, it might be that hereafter, when 
he had risen to power and distinction, he might take up the 
cause of his people and succeed in lightening their yoke. 
That would be much more sensible than to stand by them 
now. He must wait then. He must close his eyes to their 
misery and his ears to their cry. 

But yet he felt himself drawn irresistibly to the scenes of 
the Hebrews' sufferings — dangerous spots for one in his pre- 
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sent frame of mind. If he was really to be patient lie must 
keep far away, or it would be impossible for him in the end 
to hold himself in check. It was impossible. He is standing 
at a sohtary spot, not far from one of the scenes of toil. A 
Hebrew, one of his kinsfolk, sits down there to rest a 
"foment, for all his strength is gone. But one of the drivers 
has spied him out. * How the lazy rascal is dawdling. This is 
no time for resting. If he breaks down under his burden, it 
is but a small matter, for another can take his place. There 
is no stint of the villains. To your task there !* The lash is 
raised. It falls with a sharp, cruel sound. But it does not 
bite the exhausted slave more fiercely than the tender-hearted 
man who sees it, and has seen the like so often. AU his 
prudence is scattered to the winds. His wealth, his honours, 
his prospects, are as nothing to him. He, too, is a Hebrew, 
and he feels the blow as if it had been laid upon himself. A 
glance to the right — a glance to the left. No one is in sight. 
His sword has leapt from its scabbard; a momentary gleam, 
and the Egyptian falls ! No one has seen the deed except 
the rescued Hebrew, and surely he will not betray his deh- 
verer. The corpse of the slaughtered man is hurriedly 
covered with sand. 

A host of thoughts and questions crowded through the 
brain of Moses. If the Hebrews were all at one ; if they 
rose together against their oppressors ; if each of them did 
what he himself had done ; could not they rescue them- 
selves? If they would listen to him, and put themselves 

under his guidance, might he not succeed in 1 His 

heart beats high at the thought. He feels that he is called 
to some great task« 

But a bitter disappointment awaits him. On the following 
day he is once more at the same spot. Again he witnesses 
a sight that grieves him. Two of his fellow-tribesmen are 
eliing with each other. At any rate this must not go 
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on. Unity alone gives strength. He goes at once to the 
one who is evidently in the wrong, and asks : ** Why are 
you striking him?" But what is his dismay on hearing 
the answer : ** Well ! What business is it of yours ? Who has 
made you our judge and leader ? Perhaps you mean to kill 
me as you did the Egyptian I" What ! Was his deed already 
known ? The man he had delivered had told all about it, 
and yet it had not been the signal of revolt to his tribesmen. 
Were they ungrateful, then ? Had they no love of freedom ? 

Alas ! Moses knew little of the heart of a slave. Here- 
after he was destined to learn only too much of it. 

He soon discovered that news of his bold deed had reached 
the ears of the king, and that orders had been given for him 
to be seized and put to death ; so he took flight at once, and 
passed through the peninsula of Sinai to Midian. The inha- 
bitants of this region were related to the Hebrews, so he 
hoped to find a dwelling place amongst them. 

Fortune favoured him ; for as he was sitting by the well 
of the district, the seven daughters of Eeuel, the priest of the 
Midianites, came to water their flocks ; but just at the same 
moment some of the neighbouring shepherds came up to 
drive them away. Then the same chivalrous instinct which 
had led Moses to take the part of his oppressed tribesmen 
urged him to defend these sorely harassed maidens. The 
selfish shepherds soon saw how bold a champion the priest's 
daughters had found, and* kept their distance, while Moses 
watered the maidens' flocks. It was not the first time that 
the girls had had to suffer from the violence of the other 
owners of the well ; nay, it was such a common occurrence 
that Eeuel was quite surprised to see his daughters back so 
soon. When they told him all that had taken place, he 
reproved thgn for having been so inhospitable as not to ask the 
Egyptian home, and hastened to make up for their neglect. 

With Eeuel Moses found no mere resting place for the 
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day, but another home ; and when he had married Zipporab 
(one of Eenel's daughters) he felt himseK united to his new 
surroundings by the tenderest ties. 

It is an undoubted fact that the ancestors of the IsraeKtes 
were oppressed by the Egyptians ; and it is but natural, 
therefore, that our first inquiries should be : How long did 
this period of oppression last ? and. When did it cease ? 
We may look for light bx two directions, and ask : What did 
the IsraeHtes say about it ? and. Have the Egyptians pre- 
served any recollections of it ? The answer is not easily 
given. The traditions of the Israelites differ widely from 
each other, and so deserve but little confidence. In one 
place ^ we are distinctly informed that the Israelites left 
Egypt four hundred and eighty years before the building 
of Solomon*s Temple; and elsewhere* that the slavery 
lasted four hundred years, and the whole sojourn in 
Egypt four hundred and thirty years. But then, again, 
there are other accounts, according to which the IsraeHtes 
returned to Canaan as soon as the fourth generation after 
their settlement in Egypt.* Now four hundred and eighty 
is obviously a round number, and stands for the lifetime of 
twelve generations, each generation being put at forty years, 
which is certainly too high. We have abready* seen that the 
number four hundred and thirty was also obtained artifi- 
cially. The narrative in Exodus implies that the oppression 
did not last long, for it began as soon as the generation of 
Joseph had passed away, and a king who had not known 
him sat upon the throne.* It was in this king's reign that 
Moses was born, and under his successor * that the Hebrews 
jef fc Egypt. Moreover, it is in itself very unlikely that the 

* 1 Kings vi 1. » Grenesis xv. 13 ; Exodus xii 40. 

XV. 16 ; c£. VoL I., p. 158 ; Exodus vi 16—18, 20, &c. 
'oL L, p. 82-8a * Exodus I 8. " Exodus ii 23. 
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slavery lasted long. Had it done so, it would have succeeded 
in its object, and completely broken the independent spirit 
of the Hebrews. 

As to the Egyptian accounts, they are borrowed chiefly 
from the work of an Egyptian priest, called Manetho, who 
compiled a history of his people, from ancient authorities, 
about the year 250 b.o. The work itself is lost, but Josephus 
and others give us fragments of it. These extracts tell us 
something of the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt, and pos- 
sibly, though this is very uncertain, of their departure from 
it. The opinions of the learned as to the succession of the 
Egyptian kings and the length of their reigns also rest to a 
large extent upon the same authority. 

We have also gained some light from deciphering the 
inscriptions upon pyramids, palaces, obelisks, and temples ; 
though it is only in the present century that scholars have 
taken this work in hand. In 1799, on the occasion of 
Napoleon's expedition against Egypt, a stone was discovered 
at Eosetta, upon which there was one inscription written in 
three languages — ^the hieroglyphic character, the demotic or 
popular Egyptian character, and the Greek. This discovery 
laid the foundations of the art of deciphering the ancient 
inscriptions. Silvestre de Sacy made some progress, and 
since his time the two Champollions, Lepsius, EoseUini, 
Bunsen, and Brugsch, amongst others, have rendered valu- 
able services upon this field of study. But although the 
hoary past of Egypt is being gradually unveiled by the 
labours of the learned, the task is surrounded by many diffi- 
culties, and the work proceeds but slowly. 

It is no wonder, then, that with regard to the question 
we are now considering we find students of the subject dis- 
agreeing, and are therefore unable to lay down anything as 
certain. But the following conclusion is constantly gaining a 
more and more unanimous support : — 
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When, about 1580 b.c, King Thutmosis III. bad expelled 
the Hyksos from Egypt,^ tbe country rapidly rose in pros- 
perity and power. As tbe emancipation bad proceeded from 
Upper Egypt, tbe Pbaraobs cbose Tbebes, instead of Mem- 
pbis, as tbeir seat ; and tbere tbey built tbeir magnificent 
temples and palaces. Tbey turned tbeir weapons success- 
fully against tbe inhabitants of tbe valley of tbe Higher Nile, 
and Amenopbis III. (about 1600) built a temple to bis own 
godhead there.* None of tbe kings, however, could rival the 
fame of Setbos and his son Eamses, the former of whom 
reigned for fiffcy-one years (1445-1894), and the latter for sixty- 
six (1894-1828). They triumphed in various wars over their 
enemies, amongst others the inhabitants of Mesopotamia, 
and raised many monuments of extraordinary magnificence. 
The number of their captives of war was so great that, as a 
Greek writer assures us, they had no need to exact servile 
labour from a single Egyptian. This king, Eamses II. 
(Miamun, as he is called in the inscriptions, or Sesostris, as 
the Greeks named him), was probably the oppressor of the 
Hebrew tribes who pastured their flocks in tbe land of Goshen. 
One of the cities which the IsraeUtes were compelled to build 
was accordingly called Eamses." This Eamses the Great 
was succeeded by his son Menephthab, who reigned nineteen 
or twenty years ; and it was in his reign, between tbe years 
1828 and 1809 that is, that the Israelites departed from 
Egypt. 

Here we may leave the matter for the present to return 
to tbe story of the youth of Moses, though we shall have to 
go back to the history of Egypt presently. 

" The youth of Moses " is certainly not a correct title for 
this chapter, if it is true that the hero was eighty years old* 

» See Vol. I., p. 306. » See VoL I., p. 301. • Exodus i IL 

* Exodus viL 7. 
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when he began to emancipate his people ; for, in that oase, 
even if we admit the statement of an early Christian writer,^ 
that he spent forty years with his father-in-law, still he was 
no longer in his youth when he fled to Midian. But this 
statement as to the age of Moses has a very suspicious look. 
We shall often find /orty used as a round number to signify 
a longish period ; and the story in Exodus says distinctly : * 
" And it came to pass when Moses grew up that he went out 
to look upon his brethren, and saw an Egyptian strike one 
of his kinsmen." 

"When we examine the story of the youth of Moses closely, 
we very soon see that it is a legend. Imagine a people so 
powerful as to excite the fear of 'the Egyptians, and yet only 
having two midwives, who were consequently in a position to 
check the increase of the whole race ! It is as inconceivable as 
the order to drown all the male children. It is evident what 
gave occasion to the invention of the story. It was the belief 
that the birth of a great man must be marked by something 
extraordinary. The name Moses, too, which is derived from 
a Hebrew word, signifying " to draw," played an important 
part in the formation of the story. The writer fell into an 
obvious mistake in making the Egyptian princess, who surely 
did not speak Hebrew, give him this name. Attempts have 
therefore been made, even in ancient times, to show that the 
name of Moses is derived from two Egyptian words which 
mean ** water" and "to draw;" but even if this were pos- 
sible it would simply be an accidental coincidence, for it is 
evidently the Hebrew word to which our writer refers in his 
explanation of the name. 

Although he gives us a detailed account of the early 
days of Moses, yet he never tells us the names of his parents. 
They were evidently unknown to tradition. The Book of 

> Acts VÜ. 30. » Exodus U. 11. 
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Origins,^ however, calls his father Amram, the son of Kohath, 
the son of Levi, and his mother Jochebed, Amram's aunt, 
and a daughter of Levi. 

Our legend contrasts favourably in many respects with 
the florid description of the youth of Moses which Josephus 
gives his readers. It is astonishing to see how much he has 
to tell us about it. The main features of his narrative are 
as follows : The Egyptian king, who made the Hebrews work 
as slaves because his own people were lazy and were jealous of 
the prosperity of these strangers, heard a prophecy that about 
that time a child would be born among the Hebrews who 
would humble the power of Egypt, dehver his own people, 
and be celebrated all over the world for his wonderful valour. 
In order to prevent its coming to pass, the king gave orders 
that all the Hebrew boys that were bom should be drowned, 
and for fear the babies might be hidden by their parents he 
ordered that Egyptian midwives should attend the Hebrew 
women. Now when Amram*s wife was expecting to become 
a mother, her husband prayed to God for help, and God told 
him that his child would be the promised deliverer. When 
the baby was bom its parents hid it for three months ; but 
then Amram began to be afraid that he might be found out, 
and that in that case both he himself and the child would 
be killed, and God's promise brought to nothing. So he 
thought it better to trust entirely to the promise rather than 
his own efforts to hide the child, for God would doubtless 
find means of making good his word. 

This is a curious example of the way in which the deter- 
mination to defend anybody's conduct, at all costs, leads a 
man into every kind of obliquity. What we call the result 
of fear becomes with Josephus the fruit of trust in God ! It 
is surely nearer the mark to think it a proof of faith in the 

» Exodus vi 16, la 
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child's parents that they did venture to hide him for three 
months, and this is the view taken by a Christian writer of 
the Apostolic age.^ 

But to return to the story of Josephus. 

The parents of Moses now laid ihe child in a little chest 
made of papyrus, and let it float down the Nile, while Miriam, 
their daughter, followed it along the bank to see where it 
would rest. Thus God showed how powerless is aU the 
wisdom of man, and that they who selfishly attempt the 
destruction of others (referring, no doubt, to the king), fail 
in their efforts, while those, on the other hand, who run into 
danger in obedience to God's will, are rescued from it, even 
against all hope. For Thermouthis, the king's only child, 
found the little one, was delighted by its size and beauty, 
and determined to keep it alive. But it was in vain that the 
Egyptian women laid it to their breasts. It would not let 
them feed it. The princess and her attendants were at a loss 
what to do, but Miriam came up and said that the Egyptian 
women were but losing their labour, though perhaps the 
child would let a Hebrew woman feed it. On this Miriam 
was commissioned by the princess to go and find a Hebrew 
woman, and of course she brought her mother. 

Now the Egyptians call water **mo," and one rescued 
** ises,*' so that Moses signifies " one rescued from the water." 
The boy grew up most wonderfully, 'excelling all around him 
both in mind and body. He was so beautiful that when he 
was three years old people stood still in the streets to look at 
him, and so fascinating that they could not take their eyes 
off him. 

Thermouthis, who had no children of her own, adopted 
him, and presented him to her father, begging him to name 
him as his successor if she should not have a child herself. 
The king took the child in his arms, to please his daughter, 

^ Hebrews xi., 23. 
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pressed him to his bosom, and playfully set the crown upon 
his head. But Moses flung it to the ground and trampled 
on it. This seemed a bad omen, and just at that moment 
came in the very priest who had prophesied before that a boy 
would be bom destined to rescue the Israelites to the cost of 
the Egyptians. He cried out, " king I this is the child I 
Kill it on the spot.'* But Thermouthis managed to save 
him, and educated him with the greatest care, and had him 
taught all the sciences. 

When Moses was grown up he rendered the Egyptians an 
important service. The Ethiopians had made an inroad 
upon them, and had penetrated as far as Memphis. The 
Egyptians were at their wits' end, and went to consult their 
gods, who told them to call in the help of the Hebrew, 
whereupon the king requested his daughter to send him 
Moses. She consented, after her father had taken an oath 
to do him no harm, and reproachfully asked the priests 
whether they were not ashamed of calling for the help of one 
against whose life they had plotted. Egyptians and Hebrews 
alike rejoiced, though for very different reasons, that Moses 
had been chosen as general ; and he did no{ disappoint their 
expectations, but defeated the Ethiopians, and Anally mar- 
ried Tharbis, the daughter of their king. 

But when the Egyptians, repaying his service with in- 
gratitude, endeavoured to put him out of the way, he fled to 
Midian, where he was hospitably received by Keuel. 

Some of these particulars about the birth and youth of 
Moses are evidently invented by Josephus himself, while 
others were already current amongst the people in his time. 
In the same way various additions to the Biblical story about 
Moses are to be found in other writers, both Christian and 
Jewish, after the beginning of our era.^ 

A comparison of the story in Exodus with this account 

* Kg, Acts yii., 23. 
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of the events by Josephus is altogether favourable to the 
former. Not only is it delightfully simple, while the other is 
gaudy and overloaded, but, singularly enough, while Josephus 
praises Moses extravagantly for his wonderful beauty, valour 
and skill in warfare, delights to enlarge on his fame and 
power, and mentions the opportunities he enjoyed for gain- 
ing knowledge, he omits the one really noble feature in the 
character of Moses as sketched in Exodus. For, according 
to Josephus, he has to flee simply because the king is afraid 
of him, not at all because he has taken the part of his un- 
happy tribesmen. Worldly men place a high value upon all 
that gutters, upon aU earthly greatness. With men of a 
spiritual type, on the other hand, the highest privileges of 
such a nature do not weigh against one single deed of virtue. 
Worldly men, therefore, dehght in speaking of riches, beauty, 
and honour. Spiritual men dwell rather upon traits of moral 
grandeur. Josephus passes over both the courage of the 
midwives and the self-sacrifice of Moses. The writer of 
Exodus, on the other hand, only mentions the beauty of 
Moses in passing, and fixes our attention on his brilliant 
prospects only in so far as this was necessary, to show us 
how much he sacrificed for his people's sake. This proves 
that he knew the worth of moral greatness. 

But are we to praise Moses for that deed of violence ? 
Did he not commit a murder when he slew the Egyptian ? 
and must we ever speak of such an action with approval ? 
This question certainly never entered the head of the 
writer of Exodus. Murder was indeed considered a sin in 
Israel ; but a human life was much less highly prized in 
ancient times than is now the case. At a time when it was 
considered the duty of the relative of a murdered man to 
exact vengeance for him with his own hand and slay his 
murderer, no one would dream of condemning a man for 
leaping to the rescue of his own flesh and blood and slaying 
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a stranger. But to us, who have learned to value every 
human life so highly, the question does arise : Is the action 
of Moses in aU respects worthy of approbation ? And we can- 
not but answer : No ; a murder is never to be commended I 
The end never justifies the means I Even if the noblest 
motives urge a man to strike another dead, yet, if his con- 
science be sound, he must sooner or later repent. A murder, 
even if no human judge can punish us ; nay, even though 
half the world should rise up to thank us for it ; a murder, 
committed in self-defence or to rescue a neighbour, still con- 
taminates us and makes us unclean in the sight of God. But 
there are circumstances under which the noble impulses of 
the heart can only speak in deeds of violence or even blood- 
shed I The warrior who, burning with love for his father- 
land, strikes down the foe, is stained in the sight of God ; 
and, if he has a feeling heart, he shrinks from himself in 
after times when he thinks of what he has done. Yet he stands 
far, far above the coward, caring for nothing but his own 
security, who sneaks away and keeps quiet, leaving his 
fatherland to its fate. In the same way, though we cannot 
commend Moses for the murder he committed, yet the feel- 
ings that inspired him at that moment do deserve the highest 
praise. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews dwells 
with fine perception upon this point when he says:^ ** By 
faith Moses, when he was come to years, refused to be called 
a son of Pharaoh's daughter, choosing rather to suffer afflic- 
tion with the people of God than to enjoy the pleasures of 
sin for a season.'' 

Honour to the man who takes the part of the weak — 
who risks his own interests for those of his neighbour — who 
** endures as seeing the Invisible!"* While he loses all 
earthly reward and throws away a crown, he gains a glory 
greater than the treasures of Egypt. 

» Hebrews xi 24, 25. • Hebrews xi 27. 
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Chapteb II. 

MOSES IN MIDIAN. 

Ex. III. 1- IV. 28. 

THE place which the Israelite biographers of Moses called 
** the land of Midian " lies, in aU probability, south-east 
of Horeb, in the southern portion of the Sinaitic peninsula. 
Greek geographers, who visited these regions in the second 
century before Christ, found, on the shore of the Elanite 
gulf, a grove of palm trees and a plentiful supply of water> 
valued all the more highly on account of the dryness of the 
country round. The office of priest at the sacred grove was 
filled by a man and woman, who were clothed in the hides of 
animals, ate the fruit of the palms, and slept in huts built 
upon the trunks of the trees, for fear of beasts of prey. They 
were consecrated to the priesthood for life, and knew by tra* 
dition that their ancestors had filled the same office time out 
of mind. A great feast was celebrated in the grove every 
five years, and on these occasions well-fed camels were sacri- 
ficed to the gods, and the frequenters of the festival took 
water home with them from the well, believing it to possesa 
healing powers. To this very day there is a harbour in the 
neighbourhood called " the harbour of the well," near which, 
may still be seen a well and an old funereal monument which 
the Bedouins and sea-men hold in high honour, and to which 
they make all kinds of offerings. Here we imagine Eeuel, 
" the priest of Midian," as he is always called, to liave dwelt. 
The name Keuel, however, only occurs twice.^ Everywhere 
else that of Jether or Jethro is substituted. Perhaps this 
was originally a title signifying " chief" or something of tha 
kind, and has been taken for a proper name by mistake. 

^ Exodus ii 18 ; Numbers z. 29. 
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We are not told by the narrators in Exodus how long 
Moses dwelt in Midian ; but they give us a detailed account 
of the close of his sojourn there. It runs as follows : — 

Moses used to tend the flocks of his father-in-law Jethro, 
the priest of Midian ; and once, when he was pasturing them 
near Horeb, the mountain of God, he witnessed a most 
extraordinary sight. He saw a bramble-bush all in flames, 
but however fiercely the fire burned, the sprays and leaves of 
the bush were not consumed. So strange a sight drew Moses 
to the spot, to try to find out how it was that the shrub was 
not destroyed ; but, prepared as he was for something out of 
the common course of events, he was far from thinking of 
any such glorious revelation as he was actually to receive. 
For the fiery glow was nothing less than the token of Yah- 
weh's presence; and when the de^ty perceived that Moses 
turned aside to the flame, he cried out to him : " Moses ! 
Moses ! " Filled with amazement and awe, Moses stood still, 
and, declaring his readiness to receive the message of the 
deity, answered : " Here am I ! '* " Come not nearer," was 
the command, " and take your sandals from off your feet ; 
for the spot whereon you stand is holy ground." 

With naked feet, Moses stood still to listen, and veiled his 
face in terror lest he should see the deity with whom he 
spoke. His heart trembled when he heard the words : " I 
am the god of your forefathers, the god of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob,'* He waited in reverential silence for what 
should follow, and Yahweh's voice was heard again : " I have 
seen the misery of my people that is in Egypt, and have 
heard its cry because it is oppressed. I know how great are 
its sufferings. Therefore I have come down to deliver it from 
the hand of the Egyptians and to lead it to a good and 
ample land overflowing with milk and honey, the dwelling 
place of the tribes of Canaan. Come, then, I have chosen 
you as my messenger to Pharaoh. Go ! and deliver my 
people from Egypt.'* 
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Deeply conscious of his own weakness, Moses was amazed 
and bewildered by this command, and answered: "Lordi 
who am I that I should have power to do this thing ?'* But 
the answer came back: "I will be with you. When you 
have brought the people out of Egypt you shall worship me 
upon this same mountain. Such is the proof that it is I who 
send you." 

Moses now began to familiarise .himself with the trust 
that had been laid upon him, and to weigh its difficulties. 
" When I go to the Israelites," he said in reply to the deity 
that addressed him, ''and declare that the god of their 
fathers has sent me to them, then they will say to me, 
'what is the name of the god who spoke to you?*^* Then 
God answered, " I am what I am. Tell the Israelites that 
Yahweh, the god of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, has sent 
you to them. By this name I will be addressed to all eter- 
nity. Go, then ! call the elders of the people together, and 
tell them that Yahweh, the god of the patriarchs, has looked 
upon them, and upon all they have had to endure in Egypt. 
Promise them that you will deliver them from the oppression 
of Egypt, and lead them to the land of the Canaanites. And 
if they give heed to your words you must go together to 
the king of Egypt, and say to him that Yahweh, the god of 
the Hebrews, has met you, and that you desire to go three 
days' journey into the desert to make sacrifices to him. I 
know full well," continued Yahweh, "that the Egyptian king 
will not freely grant the request, but I shaU afflict his land 
with many fearful plagues, which you will see, until he is 
forced to let you go. And then I shall make the Egyptians 
feel kindly towards my people, so as not to let them leave 
the land in poverty ; for the Hebrew women must ask their 
neighbours for gold and silver cups and vessels, and for pre- 
cious garments, and you must load your sons and daughters 
with them, and so plunder Egypt.** 
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But Moses was not yet silenced. "Lord!" he said, 
^* what must I do if the Israelites will not believe that Yah- 
weh has revealed himself to me ? " This difficulty, like the 
others, was removed by the deity. He commanded Moses to 
throw down upon the ground the shepherd's staff which he 
held in his hand, and then he changed it into a serpent, 
from which Moses fled in terror, but when he seized it by 
the tail it changed back again into a stick. Then Yahweh 
made him put his hand into his bosom, and when he drew it 
out it was white as snow with leprosy, and afterwards it was 
restored to health again. If his tribesmen would not believe 
that the god of their fathers had appeared to him, he was to 
convince them by showing them these two wonders. If this 
was not enough, he was to pour some of the Nile water upon 
the bank, and it would turn to blood. 

Still Moses had a difficulty. " Lord ! '* he said, " I have 
not the gift of speech ; I never had it, and I have not received 
it by thy speaking to me." But this was of no account with 
Yahweh. " Who gave a mouth to man ?" he asked the hesi- 
tating shepherd. "Who makes men dumb or deaf? Who 
causes them to see or to be blind ? Is it not I, Yahweh ? 
Go, then , I will be with you, and will teach you what you 
must say." 

Moses had now no farther difficulty to urge ; but yet he 
shrank from the task — ^it was so hard. " Nay, Lord," he 
cried, " do but send some other I" Then Yahweh answered 
in a voice of anger : "Is not Aaron the Levite thy brother ? 
I know that he is eloquent. He will come to meet you and will 
rejoice when he sees you. You must put the words into his 
mouth, and I will help you both, and I will tell you what to 
do. Aaron shall speak to the people for you, and serve as it 
were for your mouthpiece. Go I and take your magic staff 
with you." 

Then Moses went to Jethro, and asked him to let him go 
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back to Egypt, to see whether his relatives were still alive. 
When he had received permission he began his journey. On 
the way, Yahweh said to him : " Kemember to do all the 
wonders, for which I have given you the power, in the pre- 
sence of Pharaoh. But it will be aU in vain, for I shall 
harden his heart, and he will refuse to let the people go. 
Then you must say to him : Thus says Yahweh — * Israel is 
my son, my firstborn. Let my son go, that he may serve 
me. If you refuse to do it, I will slay your eldest son.* " 

Meanwhile Yahweh had appeared to Aaron also, and had 
commanded him to go out from Egypt to meet Moses in the 
desert. At the mount of God he met him, and joyfully 
embraced and greeted him. Moses told his brother what 
Yahweh had commanded him, and what wonders he could 
perform. Then they went to Egypt together. 

It cannot be denied that this story is somewhat prolix, 
though, as given above, it has been freed from several repe- 
titions which make the original still more so. It is obvious, 
from many passages in the story, that it has been put 
together from various sources; and this comes out with 
special clearness towards the end, where, affcer Moses has 
abeady got leave from Jethro to return to Egypt, the follow- 
ing words, strangely enough, occur : " And Yahweh said to 
Moses in Midian, * Go! return to Egypt. For all who sought 
your life are dead.* Then Moses returned to Egypt, taking 
his wife and his sons with him, upon an ass, with the staff 
of God in his hand.*' This is evidently part of a story in 
which Moses is first called to deliver Israel, when he is 
already in Egypt, as we afterwards read. In the early chap- 
ters in Exodus, in fact, besides the account taken from the 
Book of Origins, which knows nothing of the abode of Moses 
in Midian,^ we have two other stories agreeing in the main, 

^ Exodus i. 1-12, ii 23-25, vi 1-24. 
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yet differing from each other in special details, which have 
been completely mixed up together. 

In one important point they disagree ; for while the one 
calls Yahweh the god of the patriarchs, the other represents 
this name of God as being revealed to Muses on this occasion 
for the first time. We shall speak hereafter of the origin of 
the worship of Yahweh, and at present need only make a 
few remarks as to the pronimciation and signification of 
the name.^ At first sight it seems incredible that the Israel- 
ites themselves should have forgotten how to prononnce the 
name of their god. In reality, however, it ia very easily ex- 
plained. In ancient times they only wrote Üie consonants 
of their words in inscriptions and books, and so expressed 
the name of God by the letters Y H W H, Now every 
IsraeHte knew quite well how to pronounce these letters ; 
but after the captivity they began to entertain a superstitious 
fear of this holy name, and to avoid pronouncing it, until at 
last it was strictly forbidden to utter it. In reading Holy 
Scripture therefore they generally substituted -4t?07iaf "lord,"' 
but sometimes Elohim " god," for this name. Now when the 
Jewish scholars of a later age added the vowels to the text of 
the Bible, for fear the pronunciation of Hebrew should be gra- 
dually lost, they added the vowels of these words Adonai or Elo- 
Mm to the consonants Y H W H, so that Yehowah or Yehowih 
appears to be written. As the first of these forms occurs by 
far the most frequently, the name Jehovah has come into 
use, — simply through the affectation of half-educated stu- 
dents, — ^though hardly a single translation of repute has 
committed the blunder.* 

, There is no Jewish tradition, therefore, as to the pro- 
nunciation of the proper name of Israel's god. But at a 

» See VoL L, p. 20. 
'erhaps our own ^* Authorised Version," in which " Jehovah " occisra 
is the only exception. See YoL 1^ p. 20^ notew 
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time when the Israelites were still iq the habit of pronoun- 
cing it, it was picked up by certain foreigners, and therefore 
occurs in a few Phoenician and Greek inscriptions. These 
inscriptions, together with the laws of the Hebrew language, 
show that something like Yahweh must have been the pro- 
nunciation of the name. 

What is the meaning of the name? The writer of 
Exodus iii. 14, attempts an explanation, and finds the word 
"I am" in it ; but the glimpses we get of the knowledge of 
languages possessed by the old Israelites inspire us with 
no great confidence in their derivations; for, as observed 
already,^ the explanations of names which occur so frequently 
in Genesis, for example, are almost all wrong, and are evi- 
dently invented just to suit the sound. So, too, in this case 
the interpretation is in all probability a mistake. It is almost 
impossible for Yahweh to mean "I am** or even "he is,** 
though the real explanation of the name is uncertain. There 
is a great deal to be said in favour of the translation " He 
makes to be '* or ** The Creator,'* and it is much easier to 
believe that the ancient Israelites expressed this idea in the 
name of their god, rather than the philosophical conception 
"he who is.** The use of such an exalted name appears 
especially incongruous in an age when as yet the recognition 
of God*s unity was not even thought of. 

In speaking of the legend of the fall of Sodom and Go- 
morrah, we noticed^ the wonderful inconsistencies in the idea 
of Yahweh which the writer had formed. In some respects 
he was a very exalted being, but in others he stood but little 
above mankind. Just the same thing is apparent here, and 
very naturally, since it is probably the work of the same 
writer that we have before us. On the one hand, Yahweh is 
a mighty god. He makes man deaf and dumb, or he gives 
him the power of speech. He makes him blind, or causes. 

» See VoL I., p. 72. » Vol. I., p. 177. 
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him to see. He rules the powers of nature and can help his 
servant, so that Pharaoh is compelled to let Israel, Yahweh's 
eldest son,^ depart. On the other hand, this same Yahweh 
reveals himself in a burning bramble-bush, which is, accor- 
dingly, regarded as his dwelling place.^ Once, it is true, 
instead of mentioning Yahweh, the writer speaks of his 
angel,® as if he meant that it was not the deity himself, but 
only one of his messengers, that was manifesting himseK. 
But everywhere else Yahweh himself is introduced as speak- 
ing; and MoseS) too, veils his face so as not to see God. 
It is easier, however, to forgive the writer his narrow concep- 
tion of Yahweh than the low standard of honour which he 
attributes to him. Here we have another proof that the 
ancient Israehtes were not very particular about speaking 
the truth or keeping faith. Yahweh commands Moses to ask 
Pharaoh's leave for the Hebrews to go three days' journey 
into the desert to do honour to their god, while his real 
intention is to take them away from Egypt for good. At the 
same time he shows Moses how to plunder the land of 
bondage ; every Hebrew woman is to ask her neighbours to 
lend her gold, silver, and apparel, and Yahweh is to incline the 
Egyptians to treat the request favourably. Actions for which 
we have no names except lying and steahng are here attributed 
to Yahweh. We cannot be surprised, then, that the writer 
tells us, without a word of disapproval, how Moses deceived 
his father-in-law by telling him that his object in wishing to 
go to Egypt was to see whether his relatives were still alive. 

The main purpose of the writer was to show us how Moses 
had been called by Yahweh to deliver Israel from Egypt, and 
the manner in which he carries it out shows that he under- 
stood what is meant by being called of God, and so had 

* Compare Hosea xi. 1. * Deuteronomy xxxiiL 16. 

" Exodus iii 2. 
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something of the sphrit of a prophet in him. Let us distin- 
guish clearly between the form a6d the substance of his 
story, that we may be able to attach its true value to what he 
tells us. The form — a long conversation between Yahweh 
and Moses — seems strange to us; but it appears that the 
prophets and their pious contemporaries found nothing extra- 
ordinary, or, at least, nothing impossible, in it. It need 
hardly be said that good men in ancient times never really 
held such conversations, any more than we do so now ; but 
when they looked back upon their inward experience, the 
conflict between their carnal and their spiritual nature, or, 
in other words, between flesh and blood on the one hand and 
God's voice in their heart on the other, took this form, 
almost without their knowing it. Thus, where we should 
speak of sympathy and the sense of duty urging us to action, 
and of fear of men and slothfulness of spirit drawing us back 
from it, or of the vacillation caused by inward conflicts, an 
Israelite prophet would speak of a conversation between God 
on the one hand and the man who was chosen to fulfll some 

» 

task of God on the other. 

Let us endeavour, then, to realise the writer's thoughts 
about Moses in Midian. 

An exile, fleeing for his life, he had found in the desert 
more than a place of refuge and security; he had found 
another home. Wife and children held him fast to Eeuel's 
country. An occupation after his own heart, the honoured 
and ancestral task of pasturing sheep, was open to him. 
Why then should he cast another thought towards that land of 
Egypt where his tribesmen were suffering, it is true, bvit only 
by their own fault, and where his brave deed had waked no 
echo ? They were slaves indeed, but did they not deserve 
their fate ? And yet his heart would burn within him when 
he thought of them. Were they to be left there for ever to 
groan beneath the yoke, until they sank exhausted by their 
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toil ? It could not, it should not be I But yet what a 
hopeless task to attempt their deliverance ! In the first 
place the people themselves would have to be roused 
from their lethargy, the thirst for freedom wakened within 
them, courage to risk a rebellion stirred in their hearts, a 
host of difficulties overcome. And then the struggle with 
the ruler of Egypt would begin, for most certainly he would 
not let his slaves escape if he could help it. Who was 
there that could do all this ? Who was appointed to under- 
take the task ? ** You yourseK," said a voice within. But 
he drew back from the task in fear. He? No. It was 
utterly beyond his power. — But it was vain to excuse him- 
self. The impulse that urged him on was too mighty for 
him, and all his difficulties were borne down by it at last. 
He perceived more and more clearly that it was a god who 
urged him on. Who was this god ? How could he doubt 
that it was the god of his fathers, mightier than all others, 
Yahweh ! In his name he would call upon the Hebrews to 
rise. He could bow the heads of the Egyptian gods. If the 
Hebrews would put their trust in Yahweh, then he both 
would and could deliver them out of the hand of Pharaoh. 

Horeb was a holy mountain, where the gods appeared to 
men. Upon this sacred spot, this place of revelations, the 
last struggle took place in the mind of Moses. " Go,'* said 
the voice of God, ** release Israel I " ** What is thy name, 
Lord of this mountain ? " " My name is Yahweh. To 
me you shall offer, worship here when you have rescued your 
people, and are on the way to the fertile Canaan.'* But will 
the Israelites be ready to hear me ? Will not their spirit be 
crushed by oppression? — Yahweh will reveal his might to 
them. He can do wondrous things. — Am I the right man 
affcer all ? I have no eloquence I — I must do it I Help will 
come to me. Aaron will stand by me. — I dare not. — Yahweh 
will help me and teach me. I must. To work, then ! 
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Besolved to undertake the giant task, Moses returned to 
his home. But none must know what was going on in his 
heart, and what far-spreading plans had come to maturity 
within him. For if they knew, would not those dear to him 
keep him back, or, at least, make the struggle harder for him ? 
He had fought with himseK, but he evaded the conflict with 
his friends. ** Let me go to Egypt," he said to his father- 
in-law, " I long to know whether my relatives are still ahve." 
Eeuel let him go, never dreaming what dangerous schemes 
his son-in-law had framed. 

On his journey the old di£&culties came into his mind 
afresh. Pharaoh will oppose him, that at least is certain. 
So be it. He fears him not. But will he really succeed ? 
will he deliver Israel ? How ! Will not Yahweh's might be 
too great for Pharaoh ? Yes I He will compel him to give 
way. Force will be met by force. Courage, then ! Yahweh 
is the strongest ! 

"When he met his brother at Horeb, he told him his plans, 
and inspired him with courage to undertake the work. His 
doubts were vanquished. Full of faith Moses began his work. 

Beader I do you know the meaning of this calling and 
this strife ? If not, God grant that you may soon learn it I 
There are many men who never understand it. Sorrow is 
in the world, but they feel no impulse to reheve it. Sin 
spreads havoc round them, but they are fired by no indigna- 
tion. Their life is altogether worldly, spiritually they are 
insensate and dead! But if you truly know and honour 
God, there is a work set apart for you individually — a work 
in delivering the wretched, in fighting against every kind of 
misery — a work in which you must defy the wicked world 
fearlessly as Moses faced Pharaoh. You will not be left in 
ignorance as to what this work may be. 

When such a noble task invites you, and yet seems too 
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hard for you, because of all the sacrifices it demands, you 
hesitate, and flesh and blood cry out against it, and you say 
** I cannot, I dare not." 

Alas ! too often, when noble thoughts well up in a heart 
that is warm towards man and warm towards God, this 
** dare not *' is the end. 

Blessed are we if the good impulse is stronger within us 
than fear or sloth, so that the voice of God " Thou must ! " 
is victorious in the mental strife ! 



Chapter HE. 

YAHWEH COMPELS PHARAOH TO LET ISRAEL GO. 

Ex. IV. 29 — XT. 10. 

APTEK the necessary consultations — so says one of the 
oldest writers —the two noble brothers whom Yahweh 
had chosen for the great work, went on their way from Horeb 
to Egypt. "When they had reached their destination they 
called all the elders of the sons of Israel together, and in 
their presence performed the wonders which Yahweh had 
given them power to do. The staff became a serpent, and 
then turned back into a staff again ; and Moses' hand became 
leprous, and then recovered its healthy hue. How could the 
people withhold their faith from men who gave such clear 
proofs that Yahweh had seen the misery of his people and 
had come to visit them ? All that were present bowed down 
in reverence. The leaders could reckon on their support. 

And now the perilous task was begun ! Moses and Aaron 
went to the king to make the demand upon which so much 
depended. " Yahweh," they said, " the god of Israel, sends 
you this message : * Let my people go, that they may hold a 
festival in my honour in the desert ! ' '* These bold words 
caused the prince no little amazement and indignation. 
'* Who is Yahweh, that I should obey his command ?" said 
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he. **I know not such a god; and I will never let Israel 
go." Undaunted by this rough refusal, the valiant brothers 
answered: " Yahweh is the god of the Hebrews. He has 
appeared to us. Let us go three days' journey into the 
desert, then, and worship him there. If we do not, some 
plague of sickness or of war may befall us." But Egypt's 
ruler would not listen to them any longer, and exclaimed : 
" See how you make the people hate their tasks ! Begone I 
•Set to work again, instead of making your people idle." 

So the first step which Moses and Aaron had taken on 
behalf of their people had not brought them any nearer to 
the end they so fervently desired. Nay, they even seemed 
to be further from it than ever ; for, in a burst of passion, 
Pharaoh commanded the overseers of the Hebrews to give up 
providing the straw that the labourers had to mix with the 
clay in making bricks, and yet to require the same amount 
of work from them as before. " They are lazy," he said ; 
** they have too much time on their hands, and so they cry 
out, *Let us hold a rehgious festival!* They must have 
more work given them, and then they will have enough to 
do without Hstening to nonsense of this kind." 

The unhappy Hebrews, so sorely oppressed already, 
now learned that still heavier services were required of 
them. With bitter complaints, but urged on by fear of 
punishment, they spread all over Egypt in search of stubble, 
to serve instead of straw in the manufacture of the bricks. 
Meanwhile they were to make the same number of bricks as 
before. It could not be done. Their oppressors had demanded 
impossibilities of them. The first to suffer were the Hebrew 
overseers that the Egyptian drivers had set over their tribes- 
men, and made responsible for the work of those under them. 
It was not long before they felt the lash of their masters. 
Still they hoped that this iniquitous conduct was not approved 
of by the king, and so they appealed to him. But he dis- 
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missed them in bitter scorn. ** Yon are a pack of sluggards," 
said the prince. " That's all that your * sacrifices to Yahweh ' 
mean. Work ! I say, work ! You shall have no straw given 
you, and you must bring up the full number of bricks." In 
bitterness of soul the Hebrew overseers left the palace. They 
were to go to their tribesmen and tell them that the cruel 
decree was irrevocable ! At the entrance they found Moses 
and Aaron waiting to hear whether the statement of their 
grievances had been favourably received. Need we wonder 
that they looked upon the two brothers with no friendly 
eyes — ^that they spoke hard words to them, and reproached 
them with having caused the increase of their burdens ? No ; 
we need not be surprised, for people are generally inclined to 
consider the results of any efforts made to help them rather 
than the good intentions with which they are made ; we need 
not be surprised, for when people are angry, or in trouble, or 
at a loss what to do, they are glad enough to have someone 
upon whom to vent their iU-temper. But, however easy to 
understand, their conduct was not right; and it was very 
hard for Moses to bear. 

What a tumult there must have been in his heart. Were 
not the reproaches which these poor creatures launched 
against him, in their bitter disappointment, but too well jus- 
tified ? What good had all his agitation done them ? None 
at all. Their yoke was even heavier than before. Li doubt 
and sadness Moses turned to his god. " Yahweh," said he, 
** what wilt thou do ? Why is this people so tortured ? Why 
have I been sent here ? Ever since I went to Pharaoh, to 
speak to him in thy name, he has persecuted this people, 
and thou hast not delivered them." And Yahweh answered 
his complaint : "Now you shall see what I will do to Pha- 
raoh ; for, he shall let the people depart with a high hand. 
Aye ! he shall chase them out of his country. Go, to-morrow, 
early, to the king, as he comes out to examine the water-level 
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in the river. Stand over against him on the bank of the 
stream, with your magic staff in your hand, and denounce 
my judgments upon him." 

Obedient to the divine command, Moses appeared before 
the king, and said to him : ** prince ! Yaliweh, the god of 
the Hebrews, sent me to you before to command you to set 
his people free, that they might serve him in the desert. But 
you have persisted in your disobedience. Now Yahweh tells 
you by my mouth that you shall behold his might ; for as 
soon as I strike the water of the Nile with this staff it will 
turn into blood." No sooner said than done. He struck the 
water with his staff, and, to the amazement of all beholders, 
it was turned into blood, so that it became undrinkable and 
the fish died in it. But the tyrant did not trouble himself 
about it in the least. 

In seven days Moses was again commanded by Yahweh 
to punish the king for his obstinacy. A wave of the magic 
staff, and the land swarmed with frogs, until the very beds 
and baking troughs were polluted by them. The king was 
fairly frightened at last, and promised to give the people 
leave to hold the festival they desired, if only Moses would 
pray Yahweh to make this plague cease. Moses agreed, and 
allowed Pharaoh himself to fix the time at which the prayer 
should be offered ; and, to make it quite clear that the plague 
was sent by Yahweh, the frogs were to disappear from the 
land at the time appointed, and only to remain in the Nile. 
"Do it to-morrow ! " said the terrified prince. On the fol- 
lowing day, when Moses called upon Yahweh, the creatures 
suddenly died by thousands, and the country was soon rid of 
them, except that an unbearable stench rose from the rotting 
bodies of the frogs that lay about in heaps everywhere. But 
as soon as the rod was taken from his back, Pharaoh forgot 
the flogging and broke his word, as, indeed, Yahweh had 
foretold would be the case. 
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Then followed another plague, of which the king was 
again forewarned. Innumerable hosts of flies annoyed the 
Egyptians to such a degree that Pharaoh sent for Moses 
and Aaron once more. " Celebrate your festival here in this 
country," he said to them. "Impossible!" was the reply; 
" our religious usages are so utterly opposed to those of the 
Egyptians that they would stone us if they witnessed them. 
No ; we must go three days' journey into the wilderness, as 
Yahweh has commanded us." ** So be it, then," said the 
king, assenting to their request ; " but you must not go too 
far. Now pray for me." Moses promised to do so, after 
giving the king a sharp warning that he had better not break 
his word again. At his prayer the plague ceased. But 
Pharaoh became obstinate once more. 

This time Yahweh had shown clearly enough why he had 
sent the calamity ; for the land of Goshen, where the Israel- 
ites dwelt, had been spared its visitations. This was again 
the case when he made Pharaoh feel his wrath afresh, by 
causing all the cattle of the Egyptians — oxen, horses, sheep, 
camels, and asses — ^to die of the pest on a certain day men- 
tioned beforehand, whereas the Israelites did not lose a single 
head of cattle. The king saw all this well enough, but still 
he remained obstinate. 

No better result attended a farther visitation, by which, 
however, Pharaoh might well have been convinced that it was 
no other than Yahweh who was chastising him. For he had 
foretold it to him, and at the same time had .expressly 
declared that he had power altogether to destroy both him 
and his people by the pestilence, but that he allowed them 
to exist in order that his might should be revealed.^ When 
Moses waved his magic rod at the command of Yahweh, the 
whole land of Egypt, with the exception of Goshen, was 
visited by such fearful Hghtning, such terrible thunder, and 

^ Exodus iz. 15, after an amended version. 
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such an all-destroying storm of hail, that every living crea- 
ture out of doors was killed, and all the fruit trees and the 
crops that were above the ground destroyed. Several oi 
Pharaoh's courtiers, who feared Yahweh, had secured their 
cattle and their slaves under shelter when they heard the 
catastrophe foretold, but the rest lost everything. Once 
more Pharaoh entreated Moses to pray for him, but as 
soon as the frightful storm abated, he became obstinate 
again. 

Moses and Aaron foretold a plague of locusts next, and 
then his advisers urged the king to let Israel go. So he sent 
for the agents of Yahweh*s will, and asked them whom they 
intended to take with them to the festival. ** All! " they re- 
plied ; ** old and young, men and women, even the very cattle 
must go with us ! " * * Then , ' ' returned the prince in mockery^ 
" may Yahweh bless you if I let you go I You mean mis- 
chief. If you want to hold a festival, your full-grown men 
lïiay go, but no others." Having thus announced his deci- 
sion, Pharaoh drove them from his presence ; but full soon 
did he send for them again, for hardly had Moses stretched 
his staff over Egypt before an east wind had risen and filled 
the country with unheard-of swarms of locusts, that devoured 
everything that the hail had spared, till the land became 
utterly naked. " Pray for me l" cried the humbled prince ; 
" I have sinned against YAhweh and against you." But as 
soon as Moses had complied with his request, and a west 
wind had carried all the locusts into the Eed Sea, Yahweh 
hardened the king's heart, and all went on as before. 

For three days Egypt — Goshen again excepted — ^was 
covered with a darkness so thick that people could not so 
much as see each other, and dare not leave their beds. This 
brought the oppressor of the Israelites so far to his senses 
that he proposed letting them all go if only they would leave 
their cattle. But even this proposal was rejected by Moses, 

D 
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on the ground that they must take animals for sacrifice with 
them, and that it was impossible to tell beforehand which 
beasts their god might desire as offerings. But Pharaoh 
refused to let Israel go upon any other conditions, and he 
drove Moses out from his presence, threatening that if ever 
he came back again he should be put to death. " So be it," 
said Moses, ** I shall not see you again ; for this very night 
Yahweh will go through Egypt, and at midnight he will slay 
all your firstborn, from the heir to your throne down to the 
son of the humblest slave girl, and the firstborn of the cattle 
too. Then shall there rise a wail from Egypt such as was 
never heard before and shall never be heard again. Mean- 
while not a hair on the head of an Israelite shall be touched, 
that it may be clearly known that Israel and Egypt are not 
alike to Yahweh. And after that, these your ministers of 
state shall come and bow down before me and implore us to 
depart. Then we shall go." With these wrathful words 
upon his lips, Moses left the palace. 

What he foretold took place. But we shall speak of it in 
the following chapter. 

Before examining more closely the portion of the legend 
of the plagues of Egypt with which we have so far been 
dealing, we must place another version by its side. Readers 
who are famihar with the Biblical narratives will have missed 
certain traits in the account given above. Two of the well- 
known ** ten plagues " for instance, are wanting. It is easy 
to guess the reason. Here, too, we have different accounts 
of what took place in Egypt — accounts which agree in some 
respects, but differ in others, and have been worked into a 
single whole by the compiler. Here, too, the three writers, 
whose hands are constantly detected in the narratives already 
discussed, may be traced, though we cannot say that the 
work of each has been preserved complete. The story we 
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have just told is by the Elohist,^ who gave us the detailed 
account of the calling of Moses at Horeb. Now let us take 
the version of the writer who made Moses leave Midian on 
being told by Yahweh that his persecutors were dead.* His 
story is as follows : ' 

When Moses had reached Egypt, he was commanded by 
Yahweh to go into Pharaoh's presence, and ask him to let 
the Israehtes go. Moses objected that he was slow of speech.^ 
But Yahweh set aside his difficulty by saying : ** See, I make 
you as a god with regard to Pharaoh; you have only to 
order, to demand, to punish, to promise. Aaron, your brother, 
shall be as it were your prophet, and shall bear your mes- 
sages and carry out your decisions. Let him begin by com- 
manding Pharaoh to let the people go free. But I shall 
harden the king's heart, and reveal my might in Egypt by 
many signs and wonders, that the Egyptians may know that 
I, Yahweh, stretch out my hand over Egypt and bear Israel 
out of their midst." Then Moses and Aaron did according 
to the divine command. 

Before the time when they were to go before Pharaoh, 
Yahweh spoke to them once more ; ** If," said he, " the king 
should ask you to show him a sign, then do you, Moses, com- 
mand your brother to fling down his staff, and change it into 
a serpent." So when they were in the royal presence, Moses 
turned Aaron's staff into a serpent in the sight of the king 
and his servants. But Pharaoh, nothing daunted, sent for 
his magicians, and they performed the same miracle by means 
of their charms. So Pharaoh, even when Aaron's serpent ate 
up all the others, remained obstinate, and would not let 
Israel go free. 

.Then, at Yahweh's command, Moses told Aaron to stretch 
his wondrous staff over all the waters of Egypt, and when 

» See VoL I, p. 309. » See p. 21. » Exodus vL 28 ff. 
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he did so all the water was turned into blood. But the 
Egyptian sorcerers did the same. So the king remained 
obstinate. 

Yet again Aaron waved the magic staff over all the 
streams and wells of Egypt, and at once they teemed with 
frogs. But the magicians were not yet driven off the field. 
They could do this too. 

It was in vain, however, that they tried to imitate the 
fourth miracle that Aaron wrought with his staff, in changing 
all the dust into vermin. Man and beast were covered with 
them, and the magicians themselves said to the king : ** This 
is God's doing l" But Pharaoh was still obstinate. 

The impotence of the Egyptian sorcerers was stiU more 
completely exposed when Moses and Aaron, in the king's 
presence, took up a few handfuls of ashes from a furnace 
and threw them into the air. These ashes produced a fearful 
eruption upon man and beast ; and the magicians were not 
only unable to produce the same effect on others, but became 
its victims themselves. Still Yahweh hardened Pharaoh's 
heart, as he had said he would. 

But the end was now close at hand. ** Yet one more blow 
will I bring upon Pharaoh and upon Egypt," said Yahweh to 
Moses, " and then they will drive you out in hot haste. Now 
tell the Israelites to borrow gold, and silver, and costly 
apparel." They did so, and Yahweh made the Egyptians 
feel kindly towards the Israehtes, while Moses, in particular, 
became very famous both at court and among the people. 

There is still a third account taken from the Book of 
Origins, interwoven with these two. But we shall deal with 
it in Chapter IV. We will now proceed to the comparison 
of the two stories we have given. 

Th.e main course of events is the same in both. It is of 
no great importance that eight plagues are enumerated in 
the first account, in addition to the miraculous conversion of 
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the staff into a serpent and the momentary leprosy of Moses* 
hand, which were intended to ensure the faith of the Israel- 
ites ; whereas the second mentions but five miracles, inclu- 
ding the transformation of the staff. It is certainly not 
accidental that in the second narrative Aaron comes more to 
the front, and that it is his staff by which the wonders are 
performed ; whereas, in the other, it is Moses himself who 
waves the magic rod, and offers prayers for the king. But 
even this is not the most characteristic difference. 

There are two other points, however, which specially 
deserve our attention. They refer to the conduct of Moses, 
and to the meaning of the miracles. 

The first story does not make any attempt to represent 
Moses, the messenger of Yahweh, as more noble or true to 
his word than the impious Pharaoh. It is simply a contest 
in which Moses, by his cunning and audacity in adhering to 
his pretence of only desiring leave to celebrate a rehgious 
festival, succeeds in outwitting Pharaoh ; and the victory of 
Yahweh is not one in which truth triumphs over falsehood, but 
one in which the strongest and most cunning succeeds in 
getting his own way. 

In the second story, on the other hand, Moses plays his 
game above-board from the first, and demands the complete 
liberation of his people. But although the second writer is 
better than the first in this respect, they both of them tell 
us, without a word of condemnation, how the Israehtes at 
Yahweh's command took advantage of the bewildered state 
of the Egyptians, and the haste with which they were leaving 
the land, to borrow the goods of the native population, with- 
out the smallest intention of ever returning them. Both of 
them tell us, too, that Yahweh himself hardened Pharoah's 
heart on purpose to have an opportunity of displaying his 
great power. Eeally, in a moral sense, the Yahweh 'of one 
writer is no more holy than that of the other. 
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In the second place, we must observe that the significa- 
tion of the miracles by which Pharaoh is compelled to let 
Israel go, is very different in the two narratives. In the 
first, they are especially intended as punishments. Stress 
is laid upon the fearful nature of all that Moses fore- 
tells and does in Yahweh's name. The disasters by which 
Egypt is afflicted are even coloured so highly as to betray 
the writer into occasional contradictions. For example, he 
makes all the cattle of the Egyptians die of the murrain ; but 
they re-appear, to be killed by the hail ; yet again, when 
the last plague comes Yahweh slays the firstborn of the 
beasts as well as of man. These disasters are intended, 
according to the first narrative, to move Pharoah's heart and 
bring him to repentance. Their object is the same, according 
to the second, but they are to accomplish it in quite a differ- 
ent way, namely, by convincing the king that Yahweh is so 
mighty that all attempts at resistance are idle. In his ac- 
count, therefore, the miracle of the staff is classed with the 
plagues, and the Egyptian sorcerers enter the lists against 
Yahweh's messengers. There is a genuine trial of strength 
between them. The Egyptian^ succeed in performing the 
first wonders, though even here Yahweh shows his mastery 
by enabling Aaron's serpent to eat up the others. Gradually 
the Egyptians are driven off the field. First, they them- 
selves exclaim that it is God's work they behold. Then they 
become victims of the plague. At last they disappear from the 
scene altogether. Thus whilst the first writer represents 
Yahweh as determined to make his power felt, it is the 
object of the second, though even he makes the miracles 
more and more painful in their effects, simply to prove that 
Yahweh is the god of gods. " The god of gods," I have 
said, rather than " the only god." For, observe, the writer 
by no means intends to represent these Egyptian sorcerers 
as impostors. Had it been so, he would utterly have failed 
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in his object. No, they really were able to turn sticks into 
serpents, and water into blood, and to produce frogs ; but 
Moses and Aaron were still more powerful, and the god of 
the Israelites, therefore, was stronger than the gods of the 
Egyptians. 

We have spoken already of the superstitious idea that 
disasters reveal God's displeasure, and of the bad effect upon 
piety and moraUty which such a behef exerts,^ and need not, 
therefore, dwell upon it here. Nor is it necessary to consider 
in detail how far these narratives remind us of natural phe- 
nomena which actually take place in Egypt. The writers 
appear to have been well acquainted with the country, 
and to have been aware that at certain seasons the water of 
the Nile has a blood-red appearance — that an alarming 
increase of frogs is not unfrequent — ^that the country is some- 
times visited by a murrain among the cattle or a plague of 
locusts— and that a species of stinging fly and a painful skin 
disease, from time to time, afflict both man and beast. But 
all this does not take away the miraculous character of their 
stories. The very belief that these disasters succeeded each 
other at the command of Moses, and with the express object 
on the part of Yahweh of humiliating Pharaoh, is a mistake 
from which true piety can only suffer. 

We must still dwell for a moment on the representations 
of the second story, which speaks of the conflict with the 
magicians, for it calls our attention to the beUef in magic. 
In ancient times this belief was universal, and, indeed it still 
exists, closely connected with the belief in soothsaying or 
fortune-telling, in the minds of uneducated people. People 
used to think that there were men and women who, by 
uttering certain forms of words, or by some other secret art, 
had power to influence the weather, for example, or the 
crops, or the health and hfe of man and beast ; ia a word, 

» See Vol. I., p. 96 ff. 179. 
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could do things which surpassed the power of other men and 
could not be brought about by natural means. Certain men, 
in all ages, have really believed themselves to be magicians, 
while great numbers have simply taken advantage of the 
ignorance of those about them to make themselves pass for 
such. This belief is by no means confined to ancient times 
or uneducated people. Among Christians it even held its 
ground long after the reformation of the sixteenth century, 
especially in the form of that belief in witches that has cost 
thousands upon thousands of lives. 

Amongst the Israelites the magicians were known by very 
different names, the meaning of which is often uncertain, 
for they remained in use long after their origin was for- 
gotten. From those names which we can explain, and from 
the accounts of magicians which we meet in the Israelite 
literature, we see that they were looked upon as men who 
muttered magic formulsB, charmed serpents, "excited the 
dragon'* (i.e., stirred up the constellation of that name to eat 
the sun or the moon), made a day unlucky by their impre- 
cations,^ and called the dead from the world below. 

In ancient times magic was an object not only of fear, 
but also of reverence. A true messenger of Yahweh must 
show his credentials, so to speak, in the miracles which he 
performed, and tradition has chosen the character of a 
wonder-worker under which to glorify many a prophet. But 
while belief in the possibility of magic continued to exist, 
while, indeed, no one thought of disputing it, the thing it- 
self fell into bad repute. People gradually discovered that 
they had been deceived in some of these wonder-workers. For 
<even the worshippers of other gods than Israel's were some- 
times able to do most marvellous things, and even to perform 
genuine miracles of which they had given due notice. Some- 
times Yahweh put the love of his worshippers to the proof, 

^ Job iil 8, after an amended version. 
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by allowing an upholder of idolatry to perform a well 
authenticated miracle. Such a deed, then, could not in it- 
self prove the truth of his preaching.^ By degrees magic 
came to be pronounced a heathenish practice ; the zealots of 
Yahweh opposed it with all their might, and everyone who 
practised it was threatened by rehgious reformers and law- 
givers with death.* So the pooof by miracle, which comes 
out so prominently in our story, was at last altogether re- 
jected. But the great masses of the people still clung to it. 
Many centuries after Christ magic was still considered 
possible. But the reformation of the sixteenth century gave 
a heavy blow to the superstition by denying the truth of a 
number of miraculous stories, especially those in which the 
saints of the Eoman Catholic Church played a part. The 
belief in magic still survived, however ; but just as ancient 
Israel held it to be heathenish, so the Protestants declared 
it to be the work of the Devil, who taught men the black art. 
Our increased knowledge of nature has gradually undermined 
the belief in the possibüity of miracles, and the time is not 
far distant when in the mind of every man, of any culture, 
all accounts of miracles will be banished together to their 
proper region — that of legend. 



Chaptek IV. 

THE NIGHT OF DELIVERANCE. 

Ex. XII. 1 — XIII. 16. 

«rpHIS night shall Yahweh put to death all the firstborn 

-L in Egypt." Such had been the words of warning 

uttered by Moses to Pharaoh ; and what he predicted had 

* Deuteronomy xiii. 1— 6. 

* Exodus xxii 18 ; Deuteronomy xviii, 10—11 ; Leviticus xix. 26, 31, 

XX. 6, 27. 
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come to pass. That same night the king's eldest son died 
suddenly in the royal palace, and even in the very prisons 
the eldest sons of the captives likewise died. In every home 
rose the wail for an eldest son or an eldest daughter, and at 
every stall the sheep or ox that was its mother's firstling fell 
dead. In deep affliction the monarch rose from his bed, while 
every home in Egypt was filled with cries and sounds of woe. 
At once, without even waiting for the morning, he sent for 
Moses and Aaron to the palace. "Go! Go! "he cried to them. 
** Depart fi-om me, you and your people. Serve Yahweh, as 
you said you must. Take your sheep and oxen with you too, 
as you desired. Depart, and bless me too !" The king's 
ministers were still more urgent. They implored the Israel- 
ites to make the utmost speed, ** else we shall all perish," 
they cried. And the IsraeUtes made such haste that they 
had no time to think of leaven, but put their dough, baking 
troughs and all, upon their shoulders, just wrapping them 
round in their upper garments. 

So the Israelites departed that night from Kamses to 
Succoth, with all their cattle, and a great host of people, not 
really belonging to them, went along with them. The dough 
from which they prepared their food had never risen, and 
accordingly they ate unleavened cakes. So Moses said : 
** Eemember this day upon which you have come out of 
Egypt, and Yahweh has led you thence with a high hand. 
In remembrance of it you must use no leaven upon this day 
of the month Abib on which you have come out from Egypt. 
When Yahweh shall have brought you 'into the rich land of 
Canaan, then you must observe this religious ordinance ; 
seven days long in this month you must eat unleavened 
bread, and on the seventh celebrate a festival in honour of 
Yahweh. No barm, or anything that is leavened must be 
seen in your land during those days, and you must declare 
to your children : This serves as a remembrance of what 
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Yahweh did for us when we left Egypt. To the end of time 
you must observe this law."^ 

Surely no elaborate proof is necessary to show us that 
this story leads us far away from the field of history. Only 
try to picture the scene. The death of the firstborn ; Moses 
and Aaron summoned to the palace ; the command given to 
depart ; the emigration of a whole people — all in one single 
night ! If we say nothing of the astounding number of six 
hundred thousand men, since it is another writer who fur- 
nishes it,^ and on the same grounds pass over the circum- 
stance that it was just at that very moment that the Israel- 
ites asked their neighbours to lend them the gold and silver 
vessels and the garments,^ yet, even according to this writer, 
the Israelites occupied a whole district of their own, and were 
a decidedly numerous people. Such quick movements, there- 
fore, are inconceivable. But yet we cannot allow them a 
longer time, for it is just this extreme rapidity upon which 
the story insists as the reason why all the IsraeHtes had to 
eat bread that had not risen the next day. 

The origin of this feature of the legend is easily explained. 
The true connection of things has been exactly reversed in 
the story. Here the custom of eating unleavened bread once 
a year in the month Abib is derived from the haste the 
Israelites had to make in leaving Egypt ; but the truth is 
that the feast of unleavened bread was established in some 
way quite independent of this emigration, and that 6tir 
writer is here attempting to give an explanation of the cus- 
tom, the real origin of which he did not know. Elsewhere,* 
the unleavened bread, which is not very palatable, is called 
bread of affliction, as if it were intended to commemorate 
the misery which Israel suffered in Egypt. This, however, 
would be very inappropriate to a feast of dehverance. 

» Exodus XÜ. 29 -34, 37—39, xiii. 3-10. » Exodus xii. 37. 

■ Exodus xii. 35—36. * Deuteronomy xvi 3. 
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The ** feast of unleavened bread" was one of the most 
ancient of the Israelite festivals, and was celebrated in the 
month Abib or Nisan, about our April. The real explanation 
of the use of unleavened bread, from which the festival 
derived its name, was probably as follows : As soon as the 
leaven works in flour, it ferments, that is to say, it 
begins to decompose. Now, in ancient times, everything 
in which the smallest trace of decomposition could be dis- 
covered, was regarded, not only in Israel but elsewhere, as, 
to a certain extent, unclean. Unleavened bread was holy 
bread, fit for the priests. The use of it, therefore, might 
express the idea that the Israelites were a nation of priests, 
called to holiness. Originally, the feast of unleavened bread 
was a festival of the husbandmen, at which a sacrifice from 
the first-fruits of the harvest was made to Yahweh. 

The second ancient writer, whose account is woven into 
a single whole with the one of which we have just spoken, 
also mentions the last plague, the death of the firstborn. 
But he does not lay so much stress upon the haste with 
which the Israelites left the country, though he too mentions 
it. He also tells us of Moses' orders to the IsraeHtes to bor- 
row all manner of valuables firom the Egyptians.^ But he 
fixes our chief attention upon the death of the firstborn, 
since he desires to explain a religious usage of the Israelites 
by it. Accordingly, he makes Moses issue the following 
commandment, in the name of Yahweh.* ** Consecrate aU 
your firstborn to Yahweh I The first youngling dropped by 
a clean beast, whether ox, sheep, or goat, you must sacrifice 
to him. The young of an unclean beast — an ass, for ex- 
ample — ^must be redeemed by a lamb, or else got rid of. 
And in place of your eldest son or eldest daughter, too, a 
sacrificial beast must be offered.'* 

The origin of this custom, which is extremely ancient, 

' Exodus xi. 1—3. * Exodus xiil 1, 2, 11—16. 
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and probably even dates from a time before that of Moses, 
is not difficult to explain, after all that we have said of the 
character of the old IsraeHte gods, Yahweh among the rest. 
If they were reverenced principally as stem beings, nothing 
is more natural than that their worshippers should seek to 
win their favour by a great and bloody sacrifice, and so 
should consecrate to them the firstborn of man and beast, 
as being the strongest and best. 

No doubt the death of the firstborn, or at any rate of 
Pharaoh's son,^ formed a part of the most ancient traditions 
as to the emigration of Israel from Egypt ; and we may see 
from the works of these writers how each took advantage of 
it in a different way. The one explains from the horror of this 
event the hot haste with which the Israelites were driven 
out, and thence again the custom of eating unleavened bread. 
The other finds in it the explanation of the IsraeUte's duty 
to consecrate his firstborn to Yahweh, Still ampler use was 
made of it, however, as we shall see, by the latest author, the 
writer of the Book of Origins. 

In the Book of Origins the story of the doings of Moses 
in Egypt was preceded by no account of his calling in Midian. 
It began as follows:^ God said to Moses, **I am Yahweh. 
To the patriarchs I appeared as God Almighty, but under 
my name Yahweh I did not reveal myself to them. I also 
made a compact with them, by which I promised them 
Canaan, the land in which they sojourned as strangers, for 
an inheritance. Now I have turned my ear to the wailings 
of the sons of Israel, whom the Egyptians are oppressing, 
and I have bethought me of my compact. Tell the Israel- 
ites, therefore, that I, Yahweh, will free them from the yoke 
of the Egyptians, and deliver them with a high hand ; and 
that, moreover, I have chosen them as my people, my own 

» Exodus iv. 23. • Exodus vi 2 ff . 
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possession, and I will be their god, to bring them into the land 
that I have promised by oath to their fathers." Moses re- 
peated these words to the people, but they were too completely 
crushed by slavery to Hsten to him. It was no wonder then 
that when Yahweh told Moses to command Pharoah, in his 
name, to set Israel free, he hesitated and cried : ** See, even 
the Israelites themselves would not listen to me. How then 
can I expect Pharaoh to hear me ? Besides I am slow of 
speech." But Yahweh repeated his command. 

Here the narrative^is broken by a list^ of certain Israelite 
families of the tribes of Eeuben, Simeon, and Levi, in which 
that of Levi occupies the chief place, and the whole is closed 
by an account of the descent of Moses and Aaron, whom 
the writer represents as eighty and eighty-three years old 
respectively, when they spoke to Pharaoh.* 

Here followed originally an account — probably a short 
one — of the judgments which Yahweh brought upon Pharaoh 
without effect. This was dropped by the Kedactor, because 
he had taken up the more detailed accounts of the same 
events furnished by the older writers. Then came the last 
plague, the death of the firstborn, which gave occasion for a 
long digression on the celebration of the Passover. 

We shall return hereafter to some of the special features 
of this story, more particularly to Yahweh*s express declar- 
ation that hitherto he had only revealed himseK as God 
Almighty, and to the unbelief of the Israelites. At present 
we must speak of the Passover. The account given of it is 
as follows :® 

At Yahweh's command Moses ordered every head of a 
family to get himself a lamb, one year old, and of the male 
sex, on the tenth day of the month Abib, with which the 
year commenced, to keep this lamb till the fourteenth, and 
then to slaughter it in the evening. Since the whole lamb 

' Exodus vi 13-26. '^ Exodus vii 7. » Exodus xil 1 ff. 
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had to be eaten, two families might join together if the 
niembers of one were too few to finish it. We may notice 
in passing that the Jews of a later time reckoned that one 
lamb would do for more than ten, but not so many as twenty 
persons. The lamb was to be roasted whole — entrails and 
all — and eaten with bitter herbs and unleavened bread. 
What was left when all who joined the festival were satisfied 
must be burned. In eating the meal they had to stand, 
with their outer clothing tucked up, their sandals on their 
feet, and their staves in their hands, as if they were in haste. 
This feast was called Pesach, that is sparing, because when 
Yahweh passed through Egypt in the night to slay all the 
first-born, he would spare the Israelites. To make sure of 
this they must put a streak of the lamb's blood upon the 
doorposts and thresholds of their houses. Wherever he saw 
this sign the angel of Yahweh would pass by the house. 
The week of unleavened bread began with this feast, and its 
first and last days were to be observed as days of rest. As 
for the strangers who were dwelling amongst the IsraeHtes, aU 
those who had submitted to circumcision, the token of the 
covenant, were to observe the Pesach. 

We cannot fail to notice how badly this story agrees with 
that of the other writers, who make the IsraeHtes leave 
Egypt in such haste that they have no time to let their 
bread rise. For here they are informed four days before- 
hand that they are to depart on the night of the fourteenth, 
, and are commanded to have no leaven in their houses at the 
time, so that the circumstance of their taking unleavened 
bread with them is anything but accidental, as the other 
writers make it. 

The history of the Jewish feast of Pesach is far from 
certain. Probably it was an old IsraeHte new-year's feast, 
and this may be the meaning of the name Pesachj which is 
best translated by ** transition," and has given rise, by a 
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misunderstanding, to our name "Passover." This feast, 
with all its usages, which were in anything but harmony 
with the pure worship of Yahweh, seems to have been faith- 
fully and zealously observed by most of the IsraeHtes, espe- 
cially the adherents of the heathen party. It fell at about 
the same time of year as the strictly IsraeHte feast of un- 
leavened bread, and since the champions of the Mosaic 
principles saw no chance of getting rid of this feast of 
Pesach, which was such a thorn in their sides, they found a 
place for it in the worship of Yahweh, and connected it with 
the feast of unleavened bread. This explanation, indeed, is 
only conjectural, but it is certain that the most ancient laws 
deal with the feast of unleavened bread alone ,^ and that the 
earliest regulations of the Passover only date from the time 
of King Josiah.* Even they make no mention of a pascal 
lamb as yet, but allow the Israelites to offer ** sheep and 
oxen" on the occasion. The first trustworthy accounts of the 
actual celebration of a Passover likewise place it in the reign 
of Josiah.® * 

The narrative we are now considering dates from the first 
century after the Babylonian captivity, and contains the oldest 
description of the details of the feast. The regulation that the 
IsraeHtes were to eat the lamb as if they were standing ready 
to start on a hurried journey, certainly was not borrowed 
by the writer firom the existing usage, but was supplied by 
himself to bring into prominence the meaning he attached to 
the feast. The same may be said of the command about 
streaking the doorposts with blood. But such practices are 
not easily impressed upon a people, and as far as we know 
the precepts were never observed. The Bible contains no 
farther regulations concerning the feast, except with refer- 
ence to the so-called little Passover which was to be held on 

* Exodus xxiiL 15, xxxiv. 18 ; Deuteronomy xvi 16. 
* Deuteronomy xvi 1, 2, 5. "2 Kings xxiii 21, 22. 
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the fourteenth day of the second month by those who had 
been prevented from celebrating it on the fourteenth of 
Nisan.^ The Eabbis, of course, have made a number of 
special rules about the various observances. 

The Passover has become the great feast of the Jews, 
and is always zealously observed. It is but natural that it 
should be so. The observances connected with it have 
struck deep roots through the unbroken usage of centuries ; 
for nothing has such desperate tenacity of life as ancient 
customs. Even when no longer understood they are ob- 
stinately retained. After the captivity no one really knew 
what was the origin of that roasted lamb and those bitter herbs, 
any more than we do now ; but as long as the Temple stood, 
in the forecourt of which the lamb was to be slaughtered, so 
long was the custom kept up. Then it fell into disuse ; for the 
old law laid down so distinctly that the pascal lamb must 
not be eaten just anywhere that happened, but at Jerusalem 
alone,' that it was impossible to overlook this point. Still, 
the Passover itself was observed as the festival of the nation's 
birth. Under the hands of reformers the ancient feasts of 
the harvest and* the new year had become for Israel days of 
commemoration of Yahweh's goodness, and as such they 
were still kept up. This change of the old festivals from the 
ploughman's and reaper's feasts to days of national com- 
memoration, is a mark of progress; for though it is a matter 
of interest to every man that he is entering upon a new 
year, or sees a good harvest ripening, yet it is of far greater 
importance to a people to keep in mind its origin and the 
most important facts of its past history. It exerts an ex- 
alting, hallowing influence over it. 

Yahweh released Israel from Egypt I It was this that 
the Jews remembered with such thankful joy during the cen- 
turies in which his people were for the most part in a state 

* Numbers ix. 1—14. * Deuteronomy xvL 2, 6, 6. 
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of deep humiliation. * Why was Israel made a nation at the 
time we are commemorating ? What does Yahweh require 
of us ? Why are we the chosen ones of the Almighty, so 
insignificant iand rejected ? What is to become of us ? 
What is this people's destiny ? * Such questions forced them- 
selves upon the minds of thoughtful men during the festivi- 
ties and usages with which these memories were connected, 
and filled them with earnest thoughts. 

It could not but have a good effect upon the faithful Jew 
when, at the celebration of the Passover, he joined in singing 
the great Hallel, i,e,, Psalms cxiii. — cxviii., with all its depth 
and joy of rehgious feeling. Listen, for instance, to the 
song with which it opens : — 

Hallelayah I {i.e., praise TabwehX 
Ye senrants of Yahweh praise, 

Aye, praise ye Yahweh's name I 
Blessed be Yahweh's name 

Henceforth, for ever and eyer I 
From the east imto the west 

Let Yahweh's name be praised ! 
Exalted above all peoples is Yahweh, 

His glory is higher than heaven ! 
Who is like Yahweh, our god. 

Who is enthroned on high ? 
Who looks down from above 

Upon all things in heaven and earth t 
Who raises the poor from the dust. 

And lifts up the needy from the mire ! 
Sets him by the side of the nobles 

Among the great ones of his people ! 
And makes a childless woman 

A joyful mother of sons I 
Halleluyah ! 
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Chapteb v. 

THE EXODUS. 
Ex. XnL 17— XV. 2t. 

IN the last chapter we apoke of the religious usages in 
which the Israelites celebrated the memory of their 
forefathers* deliverance from Egypt. But we have not yet 
quite done with the old legends that teU us about the deli- 
verance itself. A few more words however will suffice. 

Instead of going straight from the land of Goshen in a 
north-eaaterly direction towards Canaan, the Israelites turned 
south, and came to the northern extremity of the so-called 
Bed Sea. Meanwhile Yahweh had once more hardened 
Pharaoh's heart ; so he set out with an army in pursuit of 
his runaway slaves and hemmed them in between the sea 
and his own troops. But Yahweh, cleaving the waters of 
the gulf, led them across its bed to the other side in safety, 
and when the Egyptians boldly followed them along this 
wondrous pathway he made them pay for their rashness by 
destroying them amid the returning waves, and not a single 
man was left ahve. Full of triumph in their escape, the 
rescued Israelites raised the song: "Sing to the glory of 
Yahweh ! for he is great. The horse and his rider he dashes- 
into the sea ! " 

Here, again, the account is made up from two old legends 
that give us different representations of the event in many 
particulars. According to the one, God led his people south- 
wards into the desert, instead of straight to Canaan^ because 
otherwise they would have come. into immediate collision 
with the Phihstines, and fear of this warlike tribe might 
have made them desire to turn back to Egypt ;^ whereas the 

* Exodus xiü. 17. 
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other narrator says that Yahweh deliberately led the Israel- 
ites from Eamses to Succoth,^ thence to Etham, thence to 
Pi-Hachiroth, on the western shore of the sea, with the Yery 
dishonourable purpose of tempting Pharaoh to pursue the 
Israelites, since they appeared to have lost themselves. This 
would give Yahweh one more opportunity of showing by 
Pharaoh's destruction how mighty he, the god of Israel, 
was.* This writer also tells us of a special sign of the 
divine presence, namely, a column of fire by night and a 
column of smoke by day, which went in front of the army 
and showed it the way to go.® Now when Israel was passing 
through the Bed Sea, this column placed itself behind the 
people and gave them light, while its dark side was turned 
upon the Egyptians, so that the two armies never came to 
close quarters all the night.* This idea apparently owes its 
origin to the ancient custom of carrying a fire before a 
caravan or an army in the desert. By night it sent up a 
clear flame, and by day it was supplied with such fuel as 
would form a column of smoke. It would therefore be a 
kind of ensign which everyone could always see. The other 
narrator has not a word of this. According to one legend 
Israel went out ** with uplifted hand," that is, in our military 
language, "with flying colours;'** according to the other 
they fled, and when they saw Pharaoh's troops drawing near 
were greatly terrified, until Moses quieted their feajrs.® One 
story makes a strong east wind dry the sea;^ the other 
says that Moses dried it with a wave of his magic staff.® 
According to the one the hymn of triumph was sung by 
Moses' sister, Miriam the prophetess, who led the girls in 
the festal dance, timbrel in hand, and was the first to raise 
the alternating or responsive song;® the other puts into the 

» Exodus xii. 37. • Exodus xiv. 1-4. » Exodus xiiL 20—22. 
* Exodus xiv. 19, 20. * Exodus xiv. 8. • Exodus xiv. 10—14. 
^ Exodus xiv. 21. * Exodus xiv. 15—18. • Exodus xv. 20, 2L 
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month of Moses and all Israel an elaborate song of praise^ 
which could not possibly have been composed until some 
' time after the passage of the Eed Sea, since it speaks of the 
conquest of Canaan as of something already accomplished.^ 

The so-called Bed Sea or ** Sea of Eushes " through 
which the Israelites are said to have passed, is now con- 
nected by the Suez Oanal with the Mediterranean, and 
appears in early times to have extended further north than 
it does at present. This Eed Sea is subject to a violent ebb 
and flow of the tide, and more than one traveller has in- 
formed us that a little north of Suez it is possible to wade 
across the gulf at low water, not indeed dry-footed, but yet 
without danger. It is remarkable that the tide rises and 
falls very suddenly there. These peculiarities of the place 
have probably given rise to the formation of our legends, 
but they cannot make the story credible as it now stands. 
For it is no ordinary ebb, with the succeeding flood, of which 
it tells us, but a miracle, worked, according to one of the 
narrators, by the staff of Moses ; and it is expressly said 
that the water stood up like a wall right and left of the 
Israelites as they passed through, and that it rushed back 
into its bed at the command of Moses. 

Instead of dwelling any longer upon these points, we will 
now see what the Egyptian tradition has to tell us of this 
** Exodus " or going <mt of the IsraeHtes which has given its 
name to the second book of the Bible. 

Manetho* then tells us the following story: — King 
Amenophis desired the privilege, which had been granted to 
one of his predecessors, of seeing the gods. One of the 
priests told him that there would be no difficulty about it if 
he would cleanse Egypt of all who were unclean or leprous. 
In order to comply with this condition, the prince assembled 
eighty thousand of those unhappy men, and condemned 

^ Exodus xv. * Exodus zy. 13. ' See p. 9l 
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them to work as slaves in the stone quarries east of the Nile. 
But amongst them were certain priests, who, as such, were 
favourites of the gods. So the priest who had told the king 
the condition upon which his wish might be accomplished, 
began to be afraid that the gods would take the part of their 
servants, and accordingly punish him. He was so terrified 
that he put an end to his own life, having first sent the king 
a written prophesy that these lepers, assisted by foreigners, 
would rule over Egypt thirteen years. At the request of the 
unhappy convicts in the stone quarries, the king released 
them from their painful toil, and let them dwell in the city 
of Avaris, which had been built by the Hyksos. Then Osar- 
siph, a priest of Heliopolis, put himself at their head, gave 
them laws which violated all the customs of the Egyptians, 
and with the aid of the remnant of the Hyksos conquered 
Egypt. Their rule was terrible beyond description; but 
after thirteen years they were driven out by the king's son, 
Sethos or Eamses by name, and pursued to the borders of 
Syria. This priest afterwards took the name of Moses. 

If this last piece of information were taken from the 
ancient traditions there would be no kind of doubt as to this 
being the Egyptian account of the Exodus of the Israehtes. 
But this is not the case. The concluding words in which we 
are told that Osarsiph afterwards called himself Moses, 
simply give us the opinion of Manetho himself, who be- 
lieved that the lepers of the old tradition were no other than 
the Israehtes. This story has very few features in common 
with that in the Bible; and doubtless there were other 
occasions upon which tribes of shepherds left Egypt with or 
without the consent of the inhabitants. The Philistines, 
amongst others, probably cam« from Egypt,^ and accordingly, 
some scholars have found in the Egyptian story a re- 
miniscence of the emigration of this warlike tribe. The 

' Genesis x. 14. 
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enemies of the Jews took advantage of the story to represent 
them as descendants of leprous Egyptians, and for this 
reason Josephus does his very best to throw doubt upon its 
truthftdness. It is very difficult to come to any decided 
conclusion ; for after all, the two traditions do agree very 
remarkably in some few points, as, for example, in saying 
that the tribes were expelled by the son and successor of the 
king who had oppressed them, and that there was a reli- 
gious question at the root of the whole. 

At the heart of these legends Hes some such representa- 
tion of what took place, as follows i — The Hebrews, who 
lived in the province of Goshen, were oppressed by Bamses 
n. ; heavy burdens were laid upon them, and the cities of 
Bamses and Pithom were built partly to keep them in sub- 
jection and partly to protect the frontier against the Be- 
douins. As long as Bamses Hved every attempt at a rising 
was in vain. But when he died and was followed by his son 
Menephthah a successful conspiracy, of which Moses and his 
brother were the soul, was formed by the sufferers. After 
several vara attempts, the object of the insurgents 'was ac- 
compHshed, and they threw off Pharaoh*s yoke, inflicting a 
defeat upon him on the shores of the Bed Sea, which de- 
prived him of all hopes of keeping his slaves in his power. 
It is certainly true, moreover, that there was some new re- 
velation of the nature of the deity, just before the effort on 
the part of these tribes to gain their freedom ; for in ancient 
times it was generally a religious movement that stirred the 
life of a people and led to a poHtical or social revolution. 
Perhaps, also, it is historically true that just at the time 
Egypt suffered a number of disasters, which discouraged the 
king and his people, and of which the Israehtes took ad- 
vantage to throw off the yoke, looking upon them as signs 
that their god, or rather their gods, were helping them, and 
that they were stronger than the gods of the Egyptians. It 
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is also quite possible that the stories of the passage of the 
Bed Sea preserve the memory of the Israelites having taken 
advantage of the ebb to cross a ford of the sea and having 
thus escaped, while the Egyptians were surprised by the 
flood as they hurried in pursuit of them. 

But the whole of this history becomes unintelligible if we 
believe the statement that the sons of Israel numbered six 
hundred thousand men, when they left Egypt.^ For if we 
add to this, not only the women and children, but the "mixed 
multitude'' as it is called, which was thought sufficiently 
numerous to be mentioned separately,* we shall reach a figure 
of about three millions. If this were so, it would not only be 
impossible to conceive of the whole people getting into order 
for their journey in one night, but even of their being 
oppressed in the manner stated in Exodus, or crossing the 
sea in a single night. To form some idea of all that would 
have been involved in this, we have only to remember 
that in 1812, when Napoleon crossed the river Niemen, it 
took his army of about two hundred and thirty thousand 
men, three days and nights to cross the river, by three 
bridges in close file. If we bear in mind that the Israelites 
would have about three times as many fighting m^n, en- 
cumbered, too, with all those women, children, and flocks, 
the impossibility of what we are told becomes obvious. In 
the same manner it is easy to say : " And Moses said to the 
IsraeHtes : Rise up I " but where no telegraph was available 
it would take one or two days for an order to break up to 
reach the furthest quarter of a camp in which there were 
about three million people. The sequel of the history, the 
wandering in the desert, the fruitless efforts to gain a father- 
land, everything becomes equally inexplicable, or rather 
impossible, on the supposition that the Israelites were as 
numerous as is here stated. 

» Exodus xii. 37. " Exodus xii 38. 
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Where does this enormous figure come from ? Probably 
some writer used it in the first instance as a round number, 
to signify a great multitude ; but the writer of the Book of 
Origins means it seriously and literally, and gives us, on one 
occasion, the number of six hundred and three thousand five 
hundred and fifty men over twenty ;'^ and, on another, that 
of six hundred and one thousand seven hundred and thirty,* 
besides the Levites, who were twenty-two thousand strong.® 
Moreover, he goes so far as to tell us how many men belonged 
to each of the tribes.^ But although such detailed statements 
give the narrative an air of truth, they are in fact utterly 
untrustworthy, and perhaps rest upon calculations just as 
artificial as the estimate of the time which the Israelites 
spent in Egypt.*^ How strong the IsraeHtes really were we 
cannot tell; but when we think how much difficulty they 
had in conquering Canaan, and that they only partially suc- 
ceeded after all, we shall be more inclined to agree with the 
writers who say that they were but few in number,^ than with 
those who declare that they were countless as the stars of 
heaven.^ In fact we shall probably be rather above than 
below the mark if we put their army at sixty thousand instead 
of six hundred thousand. 

The deliverance from Egypt, of course, brought great 
glory to Yahweh, the god in whose name Moses had acted. 
Let us put ourselves, as well as we can, in the position of 
the people of an age when belief in many gods was universal I 
The Israelites worshipped a number of gods ; but they did not 
all pay homage to the same. On the contrary, every tribe, 
every clan, every family, had its own god or its own gods, and 
they bore a more or less exalted character according to the 

* Numbers i 45, 46. * Numbers xxvi 51. ' Numbers iii 14—39. 

* Numbers i., ii * See VoL I., p. 82. 

' Exodus xxiii 27—30 ; Deuteronomy viL 7, &c. ' Deuteronomy! 10. 
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degree of the spiritual elevation of their worshippers. Many a 
one had his own special gods, upon whose favour or disfavour 
he believed his lot to depend. One worshipped stones and 
such lifeless objects, another worshipped an animal, one the 
heavenly bodies, another a tree or a mountain. But did all 
the "sons of Israel" call upon the same deity as their 
national god, and the guardian of their tribal federation ? 
This is a question which could only be answered with cer- 
tainty if we knew how closely the sons of Israel were united 
together in Egypt. If there was any god whom they wor- 
shipped in common, there is no doubt that they called him 
El-shaddai Now in the conception of Moses Yahweh was 
exalted above all gods. Probably he was the god of his own 
tribe or clan. Indeed this would be almost certain if we 
could accept it as a fact^ that his mother's name was Joche- 
bed (or Yo-chebed), for the first syllable of this name is an 
abbreviation of "Yahweh." As it is, however, the whole 
question is doubtful. But wherever this worship came from, 
however ancient or recent this name of the god may have 
been, it is certain that Moses came forward as the envoy of 
Yahweh. Thus every defeat of the Israelites, every failure 
in the plans of their bold leader, seemed a proof of the weak- 
ness of his god. The triumph of the Hebrews, on the con- 
trary, and the disasters which came upon Pharaoh and 
Egypt, were proofs of his great power. He had made the 
gods of Egypt feel the strength of his arm,* and was therefore 
the mightiest of gods, the El-shaddai. He in whose name 
Moses had acted became the object of the adoration of the 
people which owed to Moses its I'edemption from slavery. 
Although another Israelite makes the worship of Yahweh 
date from the time of Bnos,* and tells us that he was adored 
by the patriarchs as their god, it is a well-established and 
easily-explained fact that Yahweh was Israel's god "from 

* See p. 12. * Numbers xxxiii. 4. * Grenesis iv. 26. 
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the land of Egypt," as Hosea expresses it.* Not that he 
was the only god of the Israelites — for he had to share the 
honours of worship with others for centuries afterwards — 
but he was the special national god. So, when the Eed Sea 
parted the Hebrews from their pursuers, the foundation was 
laid for the worship of a single god, whose glory was to be 
maintained in spite of all opposition, the conception of whose 
nature was to be purified ever more and more, who was to 
number some of the greatest men that have ever lived 
amongst his worshippers, in whom pre-Christian antiquity 
might find its boast, and from the service of whom Chris- 
tianity itself was to be developed. 

" Yahweh is the mightiest of gods!" Such was the shout 
of some thousands of uncouth warriors who had just wrenched 
their necks, with danger and difficulty, from beneath the 
yoke of slavery; and now, when twenty-three centuries have 
passed, millions of men still raise, in many tongues, the 
temple songs which his worshippers composed in honour of 
him as centuries went by ; and, changing the name of Yah- 
weh for Lord' or Eternal, still sing the song : * 

Shout to the glory of Yahweh, O thou whole earth ! 
Serve Yahweh with gladness. 

Come before his presence with rejoicing ! 
Declare that Yahweh is Grod : 

He has made us, and» we are his ;' 

His peojde are we, the flock of his pasture. 
G-o into his temple-gates with offerings of thanksgiving— 

Into his forecourts with songs of prsose. 
Thank him, bless his name. 
For Yahweh is good, his mercy is everlasting, 

And his truth endures from generation to generation. 

^ Hosea xiiL 4. * Psalm c. ' After an amended version. 
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Chapteb VI. 

FROM THE RED SEA TO MOUNT HOREB. 

Ex. XV. 22 — XVII. 

WHEN the Israelites had grossed the Bed Sea — so all 
the old traditions tell us — ^they turned south-east to 
the neighbourhood of Horeb. The passage referred to at 
the head of our chapter does not mention all the resting- 
places that are given elsewhere,^ but of such as it does 
record the traditions have something definite to tell us. 
These accounts are far from forming a compact whole, and 
are evidently drawn from very different sources. Whenever 
it is worth while to point out the differences between them, 
we shall do so. 

Prom the shores of the Eed Sea Moses led the people to 
the desert of Shur, which they reached in three days, and 
where they suffered for want of water. At last they found a 
well at Marah, but its waters were bitter, as is indicated by 
the name, which signifies " bitterness." When the people, 
parched with thirst, murmured against their leader and 
asked him for water, Moses turned to his god ; and Yahweh 
did not leave him in perplexity, but showed him a piece of 
wood, which he had only to throw into the well to make the 
water drinkable. When the truth of Yahweh's word had 
been proved, it served to confirm the authority of Moses, 
and he made use of it to impress the commands of his god 
upon the hearts of his people, promising that if they would 
listen faithfully to Yahweh's commandments the diseases 
with which the Egyptians were afiBlicted should not visit 
them, for "Yahweh was their physician." From Marah 
the Israelites went on to Elim, where they found twelve 
wells and seventy palm trees. 

^ Numbers xxyüi'. 8 — 15. 
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This description agrees pretty closely with the actual 
condition of the western coast of the peninsula. Three 
days* journey from the Eed Sea, on the regular route to 
Sinai, the traveller* who has looked in vain for water all 
the way still finds- a bitter well, which the Arabs call 
Hawara, i.e., ** destruction," because they believe the bitter 
water to be hurtful. The Bedouins are not acquainted with 
any kind of wood that can sweeten the water, though this 
remedy is often enough appHed to bitter waters elsewhere. 
A few hours' journey south of this well is still to be found 
one of the best- watered spots in the whole peninsula, with 
seven wells and a grove of date trees. 

From Elim the Israelites passed, on their way to Sinai, 
into the desert of Sin. When they had reached this place, 
on the fifteenth day of the second month after the ezodus, 
discontent broke out in the camp again, for the provisions 
began to fail. * " Why couldn't you let us alone to die in 
Egypt?" cried the people to their leaders. "There we sat 
by the flesh-pots and had bread enough to eat. And now 
you have brought us here to die of hunger." But Moses and 
Aaron answered them : " This evening you shall learn that 
no other than Yahweh has led you out of Egypt, and to- 
morrow in .the morning you shall see his glory ; for he has 
heard your murmurings. It is not against us, but against 
him that you murmur. Who are we that you should murmur 
against us ?" Full of hope, and half ashamed of their com- 
plaints, the IsraeHtes turned their faces to the desert, towards 
Mount Sinai, and behold, the divine glory displayed itself in 
the pillar of cloud, the visible token of Yahweh's presence ; 
he had not forgotten them. 

No, Yahweh had not forgotten them ; as they were soon 
to learn. For in the evening there came countless flocks of 
quails that settled in the midst of the camp, and seemed 
completely to cover it, so that the people had only to put 
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out their hands to seize them; and in the morning a 
thick dew surrounded the camp, and when it cleared off; left 
the plain covered with innumerable grains of a certain un- 
known substance. When they saw this, the Israelites said : 
"What (man) is that?" So they called it "man" or 
manna. " See now," said Moses, " the bread that Yahweh has 
sent you ; he gives it you upon this condition, that each one 
gather a gomer (that is the tenth of an ephah) for every per- 
son in his tent." The Israehtes obeyed. Now some of them 
gathered more than others, and yet when they came to 
measure it, it was found that each had just a gomer. They 
could not preserve any of it ; for what they did not eat went bad 
in the night. All that was left upon the ground too, quickly 
disappeared, for as soon as the air grew warm it melted 
away. But it fell again every morning. It was round, 
white, and sweet as honey. On the sixth day they found 
that what they had gathered was twice as much as it had 
been before, and Moses told them that this was specially 
ordained by Yahweh to enable them to keep the Sabbath 
holy. They need not be afraid of keeping half of what they 
had gathered on Friday morning till the next day, for it 
would not go bad. It would be useless to go out to look for 
the heavenly bread on the day of rest, for none would fall. 
Some of the Israehtes discovered to their shame that this 
was true, for they came back empty handed after a vain 
endeavour to ünd the manna upon the Sabbath ; and more- 
over, were chastised by Moses for persistently refusing to 
obey the commandments of Yahweh and for breaking the 
Sabbath. Aaron was further commanded to keep a gomer of 
manna in an earthem vessel as a memorial for posterity. 
He did so, and put it in front of the ark 

The portions of the story that speaks of hallowing the Sab- 
bath and the preservation of a pot of manna,^ are of much more 

» Exodus xvi 4, 6, 22—36. 
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recent date than the rest. Of the quails, which are here onbr 
mentioned in passing, we have another and more detailed 
account, of which we shall speak presently. The stories of the 
extraordinary abundance of these birds and of the manna-dew 
are alike borrowed from real phenomena of nature. Innume- 
rable flocks of quails are often seen in Arabia, Palestine, Asia 
Minor, and Italy, and not unfrequently they fall to the 
ground by thousands from sheer exhaustion, or at least can 
be caught without difficulty. Manna is a substance well 
known in southern Europe and central Asia, and is used by 
apothecaries. It is a sticky, sweet-tasting sap, that flows in 
June and July, from the bark of several trees, especially that 
of a species of tamarisk. At night it is liquid, but it thickens 
towards morning. After sunrise it melts, and is then more 
difficult to collect. The ancients believed it to fall jÉrom 
the air, as honey also was sometimes supposed to do ; and 
there are certain facts which seem to prove that the manna 
juice is really suspended and carried away in a finely 
divided condition by the air, and then deposited, in damp 
weather, as a sweet dew. It may sometimes be useful as a 
medicine, but if used as the chief article of food it would be 
most injurious. 

From the desert of Sin they proceeded further east, at 
the command of Yahweh, until at Eephidim, the plain to the 
north of Horeb, the people suffered again from want of water. 
In bitterness of soul they turned upon Moses with the cry : 
* * Give us water I ' * Perplexed and indignant, Moses answered : 
"Why do you strive against me ? Why do you put Yah- 
weh^s willingness to such a test?" — "You have but led us 
out of Egypt to kiU us, with our children and our cattle," 
cried the multitude. — ** Yahweh I " said Israel's leader, 
praying to his god, ** what am I to do with this people ? 
They are not far from stoning me to death I" And Yahweh 
answered : " Stand before them in the way, with some of the 
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^ders of Israel, and take the staff with which you smote the 
Nile in your hand. See, I will go before you and stand there 
at the rock of Horeb. As soon as you strike this rock, there 
shall come out of it water enough to quench the thirst of the 
people." Moses did as Yahweh had told him, in the sight of 
the elders of Israel, and the desired result took place. He 
called the place Massah and Meribah, that is. Temptation and 
Strife^ because the IsraeHtes had striven with him there and 
had tempted their god or put him to the proof, saying : **Let 
us see now whether Yahweh is really in our midst or noi" 
There is only one other passage^ in which we are told of 
Moses striking a rock at the command of Yahweh, and 
making water flow from it ; but the love of exaggeration is 
so universal that we cannot be surprised to find the poet of 
one of the Psalms, which commemorates Yahweh's glorious 
deeds,* magnifying what is here narrated as follows : — 

He split the rocks in the desert, 

And gave them to drink in abundance, with floods ; 
He made streams come out of the rock 

And waters run down in rivers. 

But while we can easily forgive a poet for being a little 
high-flown, we are not so well pleased to find the Jewish 
scribes, in no poetical outbursts, but in sober, argumentative 
prose, talking nonsense about a rock that followed the camp 
of the IsraeUtes wherever it went, and kept them constantly 
supplied with water ; and it certainly is not very satisfactory 
to find such a man as the apostle Paul taking these ridicu- 
lous stories to be true, and looking for a hidden meaning in 
them.' 

Had the story a spiritual meaning originaUy ? It is 
difficult to give any positive answer. It is remarkable that 
in this passage Horeb is called the <' mountain of Q-od," 

^ Numbers xx. 11. ' Fsakn IxxviiL 15, 16, compare Psahn cxiv. 8. 

" 1 Corinthians z. 4. 
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which Moses ascended, as we shall see, to receive revelations 
from Yahweh, and that Yahweh himself stands upon the 
rock from which the water is to spring. The prediction of 
no less than three prophets of the time of the captivity,^ 
that a stream should flow from the temple of Yahweh, seems 
to be related in some way to the description just given. 
Can this stream of Uving water, a priceless boon to an 
Eastern, represent the teaching of Yahweh ? However this 
may be, the account given in Exodus is distinctly meant to 
tell us of a miracle by which Yahweh sought to prove to the 
IsraeHtes that he was with them. 

The same lesson was to be learned by them from the 
manner in which they gained a victory (still at Kephidim) 
over the wandering robber-tribe of the Amalekites. When 
these marauders fell upon the IsraeHtes, Moses commanded 
Joshua to take the field against them with a few picked 
troops, while he himself went on the following day, staff in 
hand, to stand on the summit of a hill. Joshua obeyed, 
and Moses ascended the hill, accompanied by Aaron, and a 
certain Hur, who reappears once or twice in the ancient 
traditions^ as a companion of Moses. It soon became clear 
that the victory did not depend upon the warriors engaged 
in the battle, but upon Moses, for whenever he raised the 
wondrous staff on high, the IsraeHtes had the advantage, 
but no sooner did he drop the hand in which he held the 
staff than the Amalekites became too strong for them. 
Moses, of course, did all that was possible to secure the 
victory for his people, but at last his arms became so weary 
that he could bear it no longer. Then his companions came 
to his assistance, brought a stone upon which he could sit 
down, and supported his arms, one upon each side. So 
Moses was able to keep his hands uplifted until evening, and 

* Joel iii 18; Ezekiel xlvii. 1 S.; Zechariah xiii. 1, xiv. 8. 

^ Exodus xxiv. 14, xxxi 2. 
F 
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Joshua was enabled to defeat the Amalekites. After the 
successful termination of the contest, Yahweh said to Moses: 
" Write this in a book for a memorial, and let Joshua surely 
know that I will root out the memory of Amalek from under 
the sun." Then Moses built an altar, which he called 
** Yahweh, my banner ; " and sang : 

** The hand on the banner^ of Yahweh ! 
War of Yahweh against Amalek, 
From generation to generation ! 

Israel murmuring in the desert is a striking type of dis- 
content. Hardly released from the most fearful slavery, 
Israel not only complains of its present, but actually exalts 
its past to the skies, and hungers after the flesh-pots of 
Egypt, forgetting all the misery it had had to endure there. 
Just so the discontented always praise " the good old times," 
while they see nothing but the dark side of the present, and 
have no courage to meet the future. But it was not the ob- 
ject of the ancient legend to represent the forefathers of the 
people in an unfavourable light. To display the greatness 
of Yahweh, to glorify his endless goodness to his people, to 
exalt his infinite power over nature and over man, — this was 
its chief aim. Israel, in its discontent, had constantly put 
Yahweh to the test ; but he had always come out trium- 
phantly. The writer of Deuteronomy* admirably expresses 
the meaning of the oldest legends, in the words, " He fed you 
with manna, which neither you nor your fathers had known, to 
teach you that man lives not by bread alone, but by all that 
Yahweh may provide." ** Beware," such is the warning he 
puts into the mouth of Moses.' "Beware, when you are 
prosperous and have become rich, that you forget not in 
your pride Yahweh, who brought you out of Egypt, out of 

* Exodus xvii. 16, after an amended version. 
' Deuteronomy viii. 3. * Vv. 11—18. 
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the house of bondage, and led you through the desert, the 
great and terrible wilderness, full of serpents, dragons, and 
scorpions, the parched and waterless region ; Yahweh, who 
made water spring out of the flint rock, who fed you with 
manna in the desert, to humble you and try you and do good 
to you at last. May you never say : My own power and the 
might of my own hand has got me these possessions, but may 
you ever be mindful that it was Yahweh who made you thus 
prosperous, so as to establish the covenant that he had sworn 
to your fathers." 

It is not by its own efforts, but by Yahweh's help, that 
Israel is blessed; not only each individual, but the whole 
nation, is absolutely dependent upon him ; to trust in him 
without reserve is the surest way to prosperity ; such — as we 
have already hinted^ and shall afterwards show at greater 
length — ^was one of the leading thoughts of the Israelite pro- 
phets in the last centuries before the captivity. Their con- 
ception of the nature of God's help was often one-sided to 
the last degree, and brought Israel to many an utterly false 
conclusion. Trust in Yahweh often led to great mistakes. 
* It is not by natural means, it is not by bread earned in the 
common way, it is not by our own care and toil, it is not by 
working heartily together, it is by Yahweh's help alone that 
we enjoy our blessings' — such a belief, seriously maintained 
and believed, must, on many important occasions, have 
tended to make the Israelites leave things to take their own 
course, whue they themselves neglected all precautions and 
became utterly reckless. But for all that, their unreserved 
confidence in Yahweh proved a mighty source of strength to 
the pious sons of Israel in many a time of depression. It 
kept them firm, and enabled them to triumph in the midst 
of terrible temptations. In the Psalms of the Israelites we 
find the most impressive outpourings of their trust in Yah- 

» SeeVoL I., p. 29,30. 
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weh. Some of these we have already seen,^ but will now 
take one more, in which the contrast pointed out above, 
between self-help and trust in Yahweh, comes out very 
distinctly : ' 

Bejoice to the glory of Yahweh, ye righteous I 

It becomes the upright to praise him. 
Praise Yahweh with the harp, 

Exalt him with the lute ! 
Sing him a new song, 

Make the strings thrill with a strong and joyful sound ! 
For the conmiandment of Yahweh is good. 

His deeds are f aithfuL 
Justice and righteousness he loves. 

The earth is full of Yahweh's goodness. 
By Yahweh*s word was the heaven made 

The heavenly host by the breath of his mouth. 
He piles up the waters of the sea like sheaves. 

He lays up streams in treasure-houses. 
Fear before Yahweh, all the earth ! 

Stand in awe of him, all inhabitants of the world ! 
For he speaks, and it is there ; 

He commands, and it stands fast. 
Yahweh destroys the counsel of the heathen. 

And brings the plans of the peoples to nought. 
But Yahweh*s decree stands fast for ever. 

The thoughts of his heart to all generations. 
Blessed is the people whose god is Yahweh, 

Whom he hath chosen for his inheritance ! 
Yahweh looks down from heaven ; 

He beholds all the children of men. 
From the place where he dwells he looks 

Upon all the dwellers on earth. 
He formed their hearts. 

And looks upon all their doings. 
A king does not triumph by the strength of his army, 

Or a hero escape by the greatness of his might. 
The horsemen are spoiled of their victory 

Their might defends them not from defeat. 
Behold, Yahweh*s eye is on them that serve him. 

On them that hope in his grace. 

» See VoL L, pp. 273, 289. » Psalm xxxiil 
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He delivers their soul from death, 

Their life in the time of famine. 
We wait upon Yahweh ; 

Our help and our shield is he. 
For in him our heart rejoices, 

We trust in his holy name. 
May thy grace, O Yahweh, be with us. 

Because our trust is in thee ! 

The same thought is still more clearly expressed in the 
following lines taken from another song : ^ 

Some trust in chariots and some in horses. 
But we in the name of Yahweh, our god. 

They are brought down and fallen, 
But we are risen and stand upright. 



Chapter VII. 

MOSES REPRESENTS YAHWEH. 

Ex. XIX., XX. 18—26; XXIV. 1, 9-11; XXXIII. 7-11; 

Num. XII. 

THE peninsula in which, according to the narratives just 
given, the IsraeUtes pursued their journey from Egypt, 
is usually known as the Peninsula of Sinai. Geographers 
call it Arabia Petrsea, which is generally translated Stony 
Arabia, but really means that part of Arabia in which Petray 
the capital of the Edomites, is situated. The southern por- 
tion of this peninsula is covered by a mountain range that 
falls into two groups, the most western of which is known as 
Serbal and the other as Sinai. The former has been held 
sacred from the earUest ages, as its very name, which means 
** the mountain of Bel," sufficiently indicates. North of this 
mountain, along the shores of the Ked Sea, run a number of 
valleys, one of which is called "the written valley,"* on 
account of the number of inscriptions cut upon its rocky 

» Psahn XX. 7, 8. " See Map II. 
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walls by the pilgrims on their way to Serbal. To this very 
day, though the inhabitants of the neighbourhood are fol- 
lowers of Mohammed, they venerate Mount Serbal as a con- 
secrated spot. Sinai is a loftier group, and consists chiefly 
of three mountains. The one to the north is called Horeb, 
that to the east the Mount of Moses, that to the south-west 
the Mount of St. Catherine, after the Koman CathoHc saint 
of that name. In the books of the Old Testament the name 
of Serbal is not found. Those of Sinai and Horeb occur, 
indeed, often enough ; but it is exceedingly difficult to make 
out the relation in which they were supposed to stand to each 
other. It is evident not only that the writers had never 
visited these mountains themselves, but that they had formed 
no clear conception of the places of which they were speak- 
ing ; for they sometimes mention " the mountain of God" as 
if there were but one mountain in the southern portion of 
the Sinaitic peninsula that could be so described ; and yet 
the one speaks of Sinai, where the other (the Deuteronómist) 
speaks of Horeb. But the desert in which the mountains 
lay is always called the desert of Sinai. 

It is but natural that travellers in the East should have 
felt a deep interest both in Sinai and Serbal, and that many 
of them should have scaled these mountains in hopes of 
discovering, if possible, the scene of the wonders recorded in 
Exodus. As long as the whole narrative was accepted as 
historical, of course these places had an irresistible hold on 
the imagination ; and, even now, though we can trace the 
influence of unhistorical legends in the story, and are driven 
to admit that it is quite impossible to recover the details of 
all that took place among these mountains, yet we know that 
the alliances formed, the resolutions made, the revelations 
communicated, and the laws issued there, were of the utmost 
importance, and, in short, that Horeb played a prominent 
part in the education of Israel. 
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We may now go on to the examination of certain old 
accounts of these events. As usual, they are interwoven 
one with another, but we shall give them each by itself, and 
without the additions afterwards made to it. The first, then, 
runs as follows : ^ 

From Kephidim the Israelites journeyed to the desert of 
Sinai. When they had pitched their camp there Moses 
went up to the seat of God, the summit of Mount Horeb. 
There Yahweh said to him : " I will come to you in a cloud 
of smoke, so that the people may hear when I speak to you, 
and may always beheve your words henceforth. When the 
sound of the trumpet ceases, they must ascend the moun- 
tain.'* As soon as he had heard these words, Moses went 
down the mountain to the camp again, and prepared the 
people, by a religious consecration, to meet Yahweh ; order- 
ing them, amongst other things, to wash aU their clothes. 
When the Israelites had been thus purified, Moses led them 
to meet the deity, and drew them up at the foot of the 
mountain. Then a terrific trumpet-blast was heard, and 
Moses spoke to God, and he answered him with an audible 
voice. 

Then Yahweh told Moses to come up to his dwelling- 
place, together with Aaron and his sons Nadab and Abihu, 
and seventy elders of Israel The others were to worship 
from a distance, while Moses was to draw near to Yahweh 
alone. Those who were thus privileged above the rest made 
use of the permission given them, and actually saw the god 
of Israel, under whose feet was stretched a pavement as of 
sapphires, clear and transparent as the heavens themselves. 
He did them no harm in any way, but treated them as his 
guests, and they joined in a meal and rejoiced in his pre- 
sence. 

» Exodus xix. 2a, 3a, 9a, 13b, 14, 17, 19 ; xxiv. 1, 9—11 ; xxxiii 7—11 ; 

Niunbers xii 
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When the people had witnessed the conversation held 
between Moses and Yahweh, at the foot of Mount Horeb, 
they were convinced that Yahweh had really chosen Moses 
to represent him, and they observed with awe how their god 
held constant intercourse with him. For Moses had pitched 
a tent at a considerable distance outside the camp, and called 
it the **tent of conference," because it was there that he 
" conferred" with Yahweh. So anyone who wanted to consult 
the oracle had to go to this tent ; and when Moses came 
there the Israelites stood at the entrance of their tents and 
gazed after him in reverence, until he entered the conse- 
crated dwelling. Their awe-struck wonder was not ground- 
less, for no sooner had Moses disappeared behind the curtain 
than the pillar of cloud came down and stood before the en- 
trance of the tent. Yahweh was speaking to Moses ! No 
wonder that when the people saw it a tremor of sacred awe 
passed over them, and they threw themselves down upon the 
earth, each one before his tent 1 Yes ! Yahweh was speak- 
ing to Moses, face to face, as a man speaks to his friend. 
After that Moses came back to the camp, while his faithful 
servant, Joshua, the son of Nun, remained in the tent. 

Even Moses' sister, Miriam, was made to feel on one 
occasion that Yahweh had indeed chosen Moses to repre- 
sent him, and was prepared to support his servant's dignity. 
Miriam and Aaron were indignant with Moses for having 
married an Ethiopian wife. It was a constant source of 
irritation to them, and made it all the harder for them to 
acquiesce in the extraordinary privileges which he enjoyed. 
" What 1 " said they, " Is Yahweh to speak through Moses 
only, and not through us ? How he lords it over us ? " 
Now Moses was gentle beyond description, so he let them 
say all this without a protest. But not so Yahweh. He 
suddenly commanded them ** Go to the tent of conference, 
you three — Moses, Aaron, and Miriam ; " and as soon as 
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they had obeyed, the pillar of cloud came down and Yahweh 
placed himself, as was his wont, at the entrance. Then he 
called Aaron and Miriam outside the tent, and said in a 
voice of anger, ** Listen to me 1 If a prophet of Yahweh 
rises among you, I reveal myself to him in a vision or a 
dream. But with my servant Moses, whom I have placed 
over all I have, it is otherwise. With him I speak mouth 
to mouth. I give him no dark answers to his questions, 
but he sees the form of Yahweh clearly. Had you no fear 
of speaking against my servant Moses ? " So, for once, 
Aaron and Miriam had had one of those interviews with 
Yahweh at the entrance of the tent which had made them 
so envious of their brother. But, alas I it would have been 
better for them had it been withheld ; for Yahweh had 
spoken to them in wrath, and hardly had he ended before 
the pillar of cloud rose up once more, leaving the brother 
and sister who had been thus rebuked gazing in dumb bewü- 
derment one upon the other. Then a great horror fell upon 
them, for Miriam was white as snow with leprosy, and must 
be condemned to live outside the camp in a state of life-in- 
death, while everyone would shrink from her as from some- 
thing unclean. Thus, enduring the agony of a thousand 
deaths, she must drag out her wretched existence year after 
year. Bewildered and terrified Aaron turned to Moses, the 
brother he had so deeply injured, and cried imploringly, 
"Oh, master I deal not with us as our folly and our sin 
deserve. Look upon her! Leave her not in this pitiable 
plight.'* His appeal to the forgiving spirit of Moses was 
not in vain, for he threw himself to the earth and prayed, 
** Yahweh, do but heal her ! *' His god could not resist 
his supplication. He was willing to restore Miriam, but 
yet could not allow her to escape altogether unpunished. 
** Suppose," he said, " her father had spit in her face be- 
cause she had disobeyed him, would she not have been 
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unclean, and compelled to keep away from everyone for 
seven days ? Let her be treated as a leper then for seven 
days, and after that she shall be healed." They did as Yah- 
weh had said ; and since the Israelites had already broken 
up from Sinai when this took place, they had to halt and 
delay their journey seven days. Then Miriam was restored. 

These stories embrace some of the most ancient tradi- 
tions of the Israelites concerning the sojourn of their ancestors 
in the desert. In some cases their brevity makes them 
obscure. The statement, for instance, that Moses had mar- 
ried an Ethiopian wife comes upon us as a surprise, for it 
cannot be Zipporah who is meant, since she was a Midianite, 
and therefore a descendant of Abraham.^ As for Miriam, the 
old legends have nothing more to tell us of her, except that 
she led the Israelites in raising a song of triumph (being 
Aaron's sister and a prophetess, it is added ^), and that she 
died.® In the legend of the childhood of Moses, a sister 
who watched the basket is mentioned, but the name of 
Miriam does not occur. The little that is told of her hardly 
explains the importance attached to her by the prophet 
Micah, who says, when speaking of Israel's deliverance from 
Egypt,* " I, Yahweh, sent Moses, Aaron, and Miriam before 
you;" but she probably filled a more prominent place in the 
popular traditions than she does in those that have been put 
into writing and handed down to us. 

In one respect the review just given leaves a different 
impression from that produced by simply reading the narra- 
tive in Exodus as it stands — drawn as it has been from 
various sources, and more than once remodelled — I mean 
with regard to the events that took place at Sinai. Another 
legend runs as follows : * 

* Genesis xxv. 2. * Exoduai xv. 20. ' Numbers xx. 1. * Micah vL 4. 
* Exodus xix. 1, 2b, 3b -8, 10— 13a, 15, 16, 18 ; xx. 18—26. 
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In the third month after their escape from Egypt, the 
IsraeHtes came to the desert of Sinai and encamped over 
against the mountain. Then Yahweh called to Moses from 
the top of the mountain and said : ** Say to the house of 
Jacob, *You have seen how I have chastised Egypt, and 
taken you up as on the wings of an eagle and brought you 
here. And now if you will hear me and keep my command- 
ments, you above all peoples shall be my peculiar possession, 
for all the earth is mine. You shall be my kingdom of 
priests and a holy people.' Speak these words to them." 

In obedience to this command, Moses called the elders of 
Israel together and communicated the words of God to them, 
and they declared with one voice: "All that Yahweh has 
said we will do." When Moses brought this answer to his 
god, he ordered him to sanctify the people for two days, in 
order that they might be ready on the third day to see Yah- 
weh, who would then come down upon Sinai in the sight of 
all Israel. Moreover, Moses was to warn the people, on pain 
of death, not to ascend the mountain or even to touch it. 
Man or beast transgressing this command must be stoned to 
death or shot through with arrows. Moses faithfully reported 
all this to the people. On the third day, accordingly, early 
in the morning, fear and terror fell upon the people in the 
camp, for heavy peals of thunder rolled and fierce Hghtning 
flashed all round about, and a dark cloud settled upon the 
mountain, while the echoing sound of a mighty trumpet filled 
the air. All Sinai smoked like a furnace, and Yahweh came 
down in a glow of fire, and the Israelites trembled when they 
saw it. The peals of thunder and flashes of hghtning, the 
sound of the trumpet and the clouds of smoke, went on with 
no abatement till the people fled in terror, and only dared 
to stand still at a distance. Then they said to Moses : " Do 
you speak to us ! We will hearken to you. But let not God 
speak to us any more, or we shall perish !" ** Fear not," 
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answered Moses, .** God has come to try you, that you may 
fear him and may not sin." But the people kept standing 
afar off, while Moses went up into the darkness which was 
the abode of the deity. There he received certain command- 
ments to give to the people. 

The digression^ about fencing round the mountain to 
prevent the people from ascending it is hardly consistent 
with the account of the terror which laid hold of them, and 
is a later addition to the narrative. A more important point 
to notice is that neither in this account nor in the one pre- 
viously given is there the least indication that Yahweh on 
this occasion proclaimed with his own mouth the code of the 
** ten commandments.*' This conception is indeed found in 
Deuteronomy,^ and even in the book of Exodus in its pre- 
sent form ; but it is evident that it was not a part of the 
most ancient legends. In the first of these Yahweh himself 
says® that he will come down in the pillar of cloud in order 
that the IsraeHtes may believe in Moses, when they have 
seen that Yahweh speaks with him. In the second the 
same object is actually accompUshed, though not announced, 
beforehand ; for the people flee in terror, and say to Moses, 
" Let not Yahweh speak to us or we shall die. Do you 
speak to us ! " It was not tiU after this that Moses went up 
to the abode of Yahweh.* 

The various legends of which we have spoken illus- 
trate the different ideas which the IsraeHtes formed of 
their god, Yahweh, at different periods. The represen- 
tations according to which he reveals himself in the pillar 
of cloud, speaks to Moses in the hearing of the multi- 
tude, converses with him face to face, and is even seen by 
Aaron and his sons and by seventy elders, are more ancient 
than those in which he descends upon Sinai as a consuming 

> Exodus xix. 20 — 25. • Deuteronomy v. » Exodus xix. 9. 

* Exodus XX. 18—21. 
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fire, begirt with thunder and Kghtning. To this latter nar- 
rative, with the commandments given to Moses by Yahweh, 
we shall recur at greater length in another connection. We 
shall then have to speak of the covenant made between 
Yahweh and Israel, of the apostacy of the people which 
followed it, and of Yahweh's appearance to Moses.^ At 
present we will only speak of the object of all the legends 
we have given. It is the same in every case, viz., to point 
to Moses as the representative of Yahweh. 

The Israelites of after centuries looked upon Moses as 
their great lawgiver, the dehverer and leader of his people, 
the founder of the whole social and reHgious life of the sons 
of Israel ; but at the same time they did not suppose him to 
have thought out for himself, or to have drawn from his own 
inward experience, the truths which he taught his contem- 
poraries, and which they handed down to posterity. They 
beheved, on the other hand, that he owed them to a special 
revelation from his god. It was upon this behef that his 
authority was made to rest. If he had invented these reH- 
gious laws and social regulations himself, it would have been 
open to others to dispute their justice or authority. But it 
was not so. Yahweh had spoken to him, face to face, in the 
darkness on the mountain, and in the pillar of cloud before 
the tent. His contemporaries had actually heard how God 
spoke to him. . The people had witnessed the descent of 
Yahweh in thunder and Hghtning. Three-and-seventy of 
the most distinguished and trustworthy of the Israelites had 
even seen the god of Israel with their own eyes. Nay, for 
weeks, months, years in succession, all who dwelt in the 
camp had looked on with awe as the pillar of cloud placed 
itself in j&ront of the tent of conference. Unbounded con- 
fidence must be placed in Moses, therefore, and everything 

* Exodus xxiv. 3 — 8 ; xxxi. 18 — xxxlii. 6, 12— xxxiv. 35. 
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which he had commanded must be accepted as God's word, 
just as it stood. 

No one who has any knowledge of antiquity will be sur- 
prised at this, for similar beliefs were very common. All 
peoples who had issued from a condition of barbarism and 
acquired regular political institutions, more or less elaborate 
laws, an established worship, and maxims of moraHty, attri- 
buted all this — ^their birth as a natioA, so to speak — to one 
or more great men, all of whom, without exception, were 
supposed to have received their knowledge from some deity. 
Whence did Zarathustra (Zoroaster), the prophet of the 
Persians, derive his rehgion? According to the beHef of 
his followers, and the doctrines of their sacred writings, it 
was from Ahuramazda (Ormuzd) the god of light. Why did 
the Egyptians represent the god Thoth with a writing- tablet 
and a pencil in his hand, and honour him especially as the 
god of the priests? Because he was "the lord of the 
divine word," the fountain of all wisdom, from whose inspi- 
ration the priests, who were the scholars, the lawgivers, and 
the religious teachers of the people, derived all their wisdom. 
Was not Minos, the lawgiver of the Cretans, the friend of 
Zeus, the highest of the gods ? Nay, was he not even his 
son, and did he not ascend to the sacred cave on Mount 
Dicte to bring down the laws which his god had placed there 
for him ? From whom did the Spartan lawgiver, Lycurgus, 
himself say that he had obtained his laws ? From no other 
than the god Apollo. The Eoman legend, too, in honouring 
Numa Pompilius as the people's instructor, at the same time 
ascribed all his wisdom to his intercourse with the nymph 
Egeria. It was the same elsewhere ; and to take one more ex- 
ample — ^this from later times — Mohammed not only beHeved 
himself to have been called immediately by God to be the 
prophet of the Arabs, but declared that he had received every 
page of the Koran from the hand of the angel Gabriel. 
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The ancients would hardly have ascribed such a superhu- 
man origin to the laws and doctrines of the founders of their 
religions unless they had already believed that their gods did 
from time to time directly reveal themselves to special indivi- 
duals. This behef, however, they held most firmly. Feeling 
their own weakness, knowing how little knowledge there was 
of God and of divine things in their own souls, they drew a 
sharp line between that, which came from man and that 
which came from the deity. From man proceeded all that 
was perverse, unclean, and sinful; while all that was true 
and pure had its origin above. There was constant need, 
therefore, of direct revelation from the higher powers ; and 
this need was satisfied amongst nations of the most diverse 
character by oracles and witchcraft, and amongst the Israehtes 
especially by the preaching of the prophets, who were bound 
above all things not to utter what seemed good to their own 
hearts, but to deliver what Yahweh taught them. Since the 
ancients, then, were not only keenly alive to the need of 
immediate revelations, but also believed that they were as a 
fact constantly vouchsafed to men, it is not surprising that 
they should look upon all that their greatest religious teachers 
and lawgivers had done for posterity as the fruit of such 
intercourse with the gods. 

The question whether the founders of religions them- 
selves shared these beliefs and imagined themselves to stand 
in immediate communication with their god need not be 
answered at present, as we shall have abundant opportunity 
of dealing with the subject when we come to speak of the 
prophets. At present we need only point out the insecurity 
of a religious or political institution which is made to rest 
upon these supernatural revelations. As long as everyone 
runs in the old groove, repeats what others have said, and 
holds by everything that has once got established, the danger 
is not perceived. But as soon as anyone tries to give him- 
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self an account of his beliefs and actions, he feels the ground 
sink beneath his feet. Why did the Israelite worship Yahweh 
as the god of his people ? Why did he obey }\is laws ? 
Because Yahweh had spoken to Moses. But how did he 
know that this was a fact ? By the old traditions which 
bore witness to his holding converse with Moses in a pillar 
of cloud, and to his having been seen by Aaron and his 
companions. But a cultivated Israelite of the ninth century 
before Christ could no longer believe this. His idea of the 
nature of Yahweh was too sublime to admit of such a 
thought ; for no one could see him with impunity, but who- 
soever looked upon him died. Under the influence of this 
new conviction arose another conception, according to which 
Yahweh revealed himself in thunder and Hghtning, and the 
people, in terror lest they should be destroyed, and con- 
vinced that it was indeed Yahweh, entreated Moses to inter- 
pret the commandments of God to them. Afterwards, even 
this representation ceased to be satisfactory. The divine 
origin of the most important Mosaic ordinances, the ten 
commandments, must be stul better guaranteed. Thus rose 
the account of Deuteronomy, in which Yahweh proclaims 
the ten commandments with an audible voice, so that all 
Israel heard it. Hence it is that three mutually exclusive 
representations came into circulation, all of which have been 
preserved, placed side by side, and worked up into a single 
narrative. But all this could furnish no basis for the faith of 
any thoughtful man. Nor could contact with a worshipper 
of some other god fail to stimulate reflection. The IsraeHte 
in the Babylonian captivity, who spoke on rehgious subjects 
with a worshipper of Ahuramazda, must have had his ideas 
strangely confused. ** Yahweh spoke to Moses," said one. 
** Ahuramazda taught Zarathustra," said the other. Either 
there must be more than one god, then, which the cultivated 
JudsBan of the sixth century before Christ no longer beheved, 
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or else the Persians were the followers of a deceiver. One 
or other of these alternatives must be accepted. This was a 
fruitful source of intolerance ; and if the Judaean afterwards 
thought the whole matter out, and became aware of the 
inconsistencies in the tradition, his rehgion was completely 
undermined, and he was in great danger of falling into unbe- 
Hef. Many a one in earher and later times, and even in our 
own days, has lost his faith in this way. 

Let us beware, then, of resting our religious convictions 
upon supernatural revelations I ** But was not Moses sent 
by God ?" it may be asked. Undoubtedly he was. ** Did 
not God reveal a certain measure of truth to him ?'* Assu- 
redly he did. Moses was one of those ** children of the 
promise"^ whom mankind has to thank for its rehgious pro- 
gress. Amongst all peoples and in all ages there have been 
and still are such men. But though the revelation which 
falls to their lot may be higher than that of others to whom 
they ^serve as guides, yet it is not different in kind, it is not 
supernatural. That which is true and good commends 
itself, by its own excellence, to the reason and conscience of 
everyone who unites the power of perceiving the truth to a 
love of the truth when perceived, and who strives after purity 
of heart. By this means each one of us may receive revela- 
tions from God. 



Chapter VIII. 

THE FORTY YEARS WANDERING. 
Deut. I. 1 — II. 1. 

WE are now acquainted with the first and with part of 
the second book of the Pentateuch.^ The rest of the 
book of Exodus is taken up partly by a few narratives, of 

> See Vol, I., pp. 184, 185. * See VoL I., p. 52. 
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which we shall speak hereafter, and a short code of laws ; 
but chiefly by the description of a sanctuary, commonly 
called the tabernacle, that is, ** the tent." This tabernacle, 
however, never really existed except in the imagination of 
the writer of the Book of Origins, who gives us a detailed 
account of its shape and measurements, as well as the mate- 
rials of which, he says, it was made. The third book, which 
is called Leviticus, after the priestly tribe of the Levites, 
embraces a number of religious laws of very various dates, 
chiefly, however, from the first centuries after the captivity. 
They deal more especially with the regulation of the forms of 
worship. The fourth book is called Numbers, from the great 
quantity of figures which occur in it, especially in the early 
chapters, where the writer of the Book of Origins gives us 
a representation, which he had invented and worked out 
himself, of the camp of the IsraeHtes and the numerical 
strength of each tribe. The book also contains sundry laws, 
and certain narratives, of which we shall have occasion to 
speak elsewhere. The fifth book of the Pentateuch is Deu- 
teronomy, most of which was written in the time of Josiah, 
and formed the basis of his reformation.^ In it Moses is 
represented as addressing the IsraeUtes, shortly before the 
conquest of Canaan, and impressing Yahweh's command- 
ments upon them. Hence the name Deuteronomy, which 
means ** Repetition of the Law." 

The names of these five books are taken from the Latin 
translation of the Bible, which the Roman Catholic Church 
recognises as the official and only pure version of the Scrip- 
tures. It is commonly called the Vulgate, t.^., ** the generally 
spread." The Vulgate in its turn borrowed these titles from 
the Greek translation. 

In the form in which we now possess the book of Deu- 
teronomy, the legislation is preceded by an introduction, in 

1 SeeVoL I., p. 31. 
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which the writer reviews, under the person of Moses, all that 
took place between Yahweh's revelation at Horeb and Israel's 
entrance into the promised land. He only takes up such 
portions of the current accounts of this period as appear to 
him of peculiar interest, and places aU he tells us in the 
special Hght of his own conception of history. Amongst 
other things he gives us the following : — 

When the IsraeHtes had remained long enough at Horeb, 
they broke up their camp at the command of Yahweh, and 
journeyed northwards, through the desert, along Mount Seir, 
in order to take possession of Canaan, the land which their 
god had promised to their fathers. When they were ready 
for the journey, Moses complained that he could not perma- 
nently look after all the people, and urged the Israelites to 
select leaders for the tribes, clans, and smaller divisions. 
This plan was highly approved of, and Moses carried it out. 
in the name of the people. He exhorted the judges to pro- 
nounce impartial sentences, remembering that their utterance 
was a decision of God, and to refer the most difficult' oausea 
to him. He then issued a number of additional command- 
ments, and after that they broke up their camp. 

Journeying through the wilderness from Horeb eleven 
days, they came to Kedesh-Bamea, on the southern boundary 
of Canaan. ** Eise up, now !" cried Moses to them, ** Behold 
the land of promise ! Fear nothing, for Yahweh has given 
it to you." But the IsraeHtes came to him as one man and 
said : ** Let us be cautious, and send spies first. For we must 
learn which way we must take and what cities we shall come 
to.*' Moses gave his consent, and the voice of prudence was 
obeyed ; but, alas ! it was but the first timid indication of 
want of faith in Yahweh's almighty help, the prelude to an 
absolute refusal to hearken to his decrees ! 

Twelve men, one from each tribe, were sent to reconnoitre 
the land. They penetrated as far as to Hebron, surveyed 
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everything carefully, and even brought specimens of the 
fruits of the country back with them, and gave an account of 
what they had seen. In many respects their report was 
most favourable. It was a glorious country that Yahweh had 
destined for his people. But could they conquer it? A 
mighty people dwelt there, more powerful than Israel ; and 
their great cities were rendered yet more formidable by their 
massive waUs and gates. Nay, worse than all, a race of 
giants, the Anakites, dwelt there. When the people heard 
this their hearts sank within them, and cries of woe rang 
through the camp. ** Yahweh hates us," they exclaimed. 
" He has brought us out of Egypt to give us into the hands 
of the Amorites, that they may slay us. What are we to 
do?" In vain did Moses endeaVour to calm the panic- 
stricken people. All his attempts to revive their faith in 
Yahweh*s power were fruitless. "Eemember," he said, " all 
that took place in Egypt I Did not Yahweh, your god, fight 
for you ? And in the desert was he not like a father to you, 
taking up his child in his arms and carrying him over every 
dangerous place ? Did he not show you the way, and find 
you a place to encamp in every evening ? Did he not go 
before you by night in a pillar of flame and by day in a pillar 
of cloud ? Why do you not trust him, then ?'* It was of no 
avail. The people were overcome with terror. They would 
listen neither to Moses nor to Caleb, the only one of the spies 
who urged them to be of good courage. They refused to 
attack the land of Canaan. 

Then Yahweh was full of anger, and swore : ** Not one 
of this wicked generation, except Caleb, shall enter the 
good land that I have promised to their fathers. Even you, 
Moses, shall die in the desert, for the sin of your people. 
Bid Joshua be of good cheer, for he shall bring Israel into 
Canaan. As for you, Israel, since you wiU not go forward, 
turn back into the desert to the Bed Sea again." Humbled 
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by these words of reproof, and fearing what might follow, the 
people came to themselves again. They confessed their fault, 
and declared that they were ready to obey the commands of 
Yahweh and to set out at once. Nay, in their fickleness, 
they were even now girding on their weapons. But it was 
too late. Yahweh said to Moses : ** Forbid them to set out, 
for they will be defeated now, since I am not with them." 
But just as they had before refused to make ready for the 
battle, so now they refused to draw back, and full of empty 
confidence they rushed upon the nearest city. But their 
rashness cost them dear, for the Amorites drove them back, 
and surrounding the fugitives on every side, like swarms of 
bees pursuing a foe, made them pay a heavy price for their 
folly. This event took place at Zephath, afterwards called 
Hormah. 

Humbled and dejected they returned to the camp, but 
Yahweh gave them no consolation. For a long time they 
remained at Kedesh, and no divine direction was vouchsafed 
to them. At last they were told to return southwards on 
the way by which they had come, along Mount Seir, then 
northwards again, then back once more, and so on, back- 
wards and forwards long, long years in succession. 

This account of the journey of the spies and of the unsuc- 
cessful attack upon Zephath is based upon another legend 
in which the same thing is described, and of which we shall 
have to speak hereafter. It is found in another part of the 
Bible,^ interwoven with narratives of later origin, and makes 
Caleb, who is only mentioned incidentally in Deuteronomy, 
much more prominent. We have remarked more than once 
already that the Israelites never wrote history simply to pre- 
serve the memory of the past, but that all their narratives 
had some special object — whether edifying, rehgious, or poH- 

^ Numbers ziii and xiv. 
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tical. So in the present instance the writer's convictions 
shine clearly enough through his narrative. His spirit is 
evidently akin to that of the great prophets who preached in 
Judah from the eighth century onwards. " Whoever trusts 
in Yahweh is helped by him.*' Of that he was certain. So 
Israel, having reached the boundaries of Canaan, had only 
to fan upon it. The people had so little faith as to desire to 
send spies in advance ; but such a plan would never have oc- 
curred to Moses himself. Our writer does not stay to inquire 
whether Israel's fear of the Canaanites was well founded ; 
and though he says that the IsraeHtes were as many in num- 
ber as the stars of heaven,^ yet elsewhere, in the same book, 
he declares that the Cajiaanites were far stronger than Israel.* 
But he does not take this into account here ; for Yahweh, 
the consuming fire, went before them and would destroy 
their foes.* They had no reason, then, to fear. 

If this is the spirit of the narrative we can easily under- 
stand the object with which it was written. The thoughtful 
Israelite who had faith in Yahweh must often have been per- 
plexed by the question : ** Why did our ancestors wander 
about so long in the desert before they found a dwelling place 
in Canaan ?" Of course we may be content with the simple 
answer : ** Either because they had no wish to bid adieu to 
their wandering life, or else — ^which is nearer the truth — 
because they saw no chance of conquering any country." 
But such an answer was by no means satisfactory to the 
Israelitish believer ; for Yahweh, the supreme god, had pro- 
mised Canaan to the patriarchs ; and the Israelites therefore 
came out of Egypt with the express purpose of taking pos- 
session of it. Why did they not enter it at once ? Was not 
Yahweh poTYerful enough to enable them to do so ? Such a 
supposition would be blasphemous. Had he broken his oath, 

» Deuteronomy i. 10. * Deuteronomy ix. 1, 2. 

' Deuteronomy ix. 3. 
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then ? Impossible I There was only one conceivable expla- 
nation, and that was that the people had sinned. Nor had 
any sin ever given rise to so mnch evil as had been produced 
by want of faith and trust in Yahweh's might and the cowar- 
dice that resulted from it. This sin, then, must have caused 
the delay. The writer's chief object was to bring all this 
clearly to light ; and that is why he insists so strongly that 
when once Yahweh had declared that Israel must wander in 
the desert till a new generation had risen up, any further 
attempt to penetrate into Canaan was useless and even 
criminal. 

Thus the writer of Deuteronomy placed the past before 
his readers in the pecuHar hght shed upon it by his own 
beHefs. It is our task to endeavour to recover what actually 
took place, in the full conviction that in the long run the 
truth will serve to glorify God better than the most beauti- 
fully coloured fiction. 

First of all,* then, we must ask what length of time 
elapsed between the exodus from Egypt and the conquest 
of Canaan. The prophet Amos^ is the first who says that 
Yahweh led Israel in the desert for forty years; but in 
doing so he does not mean to make an accurate statement 
of the length of time, but only to signify in general terms 
that it was a long period, lasting through a whole genera- 
tion. This round number* was afterwards taken Hterally, 
and it was supposed that forty years to a day elapsed 
between the exodus from Egypt and the passage into 
Canaan.^ If this ** forty," however, is only a round number, 
we may suppose the actual period of wandering to have 
been rather more or rather less, and there is one circum- 
stance which pleads for the supposition that it was rather 
over than under. For Eamses HI., one of the successors 
of the Egyptian king Menephthah, under whose reign the 

» Amos Ü. 10, V. 26. * See pp. 10, 11. « Joshua v. 6, 10. 
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Israelites obtained their freedom, made war upon the inha- 
bitants of Canaan; yet the Hebrews or Israehtes do not 
occur amongst the tribes he overthrew, as enumerated in 
the inscriptions on his monuments, nor have the Israelites 
themselves preserved any recollection of these wars. We may 
be sure, therefore, that at that time they had not yet settled 
in Canaan. Now this expedition took place between 1280 and 
1260, and since the Israelites left Egypt about 1820, we may 
suppose that they spent about half a century in the desert. 

Half a century in the desert ! The story has often been 
called incredible, and, indeed, it really is utterly inconceiv- 
able if we adopt the usual representation of the affair. Even 
if we put the numbers of the Israehtes far below those given 
by the Book of Origins, nay, even if we accept as history 
the stories of the dew of manna, and the shower of quails, 
and the waters flowing from rocks, it is still impossible to 
accept the story, since the peninsula of Sinai was too small 
and barren to support the Israelites in adSlition to the other 
tribes who Hved there. At any rate, their flocks would be 
able to find no pasture there. But we may understand 
" the desert " to include the great plains stretching east of 
Palestine, which we have already described,^ and in that 
case there would be room enough in it. 

If we are to suppose, however, that the IsraeKte tribes 
maintained themselves in these regions, we must once for 
all break with the representation of their life in the desert 
given us in the Pentateuch. According to its narratives the 
Israehtes proceeded as a single army, marching in a certain 
fixed order, and resting in one general camp. These narra- 
tives represent them as a thoroughly well-organised people. 

Let us look into some of the stories which present this 
picture to us. 

We will first examine the beginning of the story with 

' VoL I., pp. 166, 167. 
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which we opened this chapter, and which we find at greater 
length elsewhere.^ When the Israelites, we are told, 
had escaped from Egypt and reached Mount Horeb, 
Moses was rejoiced by a visit from his father-in-law, who 
came to bring him his wife, Zipporah, and her two sons, 
Gershom and Eliëzer. Jethro, delighted by all that Moses 
told him of the severity with which Yahweh had treated 
Egypt for Israel's sake, acknowledged that Yahweh was 
supreme above aU gods, and offered a great sacrifice to him, 
inviting the leading IsraeHtes to the feast which formed a 
part of it. Then, on the following day, he saw Moses at his 
work. From morning till night he had to administer justice. 
" How is this ?" asked Jethro, in surprise. ** I cannot help 
it," answered Moses ; ** everyone comes to me for oracles. 
Whatever difficulty they have to settle they bring it before 
me. They call upon me to decide aU their differences, and 
to make known the commandments of God." But his father- 
in-law thought this most fooHsh, for Moses, he thought, 
would never be able to support the work. It was far too 
heavy for one man. ** Attend to my advice," he said, ** and 
may God be with you ! Be their mediator with God. Speak 
of their interests with him ; and, on the other hand, make 
known his will to the Israelites. All this really is necessary. 
But select men of understanding, who fear God, who will 
behave honestly and not allow themselves to be bribed, and 
make them heads of thousands and hundreds and fifties and 
tens. Let them administer justice as a rule, and only submit 
the more difficult cases to your decision. In this way they 
can easily Hghten your burden. If you do this, God will 
give you strength to continue your work, and the people will 
reach the place of their destination." Moses accepted this 
sensible advice, and gave effect to it at once. Then Jethro 
returned home. 

^ Exodus xviii.; compare Deuteronomy i 9—18 (see p. 83 . 
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This narrative obviously treats the Israelites on their 
arrival at Horeb as a well-organised and duly subdivided 
nation, with an established government, enjoying the bles- 
sings of a regular administration of justice, and capable of 
advancing or halting as a single man. 

Nor does the writer of the Book of Origins allow us to 
doubt for a moment that this was really his idea of the 
march of the Israelites. For he carefully enumerates all 
the places at which they halted,^ gives in elaborate detail^ 
the numbers of each tribe, the bearers of the banner of 
each, and the order in which they were ranged round the 
tabernacle. Nay, he even mentions the signal to be sounded 
on the sacred trumpets, at which the various tribes were to 
commence their march.' The larger we suppose the army 
of the Israelites, the more absurd does this representation 
appear ; especially when we remember that the women and 
children marched with the men capable of bearing arms, 
and that they had to take all their possessions and all their 
flocks with them. And this for forty years ! 

We shall probably not be far wrong if we suppose the 
course of events to have been something as follows : When 
the tribes had shaken off the yoke of Egypt, they tried to 
make good their escape. The greater part of them appa- 
rently turned southwards at first, then northwards from Sinai 
to the boundaries of Canaan. There they were repulsed and 
turned south again along the mountains of E dom, after 
which they entered the Eastern desert by the only pass which 
leads to Arabia Deserta, namely, that of Elath. And where 
next ? Wherever they could find a subsistence ! Some 
kept wandering about in the peninsula of Sinai. Some set- 
tled on the southern boundaries of Canaan or the western 
boundaries of Seir, and entered into alliances with the native 

* Numbers zxziiL 1 — 49. • Nnmbers L and ii. 

■ Numbers x. 1—8. 
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peoples. Some wandered to the east, as far as the Euphrates ; 
others to the south, and who knows where they may have 
found a dwelling place at last ? others to the north, till they 
came upon the land of Moab. But although it was impos- 
sible for any of the tribes to remain near together, on account 
of the pasturage they required for their flocks, yet some of 
them kept up a close connection with each other. They stood 
by each other, took common counsel, and allowed themselves 
to be led by Moses. Such, we may suppose, was the life of 
the refugees from Egypt for about half a century. 

One word more. What an extraordinary and impossible 
representation both of Yahweh and of the people the narra- 
tives of the Pentateuch give us ! On account of a fit of 
despondency which comes over the Israehtes, Yahweh changes 
his plan. He had intended to bring them into Canaan, but 
now he will not let them enter it. They must die in the 
desert. In a still later account than that of Deuteronomy, 
this is taken so literally that all the Israelites who were above 
twenty years of age when they left Egypt, with the sole ex- 
ception of Caleb and Joshua, are made to die.^ So Israel 
wandered from north to south and from south to north, back- 
wards and forwards along the mountains of E dom, for eight 
and thirty years. Nothing happens during aU this time. 
Not a single word is said about it. The people simply wan- 
dered up and down and — die out. Is such a thing con- 
ceivable ? Not even bands of ascetics, whose self-inflicted 
penance has utterly deadened and stupefied them, have ever 
supported such a purposeless existence, such a veritable hell 
on earth. Can anyone imagine a rough and warlike people 
enduring it for a single week ? or feeling so much reverence 
and fear for the god whom they had only learned to serve a 
year ago as to submit to such an unbearable chastisement ? 
It is vain to attempt to justify what we are told was God*s 

1 Numbers xiv. 29, 30. 
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action by supposing that lie did it in order to humble and 
educate the Israehtes, for a generation growing up amid 
such surroundings could not but be feeble and enervated. 
Surely the true means of preparation for our work of life 
lies in attempting to find our own way, in advancing in spite 
of error, gaining wisdom through loss and shame, learning 
to see with our own eyes and in joy and sorrow, in careful 
work and anxious thought, ever moving forward. 

Such was really the education of the Israelites too. 
Instead of dreaming of a promised land, they looked round 
for the finest country they could master. No bread fell 
down from heaven for their food, and they found it toilsome 
work to seek out pasturage for their flocks, trying mean- 
while to make allies of the inhabitants of the desert, such 
as the Midianites, that they might be their **eyes" or 
guides.^ 

God's glory in the guidance of Israel is not revealed in a 
people kept in leading strings and compelled to turn this 
way or that by physical expedients, but in the growth through 
the ages of so much that was glorious and noble out of those 
rudQ tribes seeking a fatherland. 



Chapter IX. 

THE WORK OF MOSES. 
Dbut. V. 6—21; Ex. XX. 2-17; Num. X. 33-36. 

IT is due to Moses in the first instance that the uncivilised 
hordes that wandered through the Arabian deserts in 
the thirteenth century before Christ, and afterwards con- 
quered Canaan, finally produced such noble results. We 
must therefore form as clear a conception of his work as 

» Numbers x. 29-32. 
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possible, and must not allow ourselves to be misled by the 
Jewish tradition which ascribes to his hand the whole of the 
priestly legislation contained in the Pentateuch. In reahty, 
it would be nearer the truth to call it the work of Ezra. The 
prophet Malachi,^ who lived after the captivity, is the first to 
use the expression ** law of Moses," and the only claim of 
the Jewish legislation to this title is derived from the fact 
that the rehgion it defined and regulated so minutely was 
originally founded by Moses. The worship of Yahweh, with 
" the Ten Commandments " as its fundamental code, is the 
chief legacy which Moses left his people. 

Let us begin, then, by examining this code. 

The ordinary expression ** Ten Commandments " is hardly 
correct, since the first of the ten — " I, Yahweh, am your 
god" — is not a conmiandment at all. In the Hebrew they 
are called **the ten words,*' for the expression word is often 
used in Hebrew, as it is in several modem languages, for a 
short sentence as well as for a single word. Unfortunately 
we have no similar expression in EngHsh, and shall therefore 
be obHged to retain the incorrect form, ** ten commandments," 
except when we use the Greek word Decalogus or Decalogue. 
The Decalogue, then, occurs twice in the Bible, and, as 
the two versions differ in certain points, we see that we no 
longer have it in its original form. It is remarkable, too, 
that while many of the commandments, such as " Thou 
shalt do no murder," "Thou shalt not commit adultery," 
" Thou shalt not steal," "Thou shalt not bear false witness," 
are very short, others, on the contrary, especially those refer- 
ring to the worship of images and the observance of the 
sabbath, are worked out at considerable length. The two 
versions of the ten commandments give different reasons for 
observing the holy day. According to the earher version, 
that of Deuteronomy, the male and female slaves, as well as 

^ Malachi iv. 4. 
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their masters, were to be exempt from work on the ** sab- 
bath" day (that is the day " of rest"), for the Israelites must 
think how they had once been slaves themselves in Egypt. 
Here, therefore, the commandment rests upon principles of 
humanity. According to Exodus, on the other hand, the 
Israehtes must observe the day of rest because God created 
heaven and earth in six days and rested on the seventh. 
Here there is an obvious reference to the first account of the 
creation, which was part of the Book of Origins. Now it 
seems highly improbable that this commandment, together 
with those about the worship of images and the honour due 
to parents, should from the first have been so elaborate, 
while the rest were so short ; and we have every reason to 
suppose that they were all equally short originally, and that 
these elaborations are of later date. 

How the commandments are to be divided and the num- 
ber ten retained, is a question of the greatest difficulty. 

The precept against covetousness has long been divided 
into two ; the first words, ** Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bour's house," being counted as the ninth, and "Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbour's wife, nor his land, nor his 
male or female slave, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor anything 
that is thy neighbour's," as the tenth commandment. The 
opening words of the code, ** I, Yahweh, am your god," 
together with the prohibition of the service of other gods and 
the worship of images, are then thrown into one first com- 
mandment. This division is most unnatural ; and if we 
admit that originally the last commandment was simply 
" Thou shalt not covet," it is no longer possible to split it 
into two. It would scarcely have been worth while to men- 
tion this arrangement of the ten commandments if it were 
not the one adopted by the Eoman Catholic and the Lutheran 
Churches. It explains the fact that sometimes, especially in 
German books, the commandment as to the sabbath is called 
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the third instead of the fourth, as with us ; the oommand- 
ment to honour father and mother the fourth instead of the 
fifth, and so on. But we need not dwell upon this point any 
longer. 

There is no special difficulty in arranging and numbering 
the last eight commandments. The third is, ** Take not the 
name of Yahweh deceitfully," that is, ** take no false oath ; 
the fourth — ^to which we shall return presently — " Keep the 
day of rest holy ;" the fifth enjoins respect not only for the 
father, but also for the mother, whici is very remarkable 
when we consider the antiquity of the code ; the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth forbid murder, adultery, and theft ; the 
ninth teaches that less open attacks, by means of false wit- 
nesses before the judge, are equally hateful to Yahweh ; while 
the tenth, which condemns covetousness, appears to be the 
fruit of a much higher moral development than that implied 
by the rest, for it condemns not only the evil deed but the 
ungenerous disposition. 

This last commandment and perhaps some of the others 
may give rise to many questions, but at any rate there is no 
difficulty in counting them. This cannot be said of the two 
first, for even when we have dropped the long digression upon 
the worship of images, there are still three distinct sentences 
left, viz. : ** I, Yahweh, am thy god ;" " Thou shalt have no 
other gods by my side ;" and " Thou shalt not make any 
image of a god." How are we to escape from this difficulty ? 
The division usually adopted in England follows Josephus 
and other ancient writers in taking the words ** I, Yahweh, 
am thy god" as a sort of heading to the whole code rather 
than one of its clauses, and making the first commandment 
forbid the service of other gods, and the second the worship 
of images. The Jews, on the other hand, count " I am the 
Lord, thy god" as the first commandment; and are doubtless 
right in so doing. This point was indeed the most important 
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of all ; and had to be kept before the Israelites more em- 
phatically than anything else. Those who regard it as a 
sort of heading or introduction go on the supposition that it 
would be taken as a matter of course, and did not need to be 
taught as something new, but simply to be brought to mind. 
But this idea is quite incorrect, for if there was one thing 
new in the ten commandments it was this recognition of 
Yahweh as the god who had redeemed Israel.^ 

Our only course, then, is to make ** Thou shalt have no 
other gods by my side, nor make any image of a god" the 
second commandment ; and this is what the Jews still do. 
But this is not one commandment. The worship of other 
gods besides Yahweh is something quite distinct from the 
worship of images. How is it that these two precepts have 
been fused together ? When the IsraeHtes had risen to the 
belief in one God who had created heaven and earth, and of 
whom no image could be made, they made no distinction be- 
tween the worship of other gods and the worship of images ; 
and we need not be surprised, therefore, to find the two 
precepts treated as one in the versions of the ten command- 
ments which we still possess. But in earher times the dis- 
tinction was still clearly felt, and the two commandments 
could not then have been run together. Probably one of 
them is a later addition to the other, but it is very difficult 
to say which. Most of the scholars who admit that we must 
make a choice between them, reject the commandment 
against the worship of images as not having been uttered by 
Moses. But there is just as much or perhaps more reason 
to suppose that the commandment forbidding the worship of 
other gods is of later date. This at least is certain, that, 
as far as we can make out, there was a party amongst the 
Israelites, dating from the time of Moses, that zealously 
opposed the use of images of gods, so that we are safe in 

1 See pp. 57—69. 
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saying that the school of Moses was characterised by its aver- 
sion to the worship of images. Whereas it is clear that, 
during the first centuries after Moses, no one ever thought of 
worshipping Yahweh alone, far less of denyiag the existence 
of aU other gods. Indeed this latter doctriue is not even 
taught in the commandment in its present form; for the very 
prohibition to worship other gods is a tacit admission of their 
existence, or at any rate does not deny it. No doubt, how- 
ever, the precept to worship only one god paved the way to 
the belief that there is but one. 

In the spirit of these ten commandments Moses laboured 
among the sons of Israel ; but in order to comprehend the 
true value of his work, we must examine the character of 
the tribes he had rescued from Egypt. They called them- 
selves the sons of Israel, but we must not for a moment 
suppose that they were all of the same origin. Certain old 
Egyptian stories say that the ancestors of the Israehtes 
were leprous or unclean Egyptians, and although this is 
certainly untrue, there is no doubt that a good deal of 
Egyptian blood flowed in the veins of some of them. The 
IsraeHte legends themselves point to the same conclusion, 
for they represent Joseph as married to a daughter of the 
priest of On,^ which we may take as an indication that the 
tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh were of mixed blood. We 
may draw simuar conclusions from the story that Moses 
married an Ethiopian wife,^ and the statement that a great 
" mixed multitude " came out with the sons of Israel.^ 

The Hebrews had intermarried not only with the Egyp- 
tians, but with other tribes related to themselves, such as 
the Midianites — a fact to which the legend of the union of 
Moses and Zipporah refers ; * and we may take for granted 

^ Genesis xli. 45. * Numbers xii. 1. 

■ Exodus xii 38 ; Numbers xi. 4. * Exodus ii. 21. 

H 
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that during the half century between the exodus and the con- 
quest of Canaan, they mingled with the Edomites, Moabites, 
and Ammonites as well. We shall see presently that in 
later times, when the Israelites attached the greatest impor- 
tance to purity of descent, they still found it impossible to 
deny that large sections of the tribes were made up entirely 
of strangers. We must be careful not to form too high 
an opinion of the social condition of these tribes. They 
were but a mingled group of nomadic shepherds. And yet 
there was a nucleus amongst them of kindred spirits, who 
had acted in concert in Egypt, with whose leaders Moses 
had brought about the insurrection, upon whose support he 
could rely in the desert, and who doubtless' closely resembled 
each other in religious ideas and usages. These famihes 
balled themselves " the sons of Israel," and the rest were 
led by fear or self-interest to group themselves round them 
with or without their leave. Thus various tribes were 
formed, the most important of them being Judah, ** the 
house of Joseph," and *' the sons of Eeuben," together with 
Simeon and Levi. 

Now these sons of Israel, with their aUies, had gods and 
religious customs of their own ; and we must try to ascer- 
tain their general character in order to form a better idea of 
the kind of people among whom Moses had to work. 

At the time of the Exodus the Israehtes were worshippers 
.of many gods. This would not necessarily follow from the 
admission of some of their later writers^ that it was so, were 
it not obvious from the whole course of their history. While 
some of them worshipped stones and other such fetishes,* 
others adored the powers of nature. The lowest stage of 
nature-worship is the adoration of the moon, traces of which 
may be found among many different nations. The waning 
of the moon till she disappeared altogether was witnessed 

1 Joshua xxiv. 14, 23 ; Ezekiel xx. 1 ff. « See VoL I. pp. 227 fif. 
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by them with amazement and alarm, and her reappearance 
greeted with festivities and acclamations of joy. This was 
the case among the Israehtes, too, and from the earhest 
times the feast of the new moon was held in high honour by 
them. It appears that the very name given to the desert of 
Sin and the mount of Sinai signifies the moon-god, and, if so, 
then one of the Canaanite tribes, that of the 3iiiites, derives 
its name from the same deity. 

Probably not only the feast of the new moon but the 
celebration of the Sabbath existed before the time of Moses. 
The origin of this usage cannot be explained with certainty. 
The week of seven days is not found elsewhere except 
among the Egyptians, and even there no day of rest was 
observed. It is quite possible that the sanctity of the 
number seven is connected with the worship of seven of the 
heavenly bodies — viz., the sun, the moon, and the planets 
Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn ; and it appears 
that some of the families of the Israelites worshipped Saturn 
under the name of Kiwan, which may have given rise to the 
religious observance of the seventh day. If we look upon 
the week of seven days as a quarter of a month we may 
bring the observance of the sabbath into connection with 
the worship of the moon. But this is not a very probable 
theory, for it must soon have been discovered that the 
interval between the appearance of one new moon and that 
of the next was not precisely four times seven days. But 
whatever may have been the origin of the custom of 
observing the last day of every seven as holy, the Israehtes 
themselves had already forgotten it. Whether they inherited 
the custom from their ancestors, or borrowed it from the Egyp- 
tians, they had learned quite early to observe it mechanically. 

There are other ancient practices of the Israelites which 
are doubtless connected with nature-worship. Such, for 
instance, are the separation between certain clean and 
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unclean animals, the consecration of the tithes and of the first 
fruits of the harvest, the performance of leHgious ceremonies 
on the high places (bamahs), the use of images of the sun 
(chammanim), and of straight branches of trees stripped of 
their leaves and fixed near the altars (asherahs). 

But the powers of nature were worshipped by different 
peoples in yery different ways. The worshippers of the 
heavenly bodies might regard the objects of their adoration 
under two aspects — as beneficent fruit-giving powers, or as 
stem destructive beings. The warmth of the sun, for 
instance, is sometimes fostering, but sometimes scorching, 
and the character of the worship of the sun-god depended 
upon whether he was regarded as a gracious and beneficent, 
or as a destructive and pitiless god. A fruit-giving deity 
loved to see his worshippers gentle and cultivated; was 
honoured by scenes of joy and festivity, and was rather 
gratified than offended by the indulgence of sensual passions. 
Hence the tribes that worshipped the powers of nature as 
friendly beings attached great value to gentleness of 
manners, but gave themselves up in a shameless manner to 
the grossest inchastity, even in honour of the gods them- 
selves. On the other hand a stern, destructive, cruel god 
was béheved by his worshippers to delight in the develop- 
ment of their strength, in the sufferings they inflicted on 
thems^elves, and in the bloody sacrifices which they offered. 
Hence seK- mutilation, human sacrifices, and abstinence 
from marriage in honour of the deity are found amongst 
them, and their manners are chaste and severe but cruel. 
Amongst the Semites, as amongst other peoples, we 
generally find a goddess by the side of each god. Thus the 
fostering sun-god, for example, is accompanied by the earth 
whom he fructifies, and the scorching destructive sun-god 
by the chaste and austere moon-goddess. It is but natural 
that we should often find both these conceptions adopted by 
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the same peoples. In some oases, especially when a people 
was composed of different elements, we find a temple conse- 
crated to Moloch, for instance, the destructive god, who must 
be appeased by bloody sacrifices, and a pole standing by 
it dedicated to Mjlitta or Asherah, the goddess who 
dehghted in sensual enjoyment. But it is also obvious 
that one of the two views would on the whole prevail in each 
nation according to its own character, the nature of the soil 
and climate of its abode, and the circumstances by which it 
was surrounded. Among the Israelites too we find both 
sorts of religion, but it seems that they were most inclined 
to think of the gods as stern powers. 

For instance, there is one of their ancient usages which 
has always awakened the deep interest of those who desire to 
comprehend the religion of Israel, and which points to this 
conception of the gods as austere beings. It is the custom 
of circumcision. 

This strange and to us repulsive practice was performed 
by the Israehtes upon their male children on the eighth day 
after their birth.^ It was observed by many peoples to whom 
Israel was related ; but amongst the Ishmaelites it was de- 
ferred till the boy was twelve or thirteen years old,^ and 
amongst the Egyptians the priests alone had to undergo it. 
The origin of this curious usage is not known with certainty. 
In all probability it was originally a sacrifice to appease the 
stern deities.' An old tradition informs us that the Israelites 
neglected the circumcision in the wilderness, but were after- 
wards deeply ashamed of having done so, and as soon as 
they had restored the usage shouted in triumph, " This day 
is the reproach of Egypt turned away from us ! " From 
this circumstance the place where it occurred is said to have 
derived its name of Gilgal, i.e,^ " turning away."* The 

* Leviticus xii. 3. * Genesis xvii. 25. ' Exodus iv. 24 — ^26. 

* Joshua V. 2—9. 
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Israelites were afterwards so proud of the circumcision that 
one of their bitterest terms of reproach was that of ** uncir- 
cumcised."^ They had forgotten the original meaning of 
the usage, however, and the Book of Origins tells us that 
Yahweh commanded Abraham to practise it as a sign of the 
covenant between himself and Abraham's posterity, but 
offers no explanation of it.^ However little understood, the 
custom was handed down from generation to generation, 
and is still kept up by the Jews. 

Not only the circumcision but the consecration of the 
.firstborn child to the deity^ shows us that the ancient gods 
of the Israehtes required cruel sacrifices from their worship- 
pers ; and we are led to the same conclusion by many other 
usages and by certain rehgious symbols which came down 
from the times before Moses. Such for instance are the Ban, 
and the image of a young bull, of which we shall have to 
speak again. We must never forget, however, that there 
can have been nothing Hke unity of ideas or usages amongst 
the hordes of which the sons of Israel were the heart, as 
they gradually formed themselves into the various tribes. 
The most influential families doubtless worshipped the aus-, 
tere deities, of whom we have spoken, but not under the 
same names or by the same usages in all cases. Some of 
them worshipped Kiwan, while others bowed down before 
Molech — the former consecrating the last day of a week of 
seven days to their god, and the latter devoting the firstborn 
of man and beast to theirs. Others again pleaded in word 
and deed for the worship of the more sensual deities, and 
celebrated the feast of the new moon in licentious dances 
and dissolute festivities. The future of these tribes depended 
largely upon the character of the god in whose name they 
had been released from the land of slavery. 

^ 2 Samuel i. 20, and elsewhere. ^ Genesis xvii. 

' See pp. 44, 45. 
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Now this god, as we know, was Yahweh, whose worship 
Moses introduced. He became the national god of Israel 
through the efforts of the same hero, and there is not the 
least doubt as to his character. He was an austere, a holy, 
and a fearful god. He must be appeased by offerings of 
blood ; fire was his symbol,^ and the firstborn of all living 
things must be devoted to him. A human being devoted to 
Yahweh must be put to death, and a city or country conse- 
crated to him devastated and left untilled. 

But the ten commandments taught that Yahweh must be 
served above all things by a moral life, and that is one of 
the noblest features of the work of Moses. The Israelite was 
commanded in the name of Yahweh to reverence his parents, 
to hold the life, the wedlock, and the property of his neigh- 
bour sacred, to injure nobody by lying words, and even to 
restrain his covetous desires. The last commandment is the 
hardest to explain; for "not to covet" is such a far-reaching 
and eialted commandment that we should not have expected 
to find it in the mouth of Moses, for the early Israelite 
moralists were content to condemn the evil deed without 
speaking of the principle from which it flowed. It is gene- 
rally supposed, therefore, that it is simply meant to forbid 
the use of dishonest trickery for the sake of gain ; and, at 
any rate, we must not lay too much stress on the penetrating 
nature of the tenth commandment, since it stands almost 
alone. But, independently of this doubtful point, the funda- 
mental code of Israel deserves our admiration, on account 
of the close connection which it estabhshes between the wor- 
ship of Yahweh and a moral life. 

The gods of many other peoples were as austere as Yah- 
weh ; but their austerity only made their worshippers seek 
to honour them by shedding torrents of blood, by frightful 
sacrifices, unnatural abstinence from everything that grati- 

' See VoL I. pp. 159-161. 
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fies the animal nature of man, exhausting fasts, cruel 
penances, abstinence from marriage, and so on. Now similar 
sacrifices were no doubt made to Yahweh, too; but the direc- 
tion which Moses gave to the religion of his people did not 
encourage any such practices. He taught them that the best 
way to honour their god was by leading a moral life. Such 
a doctrine was capable of producing noble results. Following 
this path, Israel must grow into such a nation as had not 
its like on earth. 

It is not impossible that Moses was largely indebted to the 
Egyptians for his high moral conceptions. In many respects 
the rehgion of the IsraeHtes was diametrically opposed to that 
of their oppressors, and their experiences in Goshen certainly 
tended to increase their aversion to Egyptian ideas rather 
than to win them over to them. For although one nation 
often borrows some institution or idea from another in times 
of peace and when there is a good understanding between 
the two, yet the gods of an enemy always share in the hatred 
with which their worshippers are regarded. When Yahweh 
led Israel out of Egypt, he executed judgment on the gods of 
the land, and the Israelites knew that their god was at war 
with the gods of the Nile. But if there is any truth at all i© 
the tradition that Moses was educated amongst the Egyp- 
tians and instructed in their wisdom, he certainly could not 
have borrowed anything better from them than their high 
estimate of morahty. The moral teaching of the Egyptians 
was already highly developed at the time of the stay of the 
IsraeHtes in Goshen. Even then, as their writings show, 
they taught that ** a son who obeys his father is rewarded by 
along life," and that "obedience or disobedience comes out of 
the heart of man/' They declared that it was a sin to 
oppress the poor, to live loosely, to cause grief or pain to 
anyone, to murder or steal, to falsify weights and measures, 
or to torture animals. 
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To this exalted moral teaching the Egyptians united a 
great variety of very extraordinary forms of worship. Thus 
they worshipped various kinds of living animals, such as 
cats, ibises, crocodiles, and the steer Apis. The number of 
their images, too, was something extraordinary. We find 
nothing of this kind in the teaching of Moses, from whose 
time onward, indeed, there was a party among the IsraeHtes 
which opposed all worship of images whatever. The Yahweh 
of Moses was a genuine Israehtish god ; and thus, by graft- 
ing the moral teaching of Egypt upon a truly national reli- 
gion, Moses produced something altogether new. 

We know nothing of the forms of worship as modified or 
introduced by Moses except that the ark was the most im- 
portant of all the sacred objects. If only we knew the 
original meaning of this consecrated symbol, it might throw 
great light on the early religion of Israel ; but unhappily we 
are almost entirely in the dark about it. It is true that we 
have a detailed account of an ** ark of the covenant," or ** ark 
of the testimony,'*^ but it is part of a description of the 
tabernacle, which is of no historical value.* The zealous 
reformers, about the time of the captivity, had Httle regard 
for the ark,^ and though the Deuteronomist describes it a& a 
chest containing the stone tables on which the ten command- 
ments were cut,* we may be sure that it had really some 
much less orthodox signification, and that his account is 
only an attempt to counteract its dangerous tendency, by 
bringing it into connection with what he considers the true 
form of Yahweh worship. We shall hear of the ark again 
from time to time, and shall then see that it was looked upon 
as nothing less than the dwelling place of Yahweh. This 
idea may still be clearly traced in a short account of the 

» Exodus XXV. 10-22, xL 20, 21 ; Numbers iv. 5, 6, 15. « See p. 82. 
" Jeremiah iii 16. * Deuteronomy x. 1—6. 
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Mosaic period,^ which appears to contain two very ancient 
forms of blessing, though it calls the ark by the more modern 
name of ** the ark of Yahweh's covenant." It runs as 
follows : — 

The IsraeHtes marched three days from the mount of 
Yahweh, and the ark of Yahweh's covenant went out before 
them to seek a resting place for them ; and by day the cloud 
of Yahweh hovered over them as they left the encampment. 
When the ark went out, Moses said : 

Eise up, Yahweh ! let thine enemies be scattered 

abroad ; 
And let those that hate thee fly ! 

And when it halted, he prayed : 

Eeturn, Yahweh ! to the ten thousands. 
To the tribes of Israel ! 

The word ** ark ** means simply chest. What was to be 
found in this sacred chest, in or near which Yahweh dwelt, 
we cannot tell. The importance of the worship of stones 
among the IsraeHtes^ certainly favours the suggestion that 
there was a sacred stone in the ark ; and though this is and 
can be nothing but a guess, it is a fact at any rate that, 
according to the belief of the time, Yahweh himself went and 
came to the Israelites with the ark. 

Beyond this we know nothing of the forms of worship 
to which Moses gave the preference ; nothing of the usages 
which he introduced, supported, or combatted; nothing of 
the institutions which he bequeathed to his people ; and we 
must be careful not to form exaggerated ideas on any of these 
points. No doubt Moses was reverenced in the wilderness 
chiefly as the representative of Yahweh. His commands ob- 
tained a ready hearing, and he made use of his authority, as 
the ambassador of God, to draw the various tribes closer 

Numbers x. 33—36. * VoL I., pp. 229-23L 
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together — ^to control their concerted movements — to settle 
their disputes — ^to oppose and, if possible, root out everything 
that conflicted with the worship of Yahweh — to preach the law 
of his god on every opportunity — and to impress the ten com- 
mandments upon all the sons of Israel, but especially upon 
their chiefs, when they came to consult him. There must 
have been famihes or powerful individuals in various tribes 
who were so faithfully attached to him and to his ideas as 
to consult him constantly, to act according to his divine re- 
sponses, and to strive to estabHsh his authority round about 
them. In this way they would form a bond of union 
between the various tribes. We might almost have guessed 
from the nature of the case where to look for these fami- 
hes, and history confirms our expectations. The Levites, 
to whom Moses was related, certainly supported him faith- 
fully ; and we find them again, at a later period, together 
with the closely connected Simeonites, showing their zeal for 
the cause of Yahweh.^ No doubt the Levites and those who 
sympathised with them checked the dispersion of the tribes, 
in the time of Moses, and furthered the general good. 

If the Israelites would not Hsten to his exhortations of 
their own free will, and he saw a chance of carrying out his 
measures by force, then doubtless he called his faithful allies 
together and drew the sword to put down what was evil. We 
are told that he did so, for instance, when the Israehtes fell 
into sin after having conquered the territory east of Jordan. 
The story ,^ in its present form, is of very late origin, but the 
tradition that is at the bottom of it is at any rate perfectly 
faithful to the spirit of the time. The Israelites — so we 
are told — had formed a close friendship with the Moabites, 
and had actually begun to take part in their worship of 
Baal-Peor, which was grossly immoral in its character. 
Thereupon Yahweh said to Moses : " Take all the leaders of 

^ See below, chapter xviii ' Numbers xxv. 1—15. 
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the people and hang them on a cross against the sun, to 
appease Yahweh. So shall Yahweh's wrath be turned aside." 
What Moses actually did does not agree with this command, 
for he ordered the judges of the people to put all the guilty 
individuals to death, and Phinehas first began to carry out 
this sentence. 

If we had to sum up in a few words the debt which Israel 
owes to Moses, we should say: He introduced the moral 
worship of Yahweh among his people. If asked whether his 
conception of this god was very pure and exalted, we should 
answer : As far as we know anything about it, it was very 
imperfect. If the commandment, " Thou shalt have no other 
gods before the face of Yahweh," is from him, then he recog- 
nised the existence of other gods, though denying their right 
to be worshipped by Israel. Even this is uncertain, however, 
and it is not impossible that even to Moses Yahweh was 
nothing more than the special god of Israel. A chest, perhaps 
containing a stone, was the sacred object to which the pre- 
sence of Yahweh was attached. Certainly when we compare 
all this with our own thoughts about God, it appears very 
unsatisfactory and in the highest degree defective. But the 
fact that Moses insisted on the moral demands of Yahweh 
outweighs a host of mistaken behefs. Surely the worship of 
a stone or a star, in the name of which reverence to parents 
and an upright life are enjoined, is more glorious and more 
rich in promise than the adoration of even an invisible, infi- 
nitely exalted, spiritual being, enthroned above the clouds 
and sky, and reverenced as the creator of heaven and earth, 
whose chief commandment is to offer sacrifices and observe 
outward ceremonies. The reHgious superiority of one form 
of worship over another depends above all upon the value 
which it attaches to morahty. 

Was it a new doctrine that Moses taught ? This question 
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may be answered in two ways. Strictly speaking it was not 
**new" in the sense of ** invented by Moses himself." His 
god had been worshipped by his forefathers before he was 
bom, and had certainly not been unknown to the other sons 
of Israel His moral teaching was perhaps borrowed from 
the Egyptian priests ; the observance of the sabbath he pro- 
bably found already estabhshed amongst certain classes ; and 
the usages which he maintained were already recognised by 
the most influential famiHes. It cannot be said, therefore, 
that his work was entirely new. But what founder or reformer 
of a religion ever has produced anything entirely new ? Who 
can help standing upon the shoulders of the generations that 
have passed away ? Who can help borrowing his ideas from 
those who have been at work before him ? The services of 
those who have succeeded in any great work consist in rid- 
ding old truths of defects which have hitherto clung to them 
and made them barren ; in so grouping these well-known 
truths as to place them in a clearer and unsuspected Hght ; in 
saying the right thing at the right moment, and being so 
fiUed with the truth to which they cleave as to secure its 
acceptance by the power of their preaching. Such men give 
a quickening impulse to the development of those around 
them, or perhaps of a whole nation. 

Such was the work of Moses. In many respects his cha- 
racter was moulded by that of his age, but the direction 
which he gave to the powers of Israel opens a new era. 
Moses, the founder of the moral Yahweh- worship, stands -at 
the head of the spiritual movement which culminated in him 
who said : " Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God!" 
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Chapter X. 

THE CONQUEST OF THE DISTRICT EAST OF JORDAN. 

Deut. IL 2— III. 22. 

WE may now take up once more the thread of the story 
which our review of the work of Moses has broken : 
When the IsraeHtes had wandered many years in the district 
west of Mount Seir, and a new generation had grown up 
worthy of inheriting the promised land, Yahweh put an end 
to their wanderings and commanded them to turn north- 
wards. Their way led through the mountain pass between Seir 
and the Elanite Gulf, where the seaports of Elafch and Ezeon- 
geber were afterwards built. The Edomites, along the eastern 
boundary of whose land they must pass, were already in terror 
at their approach ; but they were commanded not to molest 
them ; for Yahweh had given Seir as an inheritance to E dom. 
Far from plundering the inhabitants, they must pay for 
their necessary food and even for all the water they required ; 
for had not Yahweh blessed his people, and supported them 
for forty years in the great desert, so that they were in want 
of nothing ? 

The IsraeHtes strictly observed this order, and went on 
to the land of Moab. This country had formerly been inha- 
bited by the giant race of the Emites, but the Moabites had 
expelled them from it. In the same way the Ammonites, 
who dwelt further north, had driven out the Zamzum- 
mites, another race oiF giants. This was, in fact, the history 
of all the surrounding districts. The Edomites had taken 
the place of the Horites and the Caphtorites (or PhiHstines) 
that of the Avvites, a Canaanite tribe that had formerly held 
possession of the land as far as Gaza.^ 

' Vol I. p. 312. 
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The brook Sared was the boundary of Moab, and the end 
of the wanderings of the IsraeHtes. Before they crossed this 
stream the rebellious generation had altogether died out. 
But the land which Yahweh had destined for their children 
was not yet reached. They had still to pass through Moab 
and Ammon, upon whom they were to inflict no injury, for 
to them, too, Yahweh had given their land. 

But when they had crossed the brook Amon, they came 
to a country which they were no longer forbidden to conquer. 
It was the land of Sihon the Amorite, with its capital, Hesh- 
bon. ** Henceforth," said Yahweh, " will I begin to make 
all the nations that hear of you tremble and shake before 
you." Then I sent — says Moses — ^messengers of peace to 
Sihon, to ask leave to pass through his land. I told him 
that the land which Yahweh had given us lay on the other 
side of the Jordan, and promised that if he would let us pass 
through his land, as the Edomites and the Moabites had 
done, we would not turn out of the highway either to the 
right hand or to the left, and would pay for all the food and 
drinking water we required. But Sihon refused; for Yah- 
weh had hardened his heart on purpose to give us his land. 
So Sihon came out with a great army to meet us at Jahaz, 
but we defeated him, and took possession of his whole king- 
dom. The inhabitants of its cities, men, women, and chil- 
dren were laid under the ban, and not one of them was left 
alive; but the cattle and the rest of the booty we kept. 
From Aroer to the banks of the Arnon, and from Ar-Moab 
even to Gilead, no city was too strong for us. Yahweh gave 
us everything; but the land of the Ammonites we left 
uninjured. 

Then we went northward to Bashan, where Og was king. 
He was of the old race of giants, as his iron bedstead shows. 
It measures nine cubits in length and four in breadth, and 
is still preserved at Kabbath Ammon. When he advanced 
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to Edrei. to oppose us, Yahweh bid us be of good courage, 
and promised tbat Og should share the fate of Sihon. And 
it was so. All Bashan fell into our hands. We took sixty 
great cities with walls and gates and bars, besides numbers 
of unfortified places. We dealt with the land of Og as we 
had dealt with that of Sihon. All the human beings we laid 
under the ban, but took the cattle and other valuables as 
booty. Thus did we conquer the whole land from the Arnon 
to Mount Hermon. The Sidonians call this mountain Sirion, 
and the Amorites call it Shenir. 

Then I gave the land from the Aroer to the Arnon, 
together with half the mountain land of Gilead, to the tribes 
of Eeuben and Gad, and the land of Bashan to one- half of 
the tribe of Manasseh, because Jair the Manassite had con- 
quered it ; whence it is still called " Jair's villages" (Havoth 
Jair). Gilead I gave to Machir, another family of the tribe 
of Manasseh. But the Eeubenites and Gadites received 
their inheritance upon condition that their fighting men 
should help the other tribes to conquer the land of Canaan, 
while their women and children, together with their nume- 
rous flocks, remained in the cities that were now assigned to 
them. 

When I had arranged all this, continued Moses, I bid 
Joshua be of good courage, saying to him : " Sea what Yah- 
weh has done to these kings. So will he do to all the king- 
doms against which you march. Fear not, for Yahweh, your 
god, fights for you." 

In the book of Numbers we find a narrative which essen- 
tially agrees with the one just given. It tells us^ that the 
IsraeHtes sent from Kadesh to ask the Edomites to allow 
them to pass through their country, but that they refused to 
do so, and set out with a powerful army to oppose them. 

* Numbers xx. 14 — 2L 
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Upon this the Israelites changed their plan, and took a cir- 
cuitous route round Seir. When they came to the Amon/ 
Moses sent messengers to Sihon to ask leave to pass through 
his territory. On his refusing to grant this permission the 
Israehtes conquered his land. Here we ünd it noted that 
Sihon, king of the Amorites, had taken Heshbon and the 
surrounding territory from the former king of the Moabites.* 
The conquest of Bashan followed that of the land of Sihon. 

The narrative of Deuteronomy is still more highly coloured 
than this other, and the account it gives of Israel's triumphs 
is embellished most profusely. Within a few weeks, or at 
the outside months, the whole country east of. the Jordan, 
from the Arnon to Mount Hermon, is conquered ; and if the 
Edomites, Moabites, and Ammonites are left in the inde- 
pendent possession of their territories, it is simply because 
Yahweh commands Israel not to attack them. But these 
peoples were already in great terror. For every nation that 
heard of Israel — of that people countless as the stars of 
heaven,' to whom Yahweh visibly lent his constant aid — 
trembled before its power. A people that won such easy 
victories, and had only to pick and choose the country it 
would' take for its own, ought surely to have been above 
sending a hypocritical message of peace to Sihon. 

But the real course of events was very different. As far 
as we can recover it, the true history of the conquest of the 
land east of Jordan is as follows : — 

East of the Dead Sea, and further north along the banks 
of the Jordan, the ** sons of Lot " had expelled the original 
inhabitants and won themselves a home. The Ammonites 
dwelt furthest to the east, while the Moabites held possession 
not only of the land south of the Arnon, but even of the 
territory north of this stream, as far as the Jabbok. But 

^ Numbers xxi. 13—35. * Numbers xxl 26. 

^ Deuteronomy L 10. 
I 
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the Amorites who lived west of the Jordan had made an 
inroad into Gilead, expelled the Moabites from the district 
between the Amon and the Jabbok, and made Heshbon their 
capital. The sons of Lot, under this stress of circumstances, 
called in the assistance of their near kinsmen the Israelites, 
who were wandering about over the steppes that stretched 
from the eastern boundaries of the sons of Lot to the 
Euphrates. The IsraeHtes were only too glad of an oppor- 
tunity of exchanging their barren plains for more fruitful 
regions ; and with their help the Amorites in their turn were 
conquered. Probably the circumstance that about this time 
Eamses III., of Egypt, made an incursion into Canaan,* 
prevented Sihon's obtaining help from his kinstnen on the 
west of the Jordan, and in this way contributed to his fall. 
Thus Israel gained possession of the district which was after- 
wards called the territory of Eeuben and Gad ; and now there 
was nothing but the Jordan to separate the people of Yahweh 
from the fertile land of Canaan. 

As for the conquest of Bashan, the account that ascribes 
it to Moses is utterly inconsistent with the date at which it 
took place. It is probable that even the ** sons of Machir " 
did not take possession of Gilead till after the conquest 
of Canaan, since the ** house of Machir ** lived west of 
the Jordan at first." We cannot fix the exact date of 
this event, however. On the other hand, it is certain that 
Jair, the Gileadite, the conqueror of Bashan, after whom 
thirty places were called Jair's villages, lived in the time of 
the Judges,^ and that one part of Bashan was conquered 
at a still later period by a certain Nobah.* Indeed, the 
very narratives of the Pentateuch itself prove that the con- 
quest of this district of half Manasseh did not take place in 
the time of Moses ; for in fixing the conditions upon which 

» See page 87. * Joshua xviL 3 ff. ; Judges v. 14. 

Judges X. 3, 4. ^ Numbers xxxii. 41, 42. 
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the transjordanic tribes were to be allowed to enter upon the 
possession of their territory, no mention is made of the 
Manassites, either in the short account of Deuteronomy or 
the more elaborate one of Numbers.^ In both cases it is the 
Reubenites and Gadites alone who are required to help their 
brothers.^ 

In reality, of course, the transjordanic district was not 
assigned in this peaceful way to two of the tribes. The 
ancient legends represent Reuben as Israel's firstborn son by 
Leah,' while Gad is called the son of Leah's slave girl.* No 
doubt, therefore. Gad was more or less dependent upon 
Reuben. The two are called collectively " The house of 
Reuben.*' It was this house of Reuben that bore the brunt of 
the desperate struggle against the Amorites, and then, by the 
right of the strongest and the first upon the field, took pos- 
session of the rich pastures between the Jabbok and the 
Amon for itself, but was not indisposed to help the other 
sons of Israel afterwards. 

The writer of the first chapters of Deuteronomy could never 
believe that these ancient events had taken such a course. 
He thought of the Israelite tribes as acting with perfect una- 
nimity, conquering a fatherland under the command of 
Moses, and assigning the first portion of the land that fell 
into their hands to the tribes for whom it was best suited, on 
condition of their faithfully helping their brothers to com- 
plete the conquest. He imagined the possession of the 
land east of Jordan to have taken place with the unanimous 
consent of the tribes, in compliance with law and order, at 
the command of the divinely appointed leader of the people. 
He was mistaken in his conception of the facts, but his very 
mistake bears witness to the progress Israel had made. An 

* Numbers xxxii 

* See Deuteronomy iii. 16—20 ; Numbers xxxii. 1, 2, 6, 25, 29. 

' Genesis xxiz. 32, xlix. 3 ; Exodus vi 14 ; Numbers xxvi 5. 

^ Genesis xxx. 10, 11. 
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Israelite of about the time of the Babylonian captivity 
could not possibly imagine that the people of Yahweh 
was once but an ill-defined group of tribes, amongst whom 
might was right, and over whom even Moses, the delegate of 
Yahweh, could exercise but small control. It was not so in 
his time, nor had it been so for centuries. A king ruled in 
Israel, and men no longer followed their own devices uncon- 
trolled. At a word of command, issued by a single man, the 
tribes sent their bands of warriors to the battle ; the booty 
was regularly divided amongst the conquerors ; the respec- 
tive rights and duties of the different sections of the people 
were duly regulated ; and no one family or clan could take 
to itself what was the property of aU. 

This was a great advance ; and if the writer's ideal does 
not appear to us so glorious as it did to him, it is because we 
are familiar with a still better state of things, in which 
society is more adequately regulated, the rights of the various 
sections of the people more justly defined, a share in the 
direction of pubHc affairs secured to everyone, and all are 
subject not to the wül of a single man, but to laws of the 
state, made, promulgated, and maintained with due regard 
to order. In social institutions, as in all else, the light breaks 
but slowly, and the world takes but one step forward at a 
time. 

Although our writer's false views of the history of the 
past are themselves the proof that he rejoiced in a clearer 
perception of justice than was known in earher times, yet 
even his ideas are sadly limited in one direction ; for he tells 
us with evident satisfaction how Israel conquered Sihon 
and Og, slaughtered their subjects, and appropriated their 
land ; and how E dom, Moab, and Ammon escaped the same 
danger, not because the IsraeHtes had no right to their land — 
for what right had they to the countries they did* take ? — but 
simply because it was the will of Yahweh, Israel's god. 
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Thus, while in regulating the mutual relations of the diffe- 
rent sections of the same nation, right was more than might ^ 
on the other hand, when affairs were to be settled between 
different nations, might was still the highest right. 

And yet our writer proclaims a principle which must lead 
in the end to the recognition of right as the first considera- 
tion even in the dealings of nations with each other. It is- 
Yahweh, he says, who- gave Moab and Ammon and E dom 
their land, as well as Israel his. This was not the old belief. 
At first Yahweh was Israel's god, but had nothing to do with 
any other nations, except in so far as his own people came 
into contact with them. Israel, according to the old idea^ 
had received his land from Yahweh, and Moab his from 
Chemosh.* The relations between the gods Yahweh and 
Chemosh, like those between their peoples, were regulated 
by the right of the strongest. But gradually Israel rose 
above these ideas, and reached the conviction that it was 
Yahweh who not only led the IsraeHtes from Egypt, but also 
brought the Phüistines from Caphtor and the Syrians from 
Kir.* All peoples, then, are governed by one will, are mem- 
bers of one body, and their mutual relations must be regu- 
lated on the same principles as those which govern the affairs 
of a single people. 

We have already seen® that this consequence was actually 
perceived by a few Israelites of a highly developed type. 
We ourselves live in an age in which it is generally acknow- 
ledged, but we have still to wait for the time in which the 
truth will be fully acted up to. Patience ! the human race 
advances slowly. 

* Judges xi. 24. 
» Amos ix. 7. » Vol. I., pp. 199, 200. 
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Chapter XI. 

THE DEATH OF MOSES. 
Deut. III. 23-29, XXXrV.; Num. XX. 1-13. 

THE time and maimer of the death of Moses were as little 
known to posterity as the place of his grave. Nor is 
this surprising ; for when his people had so far emerged from 
their barbarous condition as to have a history and to com- 
memorate the particulars of the lives of their great men, 
Moses was already enveloped in the grey mists of a far-off 
past. His work stül lived, and his name lived with it, but 
his person was sketched by legend alone. One thing only 
was known, namely — that it was not Moses but Joshua who 
led the people into Canaan. Moses, then, must have died 
before his people entered into the land that had been pro- 
mised to their fathers. This could not but seem strange to 
the thoughtful Israelite. Surely he, if anyone, ought to 
have lived to see the prosperity of his people. This raised a 
question which could not be left unanswered; and six or 
seven centuries after his death, the writer of the introduction 
%fco Deuteronomy answered it in the following words which he 
puts into the mouth of Moses himself : — 

" When I had given the land east of Jordan to Eeuben 
and Gad, I prayed to my god, and said : * Lord Yahweh, 
thou hast shown me the beginning of thy great works and of 
the revelation of thy power. So glorious are they that no 
god in heaven or on earth can do the like. Ah, let me now 
go over with the people and see the good land on the other 
side of the Jordan, that glorious mountain land and Leba- 
non ! ' But I prayed in vain ; for Yahweh was angry with 
me for your sakes. He would not hear my prayer, but 
answered : * Enough ! speak to me of this no more. Climb 
the summit of Mount Pisgah, and look well round to every 
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side, for you shall not cross this Jordan. But first appoint 
Joshua in your place, and speak words of courage to him, 
for he shall lead the people, and bring them into the land 
which you may only see from afar.* This was when we were 
encamped in the valley over against Beth-Peor." 

So when Moses had proclaimed the law to his people — ^we 
are told at the end of the book of Deuteronomy — he climbed 
from the plains of Moab to the summit of a mountain peak 
of Pisgah, which lies over against Jericho, and is called Mount 
Nebo. From this peak Yahweh showed him all the land. 
First he turned his eyes northwards, where the rich land of 
Güead, with the mountain range that bore its name, was 
divided by the Jabbok ; the nearer half was fertile 43ut com- 
paratively bare of trees, the further was covered with thick 
forests of oak and pine, broken by the fresh mountain pas- 
tures upon which Eeuben had set such longing eyes. Then 
further north, along the seas of Gennesareth and Merom, his 
gaze fell on a wüd and barren land, with steep mountain 
peaks and inaccessible caves, that favoured no life*but the 
brigand's ; and at last his eye rested far away on the eternal 
snow of Hermon, at whose foot was the city of Lais, the 
future seat of a portion of the tribe of Dan. To the left he 
beheld the broad table lands of Lebanon, with their far-famed 
cedar groves, the steep slopes of the mountain land, and the 
swampy plains, with their thick growth of rushes. There 
herds of wüd swine and oxen found a home, though the 
marsh fever made it almost unfit for human dwelling places. 
This was the land which afterwards fell to the sons of Naph- 
tali Between himself and these distant regions Moses 
beheld the lovely sea of Gennesareth and the far-extending 
territory of Manasseh and Ephraim, with the ranges of the 
lesser Hermon, of Carmel, of Gilboa, and the long mountain 
chain of Ephraim. Then, as he gradually turned to the 
west, the land of Judah lay stretched before him; in the 
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distance the ricli and smiling plain of Sephela, and nearer to 
him the dry, inhospitable mountain land, with its endless 
limestone rocks, of which Jebus, afterwards Jerusalem, was 
the central point. Further to the leffe lay the deserts, broken 
here and there by fertile spots, and what was afterwards the 
southern territory of Judah. Thus his eye reached the 
steppes of the " sons of Isaac," ^ and then dropped naturally 
upon the region that lay nearer to him, where the gloomy 
Dead Sea lay, with its barren shores and that strange pro- 
montory on which Zoar was situated. At last his eye rested 
upon the valley of Jordan and upon Jericho, right opposite 
Mount Pisgah. He had seen the future heritage of his 
people. 

" This is the land," said Yahweh, ** of which I promised 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, under oath, that I would give it 
to their posterity. I have shown it to you ; but you shall not 
enter it." 

Then Moses, the servant of Yahweh, died there, as Yah- 
weh had said. They^ buried him in the valley over against 
Beth-Peor, in the land of Moab ; but no one knows his grave 
to this day. Moses was a hundred and twenty years old 
when he died. His eye was not dimmed, nor his vigour 
abated. 

For thirty days the Israelites mourned his death, and his 
place was taken by Joshua the son of Nun. He was full of 
the spirit of wisdom, which Moses had imparted to him by 
laying his hands on him. The IsraeHtes obeyed him, there- 
fore, according to the command that Yahweh had given 
Moses. 

Never did another prophet rise in Israel like Moses, to 
whom Yahweh made himself known face to face. Nor could 
any other ever do the signs and wonders which Yahweh did 
through Moses in the land of Egypt and in the desert. 

* See VoL L, pp. 212—214. ' After an amended version. 
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There is a tone of sadness in this story. The words 
" Speak to me of this no more " soimd hai;3h, and it was but 
poor comfort for Moses to be allowed to see the promised 
land, if he might not enter it. In answer to the question 
why this must be; the writer of Deuteronomy says :^ Yahweh 
was angry with Moses because the Israelites had sinned 
against him. Even Moses must make no exception to the 
general sentence that condemned the disobedient generation 
to die in the wilderness. 

Such was the view of our writer ; and to the majority of 
his readers it would certainly present no difficulty. The r 
pious Israelites were deeply conscious of the fact that they 
were all members of one body — ^the people. They rejoiced 
with their people, they suffered with their people ; nay, their 
very life was wrapped up in its welfare. A gross violation of 
the moral law deserved punishment chiefly because it was 
** foolishness in Israel" and made the land unclean. To be 
rooted out from the people of Yahweh was the most terrible 
of all threats. In thinking of the future they were less con- 
cerned about their own affairs than about the fate of th"eir 
people. From such a point of view they found it anything 
but unnatural or unjust that ïahweh should suffer Moses to 
die because of the sins of his people. 

And yet this did not satisfy everyone. At the very time 
in which the book of Deuteronomy was written, the belief 
was gaining ground that Yahweh was too righteous to punish 
any man for another's sin, and that he chastised each one 
for those sins only of which he had himself been guilty. 
Thus every misfortune was looked upon as the consequence 
of some sin committed by him upon whom it feU.* Those 
who held this belief could not rest in the assertion that Moses 
had not been allowed to enter the promised land because of 
the sins of the people. They were certain that if, in spite of 

» Deuteronomy L 37, 38, iii 26. * See Vol IV., chapter x. 
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all his prayers, Moses was forbidden to enter the promised 
land, he must have brought this punishment upon himself. 
This conviction was embodied in the following story : — 

In the first month — we are not told the year — the 
Israelites reached the desert of Zin, and pitched their camp 
at Kadesh, where Miriam died and was buried. But there 
was not water enough for the people there, and a tumult broke 
out, in consequence, against Moses and Aaron. ** Oh ! would 
that we had died," cried the sufferers, " when our brothers 
perished before Yahweh's face ! Why have you brought the 
people of Yahweh into this desert, where we and our cattle 
shall die 'of thirst ? Why did you bring us out of Egypt to 
take us to this wretched place ? There is no harvest to reap 
here ; not a fig tree, a vine, or a pomegranate to be seen ; nay, 
we have not so much as water to drink." On hearing these 
complaints, Moses and Aaron went to the door of the tent of 
conference and threw themselves upon the ground in prayer. 
And behold! Yahweh's glory appeared to them, and his 
voice was heard commanding Moses and saying : " Take 
your staff, and call the people together. Then do you and 
Aaron speak to the rock in the sight of all the multitudes, 
and a stream of water shall gush out from it. Thus you may 
quench the thirst of man and beast by the water that you 
cause to flow from the rock." 

In obedience to this command, Moses took his wondrous 
staff from the tent, and when he and Aaron had called the 
people together in front of the rock, he cried : " Hear, now, 
you rebels I Can we make water flow from this rock for 
you ?" Overmastered by his indignation, Moses, instead of 
simply speaking to the rock, raised his arm and struck it 
twice with his staff. A stream of water gushed from it on 
the instant, and man and beast were satisfied. 

So Israel was rescued once again ; but, alas ! the two 
brothers had sinned. Yahweh pronounced their sentence at 
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once. " In as mucli," he said, " as you did not believe me, 
and did not honour me before the Israelites, neither shall 
you be permitted to bring them into the land which I have 
destined for them/' 

Now these are the waters of Meribah, that is strife, where 
the Israelites strove with Yahweh in the wilderness of Kadesh, 
that is holy, where he revealed himself t^ them as the holy 
one. 

According to another writer,^ Meribah lay not in the 
desert of Zin, but in that of Sin, which does not lie near 
Kadesh, on the southern boundary of Canaan, but near Mount 
Horeb. The sin here* laid to the charge of Moses and Aaron, 
by which they forfeited the privilege of entering the promised 
land, consisted in their incredulous language ; for Moses had 
said : ** Can we make water flow out of the rock for you ?" 
as if it were not perfectly easy for Yahweh to do so ! And 
besides this he had struck the rock twice. 

We have now heard two answers to the question : ** Why 
was not Moses allowed to enter Canaan ?" both of them 
given by thoughtful Israelite believers. One said " he suf- 
fered the common punishment of all the Israelites;" the 
other, ** he drew the penalty upon himself by his own sin." 
We cannot be content with either answer, for both are false. 
Shall we go on, after rejecting these solutions, to attempt one 
of our own ? It would be labour lost. We must confess once 
for all that we cannot teU how far any single event, which 
seems painful or even cruel to individual sufferers, is the ex- 
pression of His will who rules all things for his glory and 
the establishment of his kingdom. Our ** why ?" must ever 
remain without an answer. However much we long for such 
an answer, however much we torture ourselves by seeking 
one, aU our efforts are simply useless. 

And yet we have much to learn from such facts as these. 

* Exodus xvii 7. * Compare Numbers xxvii. 12 — 14. 
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What are the lessons that Moses teaches us from Mount 
Nebo ? He had been called to release his fellow tribesmen, 
he was the founder of the religion and the national existence 
of Israel, and he had been faithful in the accomplishment of 
his task. Yet he saw but little of the fruits of his labour, 
and another led Israel into the promised land and expe- 
rienced the joy of gathering in the fruits of his toil. Such 
is our lot in life. It is often ** one who sows and another 
who reaps." ^ If we love our work, be our circle wide or 
narrow, and do that to which God has called us, let us not 
imagine that we shall reap the fruits of our toil. If our 
object is a really lofty one we can never see it realised except 
in a very small measure. In following the call of God, there- 
fore, we must renounce all thoughts of our own glory, and 
even of the joy and satisfaction which success would bring. 
We labour not for ourselves, but for the glory of God and the 
welfare of our neighbour. Though we never enter the pro- 
mised land ourselves, let us be content with the thought that 
those for whom we toil will some day inherit it ! Such are 
the lessons which Moses, on the summit of Mount Nebo, 
teaches us. 



Chapteb xn. 

THE ISRAELITES AT JERICHO. 
Josh. I.— VIIL 29. 

ON the death of Moses, Joshua became the leader of the 
people ; and as soon as the time of mourning was over, 
he made the necessary preparations for crossing the Jordan 
and attacking the Ganaanites. He commanded the Israelites 
to prepare provisions for three days, and reminded the tribes 
to whom the land east of the Jordan had been assigned, 
of their promise to help their brethren. Then he sent two 

» John iv. 37. 
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spies to Jericho, which was the first city he intended to 
attack. They reached it in safety, and took up their 
abode with a certain Eahab, who lived on. the city wall. 
They had not entered unobserved, however, and it was not 
long before the king sent to Eahab and ordered her to give 
them up as spies. So now their boldness would have cost 
them their lives had they not found an unexpected ally in 
their hostess. She managed to draw the king off the track 
by assuring him that her guests had already left her, but 
might perhaps be caught if they were pursued at once. 
Meanwhile she had hidden them on the flat roof of her house 
imder some freshly gathered flax that was lying there to dry. 
When the king's warriors had left the house, and were making 
for the passage of the Jordan at the top of their speed, having 
closed the city gates behind them, Eahab went up to the 
house top and told the spies that she had rescued them 
because she feared Yahweh. It was well known in Jericho 
what this mighty god had done — ^how the Eed Sea had 
become dry at his command, and the lands of Sihon and 
Og had fallen into the hands of the Israelites. So everyone 
trembled before them, and no one dare withstand them, for 
Yahweh, Israel's god, was the god of heaven and earth. 
" Swear," she cried, beseechingly, " swear to me, by him, 
that you will spare me and my relatives when you take 
Jericho." The spies took the oath she required, condi- 
tionally on her proving faithful to the end ; and arranged 
that when they took the city she was to shelter all her rela- 
tives in her own house, and show the besiegers where she 
Hved by the sign of a red cord. Then she let down the two 
Israelites through the window over the city wall, and they 
hid for three days among the mountains, and then crossed 
the Jordan. They reached the camp in safety, and could 
truly say : " Yahweh has given us the land, for its inhabi- 
tants tremble for fear before us." 
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It was now four days from the Passover. The Jordan 
was swollen, and here and there had even overflowed its 
banks. It was impossible to ford it, therefore. But neither 
was it necessary ; for the way in which the Israelites were 
to cross the river was destined to show once more that the 
living god, the lord of aU the earth, was in their midst. At 
the time appointed by Yahweh, the priests took up the ark 
of the covenant, and hardly had their feet touched the water 
when the stream stood stiU some miles above Jericho, and 
all the water below flowed off into the Dead Sea, leaving the 
river bed dry along the whole intervening space. So Israel 
could cross dry-footed, for the waters were held back until 
the bearers of the ark had left the bed of the river. . Then the 
Jordan streamed on again, and even overflowed its banks. 
This stupendous miracle confirmed the authority of Joshua 
in no small degree; and two monuments were raised to 
commemorate it. Each was built of twelve stones, in 
accordance with the number of the tribes of Israel. One 
stood in the middle of the Jordan where the ark had rested, 
and the other on the site of the first encampment of the 
Israelites, at Gilgal. The manna-dew ceased as soon as they 
had crossed the river, and the people ate of the last year's 
com and the other produce of the country. All was now 
ready for the attack on Jericho ; and the city was laid under 
siege. No one was allowed to go in or come out. The brave 
inhabitants were prepared to offer a desperate resistance ; 
but of what avail were walls and gates, swords and lances, 
against the will of Yahweh, who had chosen this land for his 
own peculiar heritage ? This thought was deeply impressed 
on Joshua ; for before he attacked the city a being appeared 
before him, with a drawn sword in his hand, and to the 
general's challenge: "Friend or foe!" answered that he 
was the prince of Yahweh's army, that is, the chief of the 
angels. Full of reverence, Joshua threw himself to the 
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earth, and asked what were his commands, upon which he 
ordered him to remove his sandals from his feet, for the 
place was holy. 

Yahweh had power to bring the city into the hands of his 
worshippers, who would consecrate it to him ; but it was not 
to fall by man's device. On six successive days the bands of 
Israelite warriors marched round the city once each day. 
First came the vanguard; then seven priests with the sacred 
trumpets, the sound of which brought the wants of Israel to 
Yahweh's mind;^ close behind them came the ark of the 
covenant, supported by other priests; and then the rear 
guard. They marched in silence, and nothing was heard 
save the sound of the trumpets. On the seventh day they 
marched round the city seven times in the same order as 
before, and when the trumpets sounded for the last time, at a 
sign from Joshua a deafening war cry rose from the army, 
and, behold ! Jericho's walls feU down in ruins, and the city 
was in Israel's power. 

A fearful lot was in store for it. * It had been laid under 
the ban, declared holy to Yahweh, and accordingly every 
Hving thing within it was slaughtered. Not a single human 
creature, except Eahab and her relatives, was spared. The 
precious metals were consecrated to Yahweh, but all else — 
cattle, houses, furniture, in short, everything — was burned in 
one frightful sacrifice I Then Joshua cried over the hideous 
scene of devastation : " Cursed before Yahweh be the man 
who shall dare to rebuild this city ! May he lay its founda- 
tions upon his eldest son, and rear its gates on his youngest I" 

But one of the Israelites laid a hand on this devoted 
treasure. A man of Judah, Achan by name, took a rich 
Babylonian robe, two hundred shekels of silver, and a golden 
buckle that weighed fifty shekels (a shekel being rather less 
than a quarter of an ounce troy weight). He could not make 

^ Numbers x. 9. 
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up his mind to bum tlds robe, or to throw the gold and silver 
into Yahweh's treasury, so he hid them in his tent. Did he 
think that Yahweh would not see him ? Surely that great 
and holy god would make the entire nation answerable for 
the crime of this one man. And so he did, for an expedition 
against Ai (a place near Bethaven, east of Bethel), for which 
the spies judged a force of three thousand men sufficient, 
proved unsuccessful. The Israelites were defeated, and 
Joshua lay before the ark of Yahweh, with the elders of the 
people, weeping and fasting, till he learned from his god that 
this defeat was caused by a crime of which Israel had been 
guilty. Achan was selected by lot from the whole people as 
the offender; and he himself confessed his guilt. Then 
Yahweh's wrath must be appeased by a fearful sacrifice. At 
Joshua's command, Achan and all his belongings, his sons 
and daughters, his oxen, his sheep, his asses, his tents, and 
everything he had, were brought into a neighbouring valley. 
Then the general pronounced the words of doom : ** How 
have you troubled us I Tïïow may Yahweh trouble you I " 
At once he and his were crushed under a shower of stones ; 
fire was cast into the confused heap of tents, furniture, 
robes, and corpses, and a huge pile of stones, under which 
the whole lay buried, soon marked the spot where Yahweh's 
holiness had been vindicated. Thus Yahweh was appeased; 
and the place is still called the valley of Achor, that is, of 
troubling, 

Joshua was now certain of Yahweh's help, and prepared 
for a fresh attack upon Ai. This time, however, he formed a 
less contemptuous estimate of his enemy's strength. Having 
first placed five thousand warriors in ambush behind the city, 
he determined to entice the enemy outside their waUs by a 
pretended flight, and so give these hidden troops, who were 
to watch their opportunity, a chance of taking the city and 
setting it on fire. The stratagem was successful. Joshua 
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fled with his army, but turned round at a certain point and 
raised his lance on high, upon which the forces concealed on 
the other side of the city fell upon it, and in a moment it 
was wrapped in flames ! The terrified garrison which had 
pursued the flying Israelites was slain to the last man. The 
king alone was taken alive. As Moses at Bephidim had 
secured the victory to his people by raising his staff on high, 
so, on this occasion, Joshua lifted up his lance and never 
let it sink till the battle was fought out, and twelve thousand 
warriors of Canaan had fallen. Ai shared the fate of Jeri- 
cho; but this time the Israelites were allowed to keep the 
booty. All the inhabitants were slaughtered, the city itself 
burned to the ground, and devoted as an " everlasting' hill 
of devastation." Where the chief gate had stood, a great 
heap of stones pointed out the spot upon which the corpse 
of the king had been cast, after hanging on a cross for a 
whole day. 

It needs no elaborate argument to prove that we do not 
owe these narratives to an eye witness. The book of Joshua^ 
from which they are taken, is of much later date than the 
events it records, as is obvious from the constant repetition 
of the statement that such and such a monument exists << to 
this day," and that Eahab's family dwells amongst the 
Israelites ** to this day." This expression would be quite 
pointless unless a considerable time had elapsed between the 
the occurrence of the events and the composition of the nar- 
rative. A careful examination of the contents of the book 
soon shows that it consists of two parts, the oldest of which 
breathes precisely the same spirit as that of Deuteronomy. 
It is, indeed a sequel to that book, and describes the fulfil- 
ment of the promises there given. The later portion, on the 
other hand, formed a part of the Book of Chigins, so often 
mentioned. The former portion, then, waa composed shortly 
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before or during the Babylonian captivity, and the latter por- 
tion in the succeeding period. 

Of course the writers drew their materials from popular 
tradition. The great monuments in the bed of the Jordan 
and on its bank, the enormous heaps of stones in the valley 
of Achor, near Jericho, and on the spot where Ai had 
once stood, were all of them associated with some tradition ; 
and the conquest of the land was kept in mind by barren 
spots covered with the ruins of ancient cities, and regarded 
with a fearful reverence as devoted to Yahweh. It was well 
known too that Jericho had once been a sacred place of this 
kind, and many a pious man of the sixth century must have 
doubted whether it was not against the will of Yahweh that 
it was ever rebuilt. Nay, it was reported that in Ahab's 
time, three-and-a-half centuries after the conquest, and three 
centuries before the composition of the book of Joshua, when 
a certain citizen of Bethel had rashly ventured to rebuild 
the city, Yahweh smote two of his sons to punish the 
sacrilege, though he did not prevent the continuance of the 
work.^ Popular traditions, then, especially those of Jericho 
and its neighbourhood, in which the glory of Israel was dis- 
played in the strongest light, doubtless provided the m^e- 
rials for the narratives we have been considering ; while the 
origin assigned to the name of Achor's vale, and the position 
of Eahab's family (of which we shall speak again), furnished 
some additional matter. 

Oiir writer has worked up these traditions in accordance 
with his own ideas. He looks upon history from his special 
religious point of view, and colours it accordingly. Eegarded 
in this light, his account of the fall of Ai is very curious. To 
what does he attribute the defeat which the Israelites suffered 
in their first attempt upon the city ? To the sin of Achan, 
who had taken to himself property already devoted to Yah- 

^ 1 Kings xyL 34. 
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weh. Why were they afterwards successful ? Because, he 
tells us, they had appeased Yahweh by the execution of the 
offender. But his own account of the expeditions against Ai 
makes the course of events appear perfectly natural. The 
city mustered twelve thousand fighting men ; and since the 
IsraeHtes at first despised their foes and only sent three 
thousand men against them, it is not surprising that they 
were repulsed. On the second occasion they were more cau- 
tious. The whole army advanced, a stratagem was attempted, 
and five thousand men rushed from an ambush upon the 
deserted city. Surely it needs no special interference of 
Yahweh to explain such a defeat and such a victory. 

The writer evidently attaches great importance to all that 
concerns Eahab, who concealed the spies. We can easily 
guess why; for he tells us that "her family exists to this 
day." This puts the key to his meaning iuto our hands. No 
doubt there was some powerful family of Judah in his day 
that suffered under the reproach of Canaanite origin, and 
whose members were often taunted with the fact that the 
blood which flowed m their veins was not pure. Our writer 
took up the cause of this family, and, while he admitted 
the fact of their descent, represented their ancestress as a 
worshipper of Yahweh, although a Canaanite by birth, and 
as one to whom Israel was under a deep debt of gratitude. 
Eahab never appears again in the Old Testament, but in one 
of the genealogies of Jesus she is called the wife of Salma or 
Salmon, the father of Boaz the ancestor of David.^ Of course 
the EvahgeUst did not invent this himself, and his story 
therefore proves that a Jewish tradition represented the royal 
house of Judah as having sprung from Eahab. Perhaps our 
writer had this house in view when he said that Eahab's 
family still lived among the Israelites. Another Jewish tra. 
dition makes her the wife of Joshua. 

' Matthew i 5. 
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The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews^ holds her up as 
an example of faith, whue the writer of the epistle of James 
opposes his view," and says that she was received into the 
grace of God because of her good works. This contrast 
between faith and works, however, was unknown to the writer 
in thé book of Joshua. He praised her for rescuing the spies ; 
but she would not have done so had she not been convinced 
of Yahweh's might. As for us, we do not feel attracted by 
Eahab when in search of noble examples of faith. In plain 
truth, she is nothing less than a traitress, who deceives her 
king and brings destruction upon her city simply for her own 
advantage and that of her family. Treachery is always con- 
temptible, and it does not speak well for the writer's moral 
perception that he praises Bahab's deed because it was bene- 
ficial to Israel and was done to the glory of Yahweh. 

Moreover, the frightful custom of the Ban shows us how 
little trace of a moral character is to be found in the early wor- 
ship of Yahweh, This usage consisted in devoting kings to Yah- 
weh by destroying them. Jericho, as the firstfruits of Israelite 
conquest, was unconditionally laid under the ban ; so was 
Achan, with all his belongings, as a punishment for his sac- 
rilege ; and so, too, with some limitation, was the city of Ai. 
The sites of these two cities must lie waste for ever. Cursed 
be he that rebuilds them ! A human being, if laid under the 
ban, must be slain ; and the death usually inflicted was thait 
of stoning. It is but natural that this fearful demand should 
have been evaded, and a sum of money or the sacrifice of 
animals substituted for the person " devoted to Yahweh." 
But according to the old and strict law this substitution was 
not permitted.* After the captivity such redemptions were 
allowed,* and property that lay under the ban was handed to 
the priests instead of being destroyed.* But by that time 

' Hebrews xi. 31. ' James ii. 25. 

» Leviticus xzrii. 29. * Leviticus xxvii * Numbers xviii 14. 
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the original character of Yahweh was more or less obliterated, 
and such softenings of the old customs were therefore pos- 
sible. When the wild Israelite warriors broke into Canaan, 
and showed no pity on the dwellers in the land, reckoning it 
a crime in them to defend the inheritance of their fathers, 
then 'Yahweh was still the cruel fire-god, in whose honour 
cities were burned and their inhabitants slaughtered, children 
punished for the sins of their fathers, and all manner of 
bloody sacrifices offered; and when the Israelite saw the 
waste patch of land, covered with ruins, that reminded him 
of the unquenchable wrath of his fearful god, the thought of 
Yahweh's holiness sent a shudder through his frame. 

At the conquest of Canaan we are still far from the posi- 
tion of him who spoke of God as ** Our father, who is in 
heaven.*' Nay I his preaching would not even have been 
understood by anyone in those days. But we must re- 
member that there were still twelve centuries to pass before 
he came. 



Chapteb xm. 

THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN. 
Joshua IX.— XII. 

" A Living dog is better than a dead lion;" that is to 
-^Jl. say, "life, though branded with infamy, is preferable 
to the most honourable of deaths I" So thought the writer 
of the book of Ecclesiastes, or ** the Preacher,"^ and his creed 
has found many disciples both before and after his time. 
According to the book of Joshua it was adopted by the inha- 
bitants of several Canaanite cities, of which Gribeon was the 
chief. For we are told that, after the fall of Jericho and Ai, 
the inhabitants of these other cities were seized with terror 
and had recourse to a stratagem to save their lives. They 

^ Ecclesiastes ix. 4 b. 
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sent ambassadors to the camp of Israel, with instructions to 
represent themselves as coming from a distant land ; and in 
order to give the appearance of truth to their story, they 
loaded their asses with old, patched-up provision bags and 
wine skins, put on old sandals and worn-out clothes, and 
took dry and crumbled bread with them. In this condition 
they presented themselves at Gilgal, the head-quarters of 
the Israehtes, and asked Joshua to conclude an alliance 
with them. The Israelites were not without their sus- 
picions, and even expressed a doubt whether the strangers 
were not really Canaanites, but when they declared that 
they had heard of Yahweh's mighty deeds in Egypt and the 
district east of Jordan, and pointed to the condition of 
their provisions and garments as a proof that they had 
really come from a distance, the Israelites at last allowed 
themselves to be deceived; and, without previously con- 
sulting the oracle, Joshua and the princes made a treaty with 
them, promising to spare their lives, and confirming the 
promise with an oath. 

It was but three days before they repented of their oath ; 
for they discovered that the ambassadors were Hivites of 
Gibeon, Chephirah, Beeroth, and Kirjath-jearim. Upon this 
the people murmured against their leaders and clamoured 
for the destruction of the Canaanites, but Joshua was true to 
his oath, and accepted the excuse of the Hivites that they 
had been driven to this act of deception by fear for their 
lives. Nevertheless he condemned them and their posterity 
for ever to be hewers of wood and drawers of water for the 
altar in ** the place that Yahweh should choose." 

This desertion of the common cause by the Gibeonites 
was a great blow to the other Canaanites, for Gibeon was one 
of the most powerful cities in the land ; it was greater than 
Ai, and its inhabitants were famed for their skill in arms. 
The news of their submission to Israel, therefore, caused no 
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little dismay, and the remaining princes combined to punish 
the cities that had deserted the common cause. The king of 
Jebus (afterwards Jerusalem) called to his aid the kings of 
Kirjath-arba (Hebron), Jarmuth, Lachish, and Eglon, and 
they all advanced upon Gibeon together. But Joshua's 
assistance was called in by the city, and Yahweh encouraged 
him to go ; so he suddenly broke up his camp and fell upon 
the five kings. At Gibeon the armies met, and Yahweh 
himself thrqw Israel's enemies into confusion. They fled in 
frantic haste towards Beth-horon ; and Yahweh hurled huge 
hailstones upon them as they fled, so that more of them 
perished by the storm than by the sword of their pursuers. 
** Then, on that day, when Yahweh brought the Amorites low 
before Israel, Joshua spoke to Yahweh and cried in the hear- 
ing of his people : ' sun, stand still in Gibeon I and moon 
in the vale of Ajalon !* Then the sun stood still and the 
moon stayed till the people had avenged themselves on their 
foes." So it is written in the Book of the Upright. On that 
day the sun did indeed stand still in the mid heavens, and 
did not stoop down towards his setting a whole day long. 
Never before or since has there been such a day on which 
Yahweh has listened, in like manner, to the voice of a man ; 
but Yahweh himself was fighting for Israel that day ! 

At first the five kings escaped from their pursuers, and 
concealed themselves in a cave near Makkedah; but in the 
midst of the slaughter they were discovered and a guard set 
over them. When the pursuit was over, and the remnant of 
the Canaanites had escaped to their cities, while no one had 
dared to rai^ a hand against the Israelites, the doom of the 
kings was pronounced. They were dragged out of their cave, 
and further to humiliate them five of the Israelite chieftains 
set their foot upon their necks in token of absolute triumph. 
Then they were put to death. Their bodies hung for the rest 
of the day upon five trees, and were then thrown into the 
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cave that had served them as a place of refuge, while a great 
heap of stones was raised at its mouth to preserve the 
memory of the event. 

Who could stand before Joshua henceforth ? Makkedah 
fell before him and its inhabitants were massacred. The 
same lot came upon Libnah, Lachish, Gezer, Eglon, Hebron, 
Debir, and many other cities. In a word, the whole of 
southern Canaan was not only conquered, but laid waste ; 
and the slaughter was so complete that there was not a 
human creature left ahve, even as Yahweh had promised. 
The whole of this district was conquered in a single cam- 
paign, for Yahweh fought for Israel. 

And now the time had come for the invasion of northern 
Canaan. The princes of the north imitated their southern 
countrymen in uniting their forces to expel the IsraeHtes. 
At the sea of Merom they assembled in countless hosts, de- 
riving additional strength from the number of their war 
chariots. But Joshua fell upon them and scattered them 
abroad; and then, atYahweh*s command, burned their cha- 
riots and ham-strung their horses. Hazor, the head-quarters 
of the confederacy, was the first place that fell before the 
arms of Joshua, and all its inhabitants were put to death. 
The same fate overtook the gther cities, but those that were 
situated on hills were not burned down. 

Thus Joshua conquered the whole land of Canaan, from 
south to north, within five years,^ and defeated one-and- 
thirty kings. 

We need not stay to prove that this narrative gives an 
exaggerated account of Joshua's victories ; for Yahweh*s 
Coining in the fight, by hurling hailstones, and his making 
the sun and moon stand still at Joshua's prayer, are features 
in the story which so far exceed the utmost limits of possi- 

^ Joshua ziv. 7, 10. 
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bility as unmistakeably to betray the presence of legendary 
embellishments. Thus put on our guard, we find other im- 
probable statements in the narrative. The writer repeats 
again and again, with evident satisfaction, that the inhabi- 
tants of the cities taken by the Israelites were so mercilessly 
put to the sword that not a single one was left. Such state- 
ments cause us horror instead of satisfaction, and for the 
honour of the Israelites we hope that the massacre they 
effected was not so frightfully extensive as is here repre- 
sented. But their severity only makes it all the more sur- 
prising that the country should have been conquered within 
so short a period. For the writer constantly speaks of the 
valour of the Canaanites, and even says expressly that Yah- 
weh hardened their hearts, in order that they might deserve 
destruction,^ which means that they made a brave resistance. 
It is apparently by an oversight that he declares in one 
passage that " no one dared to move his tongue against the 
IsraeHtes."' In reality, of course, the Canaanites resisted. 
They were well armed, and even possessed war chariots ; and 
if the Israehtes massacred them whenever they fell into their 
power, they must have defended themselves with the courage 
of despair, and maintained the contest to the last man. 
When we think of all this, it becomes still more surprising 
that the whole of Canaan should have been conquered by the 
Israelites so quickly. 

Such considerations drive us to the conclusion that the 
stories of Joshua's fame and success in war are very much 
exaggerated. But after making every allowance for this, we 
should stiU be far from having a true conception of the 
course of events if we had no accounts of his victories 
but these. Luckily, however, we have others, not only in 
the book of Joshua itself, but in that of Judges also.° The 
subsequent history of the people, too, throws great light upon 

> Joshua zi. 20, * Joshua z. 21. ' Judges i and iL 
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this period, and would be simply inexplicable had Joshua 
really done all that is here ascribed to him. A careful com- 
parison of our various means of learning the truth leads us 
to the conclusion that if we desire to form a thoroughly false 
conception of the conquest in every respect we can hardly do 
better than accept that of the book of Joshua ; for in reality 
two-and-a-half centuries were required for the gradual ac- 
complishment of what is here said to have been finished 
within the space of five years. The conquest of the land, 
and the complete subjection of the Canaanites, were not 
efifected until the time of Solomon. 

However strange these assertions may sound, it is easy 
to prove their truth, and the following are some of the 
grounds upon which they rest. Amongst the cities Joshua 
is said to have conquered and laid waste with fire and sword 
we find Hebron, the well-known city of Judah, together with 
aU its dependencies, one of which was Debir.^ But else- 
where, in this same book of Joshua, we are told that Caleb 
and his brother Othniel conquered these places;^ and the 
book of Judges confirms this account, adding that the con- 
quest occurred after the death of Joshua.' In like manner 
we hear that the king of Jebus, or Jerusalem, fell before 
Joshua, who took possession of his land;* while another 
account informs us that this city likewise fell into the hands 
of the Israelites after Joshua's death f but again, in the very 
same chapter, we are told that the Benjamites have not ex- 
pelled the Jebusites "to this day;"® and it is a well-known 
fact that David was the first to subdue them and to take pos- 
session of their city.^ Again, the honour of having subdued 
the princes of north Canaan, who had fixed their head- 
quarters at Hazor, is assigned to Joshua ;^ but we shall soon 

» Joshua X. 36—39, xL 21, xiL 10. • Joshua xv. 13—16. 

'Judges I 1, 10—13, 20. ♦ Joshua xii 1, 10. * Judges L 1, 8. 

" t'. 21. '2 Samuel v. 6. ' Joshua xL 
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see that the people of Ihese districts kept the hands of the 
Israehtes full long after Joshua's death. The king of Gezer, 
too, according to our story, was utterly defeated and his 
land seized by Joshua ;^ but elsewhere we read that Israel 
could not expel the Canaanites that dwelt there.' The fact 
is that the Israelites themselves were never able to conquer 
this city at all, and only gained possession of it when the 
Egyptian king, whose daughter was married to Solomon, 
took it and gave it to her as a dowry.® 

It is easy to explain why the Israehtes failed to conquer 
many districts of Canaan. They were too weak. ** Too 
weak I" it may be said. ** How can that be ? How could 
such an army as Joshua commanded be too weak ?" In the 
first place, let us remember that the Israehte tribes were not 
nearly so numerous as some of the writers would have us 
beheve. They were by no means ** as the sand by the sea 
shore ;" nay, they were actually inferior to the Canaanites 
in numbers.* Nor must we suppose that all the sons of 
Israel were assembled, as the book of Joshua says, in a single 
camp at Gilgal, where they acted with unanimity and preci- 
sion. How could they have obtained provisions there ? 

We must rather think of them as pushing on from time 
to time, as occasion offered, into the land of the Canaanites, 
whose power was probably broken by the war with Ram- 
ses in., of Egypt.* It seems probable that they entered, not 
only at different times, but from different sides.^ The main 
force, which bore the brunt of the conflict, was ** the house of 
Joseph,'* under Joshua's command ; while other tribes either 
joined this " house " on an inferior footing or followed after 
it and contended for the spoil. The mountainous districts 
were the first to yield. There the Canaanites were con- 
quered, expelled, slaughtered, or made tributary. But the 

* Joshua X. 33, zii. 12. * Joshua xvi. 10 ; Judges i 29. '1 Elings ix. 16. 
* See pp. 56, 67. * Compare pp. 87, 88. • See next chapter. 
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invaders found many of the cities too strong for them, and, 
indeed, they hardly dared to show their faces on the plains, 
for fear of the war chariots of the Canaanites. Thus the 
relations between the ancient inhabitants of the country and 
its conquerors were far from being equally honourable to the 
latter in aU cases, and were very different in the different 
districts. Here the Israelites had effected a definite con- 
quest, and had rooted out the Canaanites or reduced them 
to slavery ; but there they had made treaties with them to 
regulate their mutual rights and obligations. In other places, 
again, they forced their way amongst the Canaanites, but 
were soon made tributary by them. In some districts the 
former inhabitants lived upon good terms with the invaders, 
and the two intermarried till they became a single people. 
Elsewhere there were Httle Israehte and Canaanite kingdoms 
side by side, whose inhabitants Hved in armed independence 
of each other, frequently breaking, by marauding expeditions 
or regular wars, the peace which existed between them. 

Amongst the independent Canaanite kingdoms, with 
which the Israehtes had made treaties, was that of the 
Gibeonites. The story of the device by which they passed 
themselves off as ambassadors from a distant country, and 
so saved their lives but became slaves of the temple, appears 
at first sight credible enough ; but when we look at it more 
closely it seems very improbable. Indeed the Israehtes are 
taken in by this clumsy trick, with their eyes open I For 
they themselves express their doubt whether these men, who 
represent themselves as having come from a distance, do not 
really hve somewhere near. Then we are told that Joshua 
promised to spare their Uves — a promise which would be out 
of place in dealing with a distant people, though natural 
enough with regard to Canaanites ; and yet he only takes 
this oath on the supposition that they are not Canaanites. 
They make a treaty together, and yet the Gibeonites are 
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afterwards content to become slaves of the sanctuary. ** Of 
what sanctuary T' we ask. ** The place which Yahweh shall 
choose," is the answer. Now this is the expression, con- 
stantly recurring in Deuteronomy, for the temple of Mount 
Zion, which was, in fact, the first great sanctuary of all 
Israel at which work could have been found for so many 
slaves ; but Joshua can hardly have assigned the Gibeonites 
to the service of this temple two-and-a-half centuries before 
it was built. We shall meet these Canaanites again in the 
history of Israel ; not as slaves, however, but as free men 
complaining that the oath made to them had been broken. 
We shall consider hereafter why the writer of the book of 
Joshua gives such a distorted account of what took place, 
and must be content at present with calling attention to the 
fact that Joshua made a treaty with the Hivites of Gibeon 
and the surrounding places, and that each of the parties to 
this treaty recognised the other's independence. 

How such a false account of the conquest came into exis- 
tence it is instructive, in many ways, to inquire. 

In the ürst place, exaggeration is inseparable from 
popular tradition. It knows no middle course, but either 
praises beyond measure or condemns with the same excess. 
Its favourites are raised to heaven, and their exploits magnified 
till they become miraculous ; but woe to him who incurs the 
ill-will of posterity, for his character is painted in ever darker 
and darker colours I Popular tradition, too, firequently com- 
presses whole periods together, — as a dramatist often does — 
attributing to a 9ingle man what was really the work of a 
nation, and forgetting all the secondary circumstances in its 
desire to glorify its hero alone. Thus the Israelite regarded 
the deliverance from Egypt, and the whole legislation of his 
people as the work of Moses ; he looked upon all the psalms 
as the work of David, and attributed to Solomon alone the 
fruits of the collective toü of aU the proverb-makers. All 
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that the prophets of North Israel had accomplished was put 
down to Elijah and Elisha ; and, in the same way, posterity 
gradually forgot less conspicuous heroes of every grade to 
glorify Joshua the son of Nun as the successor of Mosep and 
the man who had led Israel into Canaan. Each generation, 
therefore, magnified the importance of his exploits. 

But these characteristic tendencies of popular tradition 
alone could not have given birth to the representations we 
find in the book of Joshua. In later times people knew well 
enough how much trouble it had given their forefathers to 
complete the conquest of the land, and the figures of Caleb 
and Othniel, of Deborah and Barak, of Jerubbaal and Abime- 
lech, were preserved from forgetfulness to bear witness to 
the struggles of the tribes even after the death of Joshua. 
The religious point of view from which the writer looked upon 
the history of his people contributed largely to the formation 
of his narrative. 

We call the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings 
historical books ; but it is not uninteresting to observe that 
they were known under quite another title by the Jews who 
collected the Sacred Writings. They were called the ** Former 
Prophets," and preceded the works of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Eze- 
kiel, and the twelve minor prophets, which were known as 
the ** Latter Prophets." They were not regarded as histories 
so much as works of admonition and consolation. This view 
of their character was certainly the truest, for it was that of 
the writers of the books themselves, as well as of their first 
readers. We must, therefore, never forget to take this reli- 
gious point of view of the narrators into account, for it 
always coloured their representations very strongly. 

The book of Joshua, especially the portion of it we 
have now considered, is a sequel to Deuteronomy, to which 
it was probably attached originally. Now the book of 
Deuteronomy contains a great number of laws which it 
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commands the Israelites to observe, and which it sanctions 
by glorious promises and terrible threats. The writer saw 
in his mind's eye an ideal Israel, faithful in its service of 
Yah^feh, and therefore blessed. Surely, thought he, in those 
good old days Israel had no pity on the Canaanites, but 
utterly destroyed them to the glory of Yahweh ; or if any of 
them saved their lives it must have been by some stratagem. 
What an example for the times in which he wrote ! But 
zeal in rooting out the Canaanites was not the only point he 
found to praise in the Israelites of Joshua's day; for, accord- 
ing to him, they were faithful to Yahweh's commands in 
other respects as well 

Let me add a few traits from the portions of his work not 
yet noticed, that we may have as complete an idea as pos- 
sible of the picture that was present to his mind. 

" When you have entered the land of Canaan," he makes 
Moses say to the people,^ ** you must write the words of this 
law upon plastered stones, set them up on Mount Ebal, and 
build a stone altar by them. Then six tribes shall take 
their stand on Mount Ebal and six on the opposite Gerizim, 
whereupon the Levite-priests shall pronounce the curses of 
Yahweh over those who break his commandments, and the 
people shall say * Amen ' to every curse." Upon this follows 
in the book of Deuteronomy, as we now have it, a very long 
blessing* upon the obedient, and a curse," far longer yet, 
upon the disobedient. If the Israelites obeyed the words of 
Yahweh, they would obtain the land that their god had pro- 
mised to the patriarchs, but if they departed from his law 
they would go into captivity. When these chapters were 
written the men of the northern kingdom had long been 
taken captive to Nineveh, and even those of Judah, in whole 
or in part, to Babylon. Such a disaster could only be attri- 

1 Deuteronomy xxvii 
• Deuteronomy zxyiii 1—14. • Deuteronomy xxvUl 15—68. 
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bated to the sins of the people. Under the influence of this 
conviction, the writer painted the past in ever fairer colours. 
Surely, he thought, Israel was obedient in Joshua's days. 
He saw, in imagination, the people solemnly renewing the 
covenant at Ebal and Gerizim, in obedience to the command 
of Moses, ^ and Israel closely attached to the law of the Lord. 
And this explained to him how Joshua had been able to gain 
so many victories. 

When Joshua had conquered the land, the writer says 
elsewhere,^ he summoned the chiefs of the people to Shechem, 
reminded them of all that Yahweh had done for them, and 
then solemnly proposed that they should Tienceforth worship 
this faithful god; but they must decide for themselves; if 
they had rather worship the gods that their fathers had 
served in Haran, or the gods of the Amorites, that was for 
them to consider, but as for him and his family they would 
obey Yahweh. ** No !" answered the people, " we will have 
no other gods, but Yahweh only, for he has been good to us." 
But Joshua made them think of all that this promise- meant, 
and reminded them that Yahweh was a stern and jealous 
god, who would not forgive them their sins, but would punish 
them if they broke his conmiandments. Still the people per- 
severed in their promise to serve him. ** You declare, then, 
openly," cried Joshua, "that you have chosen Yahweh for 
your god ?" ** We do T' they answered. ** Then put away," 
he cried, exhorting them, ** the idols which you still possess, 
and incline your hearts to Yahweh, Israel's god." The people 
promised to comply. Thus did Joshua conclude the covenant 
between Yahweh and the people ; and when he had written 
it all in a book, he set up a great stone under the oak by the 
sanctuary of Yahweh at Shechem. Then he repeated the 
solemn promise, and said: "This stone be witness! for it 
has heard all the words of Yahweh. It shall be a witness 

* Joshua viiL 30—35. • Joshua xxiv. 
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that you deny not your god." Then the tribes returned to 
their several places. At last Joshua died at the age of a 
hundred and ten. Now as long as this faithful servant of 
Yahweh hved, and all these elders could bear witness to the 
mighty works of Yahweh, Israel served his god. But then 
another generation rose^ that knew neither Yahweh nor his 
work of dehverance. So they were faithless to Israel's god, 
and that was the beginning of all the troubles ! 

The writer of the Book of Origins, to whom we owe the 
later portions of Joshua, follows in the same path. He tells 
us with great detail how Joshua assigned the several tribes 
their inheritance. First of all he gave the district east of 
Jordan to Eeuben, G-ad, and half Manasseh, and an accu- 
rately defined portion of Canaan to Judah and the two divi- 
sions of the tribe of Joseph, Ephraim, and Manasseh. No 
reason is given for their receiving these in' preference to any 
other districts.* Then the Israelites set up the tabernacle® at 
Shüoh, and requested Joshua to measure the land that was 
still unassigned, in order that he might be able to divide it 
fairly among the seven tribes who had as yet received no 
territory. The lot was to decide which portions should fall 
to the several tribes.* Finally the priests had their cities 
assigned to them.* The writer concludes his account of this 
division of the land by assuring us that all the promises of 
Yahweh were fulfilled, that no one could stand before the 
Israelites, and that they inherited the whole land and dwelt 
in it* — an assertion which contrasts strangely with accounts 
of districts which the Israehtes saw no possibility of con- 
quering, and complaints of want of room to hve in, 
interspersed in the book of Joshua, as we now have it, 
in the very midst of these flourishing descriptions.'' 

1 Judges ii. 10. • Joshua xiv. — xviL ' See p. 82. 

* Joshua xviii xix. * Joshua xxi. • Joshua xxi. 43 — 15. 

» Joshua XV. 63, xvil 12—18. 
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The writer tells us, further, how faithfully the Israel of 
Joshua's time observed the commandment of Yahweh, only to 
worship him only in one single place — ^in those days the taber- 
nacle at Shiloh.^ For when the warriors of the transjordanic 
tribes had fulfilled their promise to help their brothers in the 
conquest of the land, Joshua thanked them and blessed them 
and allowed them to depart to their own homes. On their 
way, however, they raised an enormous altar somewhere (we 
are not told where) on the border land. Now this was against 
the regulations of the Law, and the other tribes immediately 
sent an embassy, under the direction of Phineas, the son of 
Eleazar the priest, to expostulate with them. "If,'* said 
they, " you think your land unclean because it hes outside 
Canaan proper, then come over to us, for we have the taber- 
nacle with us, and choose a dwelling place in our midst; but 
in any case remember Yahweh's judgments and sin not." 
But the transjordanic Israehtes had a ready answer, for they 
had not raised the altar with any idea of offering sacrifices 
upon it, but simply as a monument to serve as a bond of 
union between them and the brother tribes in Canaan. The 
deputation returned with this answer, and everyone was 
satisfied with the explanation that had been given. So 
faithful was Israel in the good old days I 

We have seen that whatever differences there were 
between the two writers of the book of Joshua, they quite 
agreed in one respect, for they both praised *»the good old 
times" as a period of piety and of consequent prosperity. 
They did so with a most admirable object, namely — ^to induce 
their contemporaries to bid adieu to their sins, to relinquish 
their perverse reUgious practices, and to worship Yahweh 
with all their hearts. 

On the whole, too, they doubtless acted in good faith 

^ Joshua xxiL 
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when they painted the far-off past in such bright colours ; 
and yet we can hardly help suspecting that they were more 
or less aware that their picture was not a faithful one. For 
instance, when one of them makes Joshua set up a stone 
under the oak **by the sanctuary of Yahweh, at Shechem," 
and puts the words into his mouth: **Let this stone be 
our witness, for it has heard all the words of Yahweh I "^ 
We should not have thought he could have helped ask- 
ing himself whether the old story, from which in this 
instance he drew the substance of his own, did not teach 
him that the religion of Israel in Joshua's time was very 
far indeed from what he desired that of his own con- 
temporaries to be. We should have thought that these 
writers knew enough of the old stories to see pretty clearly 
that Israel was neither so devout nor so prosperous in 
ancient times as they tried to make out it was. We have 
less hesitation in adopting this supposition because we 
know that the earlier writer's ideas of honesty were not 
very scrupulous, sipce he accepts the excuse of the Gibeon- 
ites for deceiving Joshua as quite sufficient." ** Surely," 
he would have said, " a man may tell a lie when his life 
depends upon it I " 

We cannot be accused of want of candour, therefore, if 
we suppose that this writer purposely represented the past 
in too favourable a hght, in furtherance of the good object 
upon which he was intent. 

And yet, after all, the want of truthfulness may have 
been unintentional, for people are often inclined to think of 
a past generation as superior to their own. A deep sense of 
the imperfections of the present, coupled with a deficient 
knowledge of the past, and sometimes with small confidence 
in the future, leads many people into this mistake. Thus we 
still hear certain persons praise the good old times in which, 

» Joshua xxiv. 26, 27. » Joshua ix. 24, 25. 
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they say, people were so much better and more religious, and 
social welfare so much greater ; but a closer acquaintance 
with the past of our own people, and that of others, 
teaches us very different lessons. Those who exalt our fore- 
fathers at the expense of our contemporaries are as far from 
the mark as the writers of the book of Joshua were when 
they extolled the IsraeUtes of the thirteenth century before 
Christ, and held them up as models to their own fellow 
citizens. 

They did all this with the best intentions, but they did 
no good by it ; for it is so discouraging to be obUged to look 
upon one's contemporaries as a degenerate race I The truth 
was much more consoling. The history of Israel — and the 
same may be said of all other peoples and of the whole race — 
is not represented by a period of piety, and consequent pros- 
perity followed by a fall, and then a series of unsuccessful 
efforts to regover from it. The truth is that the IsraeHtes 
of Joshua's time were half-civilized barbarians, amongst whom 
the activity of Moses had scattered some seeds of nobility 
which would in time bring forth fruit. But at present they 
gave but Httle sign of this better future, and were still fierce 
and rude to the last degree. Their prosperity was that of a 
horde of nomads who had been tolerably successful in gain- 
ing a home by conquest. Some of them were lucky enough 
to get possession of rich pastures and fertile corn-lands, 
while others had to be content with more barren districts ; 
some became masters, and others were reduced to slavery ; 
and this not because some were more virtuous than others, 
but because capricious fortune throws abundance into the lap 
of one, and withholds it from another. 

It is true that, in the end, great things came of these 
wild invaders, but this was the result of long and painful toil, 
and its price was paid in tears and blood. 
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Chapter XIV. 
»CALEB THE KENIZZITE. 
Judges 1. 1—21; Num. XIII. and XIV. 

AFTEK the death of Joshua — we are told in the book of 
-<lX Judges — it was time for the Israelite tribes to take 
possession of their territory. So they asked Yahweh which 
of them should begin. The oracle chose Judah, and he made 
common cause with Simeon. First they fell upon Bezek, 
the position of which is unknown, and took her king alive, 
upon which they cut off his thumbs and great toes, so as to 
disable him for war. He recognised the punishment of 
God in this mutilation ; for in his cruel pride he had himself 
treated seventy princes in the same manner, and made them 
crawl under his table to pick up the crumbs that fell from it. 
He died in Jerusalem, which now fell into the hands of 
Judah. 

Then^ they turned their arms successfully against the 
inhabitants of various parts of the future territory of Judah. 
They conquered Kirjath-arba (afterwards Hebron), where the 
Enakites Sheshai, Ahiman, and Talmai dwelt. Then they 
rushed upon Kirjath-sepher, that is ** the city of the scribe," 
aftetwards known as Debir. ** Whoever takes it shall have 
my daughter Achsah to wife,** cried Caleb ; and when his 
own brother, Othniel the Kenizzite, took the place he kept 
his word. But Achsah was not content with her future 
home, and when Caleb brought her to her husband*s house, 
she urged the latter to request a more fertile allotment from 
her father ; and when she found she could not persuade him 
to do so she undertook the task herself. She allowed her- 
self to slip from her ass in token of distress, and when Caleb 

* Compare Joshua xv. 13 —19. 
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asked her what was the matter, she answered : ** Grant me 
a boon ! You have given me a dry land, give ine some wells 
with it I" Caleb granted her request, and that is how the 
Kenizzites came to possess the higher and the lower wells. 

The sons of Keni, the father-in-law of Moses, came with 
the men of Judah from the " city of palms" (Jericho) to the 
desert of Judah ; and when they had taken possession of this 
desert, the men of Judah and Simeon marched upon Zephath, 
which they conquered and laid under the ban. They called 
it Hormah, or " the banned.** Judah also took Gaza, Aske- 
lon, and Ekron, together with the land in which these cities 
lay. Thus Yahweh helped Judah to conquer the mountain 
land ; but the inhabitants of the valleys could not be con- 
quered because they had iron chariots. The conquerors gave 
Hebron to Caleb, as Moses had commanded, and he expelled 
the three Enakites from it. Of his brother Othniel, we are 
further told,^ that when the King of Mesopotamia, Chushan 
Kishathaim, oppressed Israel, he arose and deUvered the 
people from his tyranny. 

We have seen that the book of Joshua represents all the 
Israelite tribes as united in a single camp, under Joshua, 
fighting against the Canaanites in concert, and dividing the 
conquered districts amongst themselves by friendly agree- 
ment. The same conception, thoroughly unhistorical as we 
have shown^ it to be, underlies the story we have just given ; 
for it represents the men of Judah and Simeon, together 
with the sons of Keni or the Kenites, as starting on their 
campaign from Jericho, if not from the common camp. The 
real course of events was very different ; and though we have 
no direct accounts of it, we can make it out with tolerable 
certainty from various traces it has left in the history of 
these southern tribes and the relation in which they stood to 

» Judges iil 8-11. • See p. 138w 
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the inhabitants of the north country. We must begin, then, 
by reversing the order in which the book of Judges mentions 
the conquests of the men of Judah, and must make them 
begin from the south ; for it is highly probable that while 
the house of Joseph, under the command of Joshua, worked 
its way into Canaan from the other side of the Jordan, and 
settled in the central district, Judah and his allies entered 
from the Arabian desert, along the coast of the Dead Sea. 

Let us turn our attention for a moment to these allies of 
Judah. In the first place there was the tribe of Simeon, 
with which that of Levi was always so closely aUied that we 
shall be safe in supposing that a number of Levite families, 
if not the whole tribe, were to be found in the camp of Judah. 
But in addition to these sons of Israel, troops of shepherds 
of quite another origin ranged themselves under the same 
flag. We have already^ pointed out more than once that 
an Israelite tribe by no means consisted, as some would have 
us think, of the descendants of a single man, and that Judah, 
Simeon, and the other sons of Israel were not persons at all, 
but mere personifications. We have also observed* that the 
Israelites were anything but an unmixed race, and that the 
sons of Israel did but forin the nucleus of the tribes, while all 
manner of other elements were taken up into them. We 
are quite unable to discover the real composition of some of 
the tribes of Israel, but we still know a good deal about that 
of Judah. This tribe included many families, such as the 
Calebites, the Kenites, the Kenizzites, and the Jerahmeelites, 
that were certainly not of IsraeUte but of Edomite and 
Midianite origin.* This is only natural ; for the me^ of 
Judah and the other Israelites who had made common cause 
with them had doubtless spent a considerable time on the 
southern boundaries of Canaan before they succeeded in 

1 See Vol I., pp. 131—133, 294—296. 
» See VoL I., pp. 97, 98. ■ Compare Numbers x., 29—32. 
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gaining a footing in the country itself. These regions west 
of Mount Seir were inhabited by Edomites and Midianites, 
some of whom, no doubt, had settled habitations, while others 
wandered about with their herds in search of pasture. These 
shepherds, doubtless, cast longing eyes upon the fertile 
glades of Canaan, and from time to time, as opportunity 
served, made marauding expeditions against them, though 
they were not strong enough to expel their inhabitants. In the 
course of time, however, they were strengthened by the 
** sons of Judah,** whose habitual attitude of hostility to- 
wards the Phihstines made them the natural allies of these 
border tribes. At first, perhaps, the alliance they formed 
was disturbed by occasional quarrels, but eventually they all 
made common cause with each other, visited the sanctuary 
of ** the Terror** at Beersheba^ together, and at last felt 
strong enough to venture on an attempt to conquer the land 
of Canaan. 

Of course this enterprise was surrounded with difficulties. 
It will be remembered that a story in the Pentateuch repre- 
sents the Israelites as having been actually repulsed by the 
Amorites in an expedition against Zephath.^ Another ac- 
count tells us that Moses took this city,® while the book of 
Judges, as we saw just now, says that the Judaeans and their 
allies conquered it after the death of Joshua. Zephath was 
evidently a border fortress and the key to the land ; and it 
is probable that its fall gave the signal to the shepherd 
tribes that Hved on the southern border of Canaan to seize 
the opportunity of making a regular invasion. As the first- 
fruits of the spoil, Zephath itself was treated by the JudsBans 
as Jericho was by the sons of Joseph — ^it was devoted to 
Yahweh, and the place where it had stood was called 

» See VoL L, pp. 208—214. 
• Numbers xiv, 40 — 45 ; Deuteronomy i. 41—44 ; see also p. 85. 

" Numbers xxi 1 — 3. 
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Hormah, or ** banned.** Pushing on from this point of 
vantage, the invaders came upon a formidable foe to the 
west, for there the Philistines, a warlike tribe that had 
come, like the IsraeHtes themselves, from Egypt,^ held pos- 
session of the seaboard. We are informed, indeed, both in 
the narrative we have just given and in a passage in the 
book of Joshua,^ that the IsraeHtes took the PhiHstine cities 
Ekron, Ashdod, Gaza, and Askelon ; but if this is so, the 
triumph was but short lived, for we soon find all these 
places once more in the hands of their former owners. The 
invaders were more successful towards the north, where they 
took Kirjath-sepher and the mountain land round Hebron, 
and extended their conquests up to the district of which the 
house of Joseph had taken possession. 

Thus did Judah and his alhes win themselves a home, 
which they divided according to the rights of war — ^that is to 
say the right of the strongest. Most of the foreign clans 
ranged themselves under the flag of Judah — ^whether because 
the chief of this tribe was the bravest and most successful, 
or for whatever other reason — and Judah, therefore, 
became far more powerful than Simeon and Levi, who 
gradually sank almost into the position of dependencies of 
the larger tribe. The Simeonites did indeed retain a certain 
amount of independence, and gained some territory of their 
own ; but many of their famihes, together with all the Levite 
clans that had entered Canaan from this side, were scattered 
amongst the JudsBans, while others penetrated as far as 
Shechem, where we shall meet with them again. Of course 
the Kenites, Kenizzites, and other kindred tribes acquired 
land of their own just as the Judseans and other sons of 
Israel did. What each obtained depended upon his valour 
or good fortune. Caleb, the son of Jephunneh, the Keniz- 
zite,® and Othniel, "the son of Kenaz** (which means that 

^ See p. 54. • Joshua xv. 45-47. ' Numb. xxxiL 12 ; 1 Chron. iv. 13-15. 
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he too was a Kenizzite), are mentioned by tradition as valiant 
and successful warriors, who drove the warlike Enakites from 
Hebron and" the surrounding district, and took possession of 
it themselves. The Kenites settled in the desert of Judah, 
and still further south. From the nature of the case, the 
boundary between the territory of the Israelites and that of 
the Edomites must have been very ill-defined, or rather the 
two must have run into each other, so that in travelling from 
north to south one would constantly meet fewer Israelites 
and more Kenites, Kenizzites, and kindred tribes. Hence 
the legend represented Esau and Jacob as twin brothers, 
and called them both sons of Isaac. 

At the time of the conquest of Canaan the national con- 
sciousness of Israel was not yet roused. Centuries were still 
to pass before the rise of a true Israelite nation. The 
northern tribes paid no attention to Judah : Judah knew 
nothing of Joseph, or at least felt no interest in him. But 
when the sons of Israel began to feel their connection more 
deeply, when the worship of Yahweh, which was common to 
them all, took a fresh flight, and the pecuHar Israelite charac- 
ter began to be strongly marked, then the question as to the 
origin of the inhabitants of the various portions of the land 
emphatically demanded an answer. The idea took root that 
none but true Israelites ought to have an inheritance in the 
land of Yahweh. And yet it was still perfectly well known 
that the inhabitants of Hebron were not IsraeHtes, but peo- 
ple of another stock. This was strange and even shocking. 
The legend of Caleb's faith in the might of Yahweh was 
intended to explain this fact, and to answer the question — 
** What right have these strangers to an inheritance in the 
midst of the sons of Israel ?** The legend, as we now have 
it, is full of contradictions and repetitions, for it is composed, 
as we have already hinted,^ of two different stories. But the 

» See p. 85. 
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old legend may still be recovered completely, and if we omit 
the later elements we can read it in its original form. It 
runs as follows :^ 

When Israel had reached the southern boundary of 
Canaan, in the desert of Paran, Yahweh commanded Moses 
to send twelve men to inspect the land. Moses obeyed, and 
ordered the spies to pass through southern Canaan as far as 
the mountain land, and to observe everything closely — 
whether the people were powerful or weak, few or many ; 
whether the cities were fortified or not ; whether the soil 
was rich or dry, well wooded or bare of trees. If possible, 
too, they were to bring back specimens of its products. It 
was just the season when grapes are ripe. The spies fulfilled 
their task, and penetrated as far as Hebron, which was built 
seven years before Zoan, in Egypt. Here Ahiman, Sheshai, 
and Talmai, the sons of Enak, dwelt. When the spies 
reached the valley of Eshcol, close to Hebron, they cut a 
vine-twig, with a single cluster of grapes, which was so large 
that two of them had to carry it on a pole between them. 
They also gathered some samples of pomegranates and figs. 
It was from the cluster of grapes that they cut there that the 
valley took its name of Eshcol, that is, " cluster." Thus, 
laden they returned to Moses, in the desert of Paran, and 
showed him the fruit, exclaiming at the same time : ** The 
land that we have been in is a glorious land, flowing with 
milk and honey, and see what fruit it bears. But the inha- 
bitants are mighty, the cities are appallingly strong, and we 
have actually seen descendants of the Enakites there." 
This was true enough, for at that time the Amalekites lived 
in the south, the Hittites, Jebuzites, and Amorites in the 
mountain land, and the Canaanites on the Mediterranean 
Sea and the Jordan. Now Caleb, who was one of the spies, 

» Numbers xiii 1, 2, 3, 17-20, 22-24, 26 (partly) 27-31, xiv. 1, 11— 25a, 

39-45. 
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did not dispute the truth of what his companions said, but 
when he saw that their report had instantly set the people 
murmuring, he tried to restore their courage. " Let us 
attack them,*' he cried. " We shall conquer the land, for we 
are powerful enough for the task.** But the others still 
declared: **We are far too weak I'* On hearing this the 
Israelites burst into tears, upon which Yahweh said to Moses : 
** How long will this people vex me by its want of faith, in 
spite of all the miracles I have done ? I will destroy them 
by a plague, and will make a far mightier nation of your 
posterity!" But Moses said : "Lord! thou hast made the 
Egyptians feel that thou hast redeemed this people with 
might, and they have spoken of it to the dwellers in this 
land. They have heard that thou, Yahweh, dost abide in the 
midst of these tribes, and art seen face to face ; that thy 
cloud stands over them, and thou showest them their way 
by a column of smoke and fire. If, then, thou bringest 
them all to nought as a single man, it will be said that thou 
hast slain them in the wilderness because thou couldst not 
bring them into the land thou didst promise them. Let thy 
might be revealed, and forgive this people, according to the 
greatness of thy mercy, as thou hast done from Egypt until 
now." Then Yahweh answered: **I will forgive them at 
your prayer. But as surely as I live and as my glory shall 
fill the whole land, not one of those who have witnessed all 
that I have done in Egypt and in the desert shall see the land 
that I promised to their fathers. For now they have tried 
my patience ten times by refusing to hear me. But my ser- 
vant Caleb is of another spirit; he has fulfilled his duty 
towards me. I will bring him to the place he has visited, 
and it shall be the possession of his posterity.'* At that 
time the Amalekites and the Canaanites were still in the 
valley. Then Moses told all these words to the people. They 
were terrified and repentant, and, even though Moses forbade 
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it, they were now determined to attack Zephath. But they 
were repulsed. 

In this, as in most other Israelite legends, there is more 
than one object in view. Its main purpose is to answer the 
question, why Israel wandered about so long in the desert.^ 
Incidentally the name of a valley near Hebron is explained. 
This name, Eshcol, is derived by another legend* from one 
of the early magnates of the neighbourhood of Hebron ; but 
here we are told that the valley derived its name from the 
"cluster" that the spies took from it. In addition to all 
this, however, the person of Caleb plays an important part 
in the story, and an explanation is offered of the fact that this 
Kenizzite had gained an inheritance amongst the IsraeHtes. 
We find the same representation of the case elsewhere.® 

Although, as we have seen, this is not the true explana- 
tion of the fact, yet it speaks well for the writer's spiritual 
perception. He could not deny that, extraordinary as it 
might appear, a stranger had actually obtained a share in 
the promises which Yahweh had given to Israel ; so he found 
the solution of the mystery in the supposition that this 
stranger had earned the privilege by his faith, by his fidehty 
and perseverance in the service of Yahweh. This shows 
true spiritual perception. 

If only Israel had remained faithful to this principle, 
that a heathen might be raised by piefcy to the level of the 
Israehte I But it was not so. To most of the Jews after 
the captivity this solution of the difficulty was by no means 
satisfactory. Caleb's faith, however great, would have availed 
Tiitn but little in the eyes of some of them ; for their chief 
pride was in their descent and in the purity of their blood. 
If Caleb was not of the true " seed of Abraham," he was no 
child of the promise. Away with him then I The men who 

* See pp. 86, 87. * Genesis xiv. 24. ■ Joshua xiv, 6—15. 
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passed this judgment supposed it to be sanctioned by the prae- 
tice of their forefathers. They could not imagine it otherwise. 
If Caleb, then, according to the old accounts, had received an 
inheritance in Israel, they argued that he must of necessity 
have been a descendant of Judah. Before long, accordingly, 
the following genealogy came into the world. Judah had a 
son Pharez, and he a son Hezron ; Caleb and Jerahmeel were 
sons of this Hezron, and Caleb in his turn had several sons, 
amongst whom was Hebron (Caleb's dwelling-place). A 
number of JudsBan families were also included among Caleb's 
descendants.^ The spirit that inspired these genealogies is 
that of intolerance. There is but one people, it says, that 
stands in the grace of God and is good in his sight. That 
people is IsraeL Whosoever does not belong to it is a 
heathen. But suppose he is full of devotion and love ? 
That has nothing to do with it. He is a mere heathen. But 
suppose he loves the people of God and does them good ? 
It is all the same. He has no share in God's favour. 

So completely was Israel's religion petrified I Such was the 
dream of spiritual pride from which that teacher strove to 
rouse it who placed the merciful Samaritan above the pitiless 
Jew, even though the latter was a priest. 



Chapteb XV. 

DEBOBAH AND BABAK. 
Judges IV. and V. 

HAVING spoken in the last chapter of the conquest of 
southern Canaan, we shall now turn to the north 
again, and shall see how hard it was for the Israelites to 
maintain themselves there. But first we must say a word 

' 1 Chronicles ü. 3 -6, 18, 25, 42- -65. 
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or two about the book from which we derive almost all our 
knowledge of this period. It is the book of Judges. 

This work embraces a number of old and trustworthy 
traditions about the centuries between the conquest of Canaan 
and the time of Samuel, the last of the Judges. The writer 
has drawn most of his narratives from trustworthy sources, 
and in following him, therefore, we are, as a rule, treading 
upon firm ground. Our gratitude to him would indeed be 
still greater than it is if he had given us all that he found in 
his authorities unmixed and unaltered. But to an Israelite 
historian this seems to have been a simple impossibiUty. 
The book of Judges, like those of Joshua, Samuel, and Kings, 
is a prophetic work,^ and the author makes history subser- 
vient to his object of admonishing the people. This ten- 
dency of course influenced his representations of the past. 

In the first place he knows but one cause of disaster to a 
people — ^faithlessness to Yahweh ; and but one way to pro- 
sperity and power — obedience to Yahweh. He tells his con- 
temporaries, therefore, that Israel suffered much, in ancient 
times, because it was faithless to its god. The Israelites had 
not rooted out the Canaanites, and they worshipped idols. 
So Yahweh punished them by selling them to aU their foes. 
But when Israel repented of its sins, Yahweh raised up a 
deliverer, and as long as he lived and ruled all was well. 
"When he was dead, however, the people fell into sin again, 
and the same series of events recurred. The writer himself 
tells us, in a sort of introduction which follows a short 
narrative of the conquest and precedes the account of the 
exploits of his heroes, that this is the point of view from 
which he looks upon the history of the period.^ But this 
view of the connection between piety and prosperity and 
between faithlessness to Yahweh and adversity is not true. 
We shall even see that thegreatfidehty of Israel to Yahweh's 

> See p. 142. « Judges iL 6— iiL 6. 
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commands was one of the very causes which now and then 
seriously endangered its independence during the period of 
the Judges and at other times. Such a mistaken idea could 
not but influence the writer's conceptions of the past. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that one of the deliverers of the people 
had been a worshipper of Baal ; the writer of the book of 
Judges would certainly have been unable to beUeve anything 
of the kind, and would have represented the hero as a faithful 
worshipper of Yahweh ; for had it been otherwise, he would 
have thought, how could he have received power from Yah- 
weh to deHver Israel ? We shall see presently that this 
example is not merely imaginary. 

Again, neither the writer of this book nor any other 
Israelite historian possessed in any high degree the power of 
placing himself in imagination under different conditions of 
national life from those with which his own experience had 
made him famihar. Our writer knew, for instance, that 
the Israehtes had no kings during the flrst centuries after 
the conquest of Canaan ; but he had not the slightest 
conception of the terrible confusion consequent upon this 
state of things. He imagined Israel to have been quite a 
compact nation, governed by judges, and waging war or 
living at peace as a single whole. This conception is 
utterly untrue. The connection between the different tribes 
at this period was for the most part as loose as possible. 
Each one looked after itself, and it often happened that the 
misfortunes of one gave no concern to another. As a rule, 
the so-called judges were as far removed as possible from 
regular magistrates, by the years of whose government the 
course of the national history could be measured. Only a 
few of them ever bore the name of prince or ruled over even 
one or two of the tribes. For the most part they were heroes 
who rose up to deHver some oppressed district, and after- 
wards returned to the plough or the crook, with which they 
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had earned their bread before. If they had other gifts, as 
well as valour, then no doubt for a longer or shorter period 
their advice was asked by their neighbours in cases of diffi- 
culty, and their word carried weight in the assemblies of the 
inhabitants of the district in which they Hved ; but their in- 
fluence was wholly moral, that is to say, it depended entirely 
upon personal quaUties, such as bodily strength, courage, 
penetration, or justice. A later generation, accustomed to 
regular magistrates, and taking for granted that there must 
have been such in the times of their ancestors also, called 
these heroes " judges ;'* but they bore no such title during 
their lives. Before the establishment of the monarchy, in 
that period of restless violence and war, numberless heroes 
must have risen among the Israehtes ; but while the majority 
of them were forgotten some few survived in the memory of 
the people. Of some httle but the name has been preserved, 
while the exploits of others have been more or less fully 
recorded. 

Since our writer thought of the judges as regular magis- 
trates whose power was recognised by the whole people, and 
imagined that their regular succession was interrupted only 
by intervals during which their help was unnecessary, be- 
cause Israel was at peace, it is but natural that he should 
have endeavoured to fix the length of their respective rules. 
His principle was to assign such periods to them that, to- 
gether with Moses, Joshua, and the first kings, they would 
just fill up the time between the Exodus from Egypt and the 
building of Solomon's temple, a period which a passage in 
the book of Kings, from the hand of the same writer, fixes 
at 480 years.^ In reahty the period of the judges was much 
shorter. Little more than two centuries elapsed between the 
conquest of Canaan and the time of Solomon. We may 
therefore neglect, without misgiving, aU the notices which 

* 1 Kings Ti 1 ; compare p. S. 
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onr writer gives ns of the time dnnng which this or that 
judge governed the land, for they all belong to his own 
artificial system of chronology. 

The series of his judges begins, immediately after Joshua's 
death, with OthnieL We are told, in a single word, that 
this hero overcame a Mesopotamian king, and that the people 
afterwards had rest for forty years.* Then we are informed 
that the Moabite king Eglon, with the help of the Ammon- 
ites and Amalekites, took Jericho — ^that is to say, no doubt, 
estabhshed his head-quarters on the spot where Jericho had 
formerly stood — and oppressed Israel for eighteen years, till 
Ehud, a Benjamite, treacherously murdered him and took 
advantage of the confusion that followed to call the Israelites 
to arms and so restore his country's liberty. After this the 
people had rest for eighty years.' A certain Shamgar, who 
slew six hundred Phihstines with an ox-goad,® is mentioned 
next. Then follows the first detailed account of a judge — ^an 
account which we know to rest upon firm historical grounds, 
because most of the particulars are confirmed by the song of 
Deborah, the most ancient Israelite poem of any extant 
which we possess. I should like to give this song at length, 
but there are so many unintelligible passages in it that I 
must be content with borrowing a number of details from it 
in describing what took place, and with finally quoting a 
portion of it. 

Between the range of Carmel to the west, and the lesser 
Hermon and Gilboa to the east, lies the plain of Jezreel, 
about one-and-twenty miles in length, and thirteen in width. 
It is eminently suited, from its nature, to serve as a battle 
field ; and the stream of Kishon, which receives part of its 
waters from Gilboa and part from Tabor, runs through it in 
a north-westerly direction. Long after the conquest the 

> Judges iiL 7-11. • Judges iii 12--30. « Judges iii 3L 
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regions north of thid great plain remained to a large extent 
in the possession of the old inhabitants. West of lake Merom 
lay the city of Hazor, the abode of the Canaanite king Jabin. 
We are not told whether this monarch had suffered a defeat 
when first the sons of Israel penetrated into his land ; but it 
deserves notice that the father of the tribe of Naphtali, which 
inhabited this district, is called in the Israelite legend a son 
of Jacob by Eachel's slave-girl.^ This shows that his blood 
was not considered noble. Zebulun, too, which dwelt further 
south, and certainly experienced the tyranny of Jabin, is 
called the youngest son of Leah, which means that the tribe 
did not rise to importance till a comparatively late period. 
And the so-called ''blessing of Jacob ''' sings of Issachar, 
who dwelt still further south, as follows' : — 

Issachar is the beast of strangers, 
Lying down within the enclosure ; 

When he saw that rest was good. 
And that the land was fair. 

He bowed his shoulder to carry burdens. 
And became a tributary. 

All this seems to indicate that a few bands of Israelites 
had penetrated as far north as lake Merom, or perhaps even 
farther, and had taken special possession of the coast land 
where the^Asherites and some divisions of Zebulun^ found a 
home ; but that only a few families had settled in the western 
part of north Palestine, in the marshy districts near the 
lakes of Merom and Gennesareth, whereas the fertile and 
beautiful country between Gennesareth and Carmel had 
indeed fallen to the lot of certain clans of Zebulun and 
Issachar, but only at the price of their freedom, since they 
became tributary to the Canaanites. 

' Genesis xxx. 7, 8. ' See yoL i p. 294. 

' Genesis xliz. 14, 15, after an amended version. * Genesis xlix. 13. 
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The plain of Jczreel, then, formed a kind of boundary 
between the country over which the Canaanites still held 
sway and that of which the Israehtes had become the 
masters. On the plain itseK certain wandering tribes of 
shepherds pitched their tents. They were Kenites, and had 
perhaps penetrated to their present position from the south. 
But though they had gained an entrance into Canaan by the 
aid of the Judsaans and other Israelites, they were not on 
good terms with the kinsmen of their former allies, but took 
the side of the Canaanites. 

No wonder ! For Jabin's power was terrible. Not far 
from the plain of Jezreel his commander, Sisera, had estab- 
lished a camp in which there were nine hundred war-chariots 
ready for action. The name of the place, Harosheth (perhaps 
" camp") of the heathen may be derived from this circum- 
stance. We cannot be sure of the form of these chariots. 
They may have been provided with scythes and spikes to 
plough down the enemies' infantry, for we know that some 
peoples of antiquity employed chariots of this description ; 
but it seems more probable that they simply served to bear the 
warriors with their charioteers to battle, and to furnish them 
with a vantage ground from which to hurl their spears and 
shoot their arrows. In any case they were regarded with great 
terror by the Israelites, who hardly dared to show their faces 
in the valleys, where these " iron chariots" were, of course, 
more formidable than in the hill land. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the Kenites, who lived in the plain of Jezreel, 
submitted to the owners of these dreaded engines of war ; 
but the fact that they did so still further reduced the chances 
of the Israelite tribes north of the plain of ever tearing them- 
selves out of the iron grasp of the Canaanites. 

The great highway from Syria to Egypt ran through the 
plain of Jezreel, and whoever held possession of it was, there- 
fore, master of all the commerce of the country, had the 
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whole sea-board more or less in his power, and could lay 
imposts upon all kinds of merchandise. Jabin made ample 
use of these powers. The result was that commerce was 
brought almost to a standstill, and it was not long before the 
consequences made themselves felt even south of the plain. 
The roads were deserted, and everything languished. The 
Canaanites grew more insolent every day. Their troops 
kept penetrating further and further south. Not one of the 
great highways was safe. Travellers were compelled to find 
their way by hunters' and shepherds' paths. Dread of the 
Canaanites rose higher and higher. The flocks were plun- 
dered, and the Israelite husbandman never knew whether he 
would be allowed to carry home the harvest that he saw 
ripening on his land. But woe to him if he resisted the 
tyrants I He was a child of death. Young men and girls 
were carried off as slaves. No one dared to resist the plun- 
derers. And still they kept advancing. Who should deliver 
their victims ? In the south, Shamgar, who fought against 
the Philistines, was still Hving, and a certain Jael,^ of whom 
we know nothing more, enjoyed great fame. But perhaps 
they felt no concern for "the sons of Issachar and of Joseph." 
Or did their courage fail because old age had robbed them 
of their strength ? Or did they not know what cry would 
wake an echo in the hearts of tiieir brethren ? Be this as 
it may, they did not deliver the people. Where must they 
look for help ? The Asherites were powerful indeed, but 
like the sons of Dan, they were too busy with their ship- 
building, their fisheries, and their commerce to give heed to 
the sighs of the down-trodden.^ Often did the victims gaze 
across the Jordan wistfully, for there too their brethren dwelt. 
Had they not heard over there of their distress ? They had 
indeed ; and when the bold shepherds of Eeuben sat together 
in the evening on the banks of their streams they often spoke 

* Judges V. 6. * Judges v. 17. 
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of the weary days passed by their brothers on the other side 
of the Jordan. Then they would tell of the fearful power 
of the Canaanites, of Sisera's strength, of those dreaded 
chariots, or of the cruelties practised on men, women, and 
children, while a curse of muttered wrath or a cry of indig- 
nation broke from the hearers. Then they began to think 
what could be done. They could not leave their brethren to 
their fate. Shame on them if they did ! And yet how could 
they help them ? All hands were needed for the work at 
home, all weapons to ward off beasts of prey and robber 
bands. Well ! they would consult the men of Gilead. They 

would do a hundred things ; but they did nothing. And 

offcen enough they forgot the sufferings of their neighbours 
as they lay stretched at ease upon the grass listening to the 
bleating of their flocks. It was yery sad that their brothers 
should be so cruelly oppressed; but, then, what could 
they do ?^ 

The suffering grew more and more intense. It could not 
last. The names of Naphtali, Zebulun, and Issachar were 
in danger of utterly perishing. Help yourselves then ! 
Stand up and fight for liberty ! There were heroes enough 
among the oppressed tribes ; but who was to place himself 
at their head ? Who was to inspire them with courage, and, 
girding himseK to the fight, conquer or die at their head ? 

In the north-eastern comer of the plain of Jezreel the 
stately Tabor raises its broad crown. Close by this moun- 
tain, or perhaps on its summit, was situated in those days 
the little city of Eedesh. It is called Kedesh of Naphtali in 
one passage of the narrative^ ; but it cannot possibly have 
been situated so far off, by lake Merom. It must be 
looked for near Mount Tabor. In this Kedesh dwelt Barak, 
the son of Abinoam. Many an anxious eye was turned to- 
wards him. Why did not he urge on the fight 9 Dared he 

* Judges V. IBb— 17a. • Judges iv. 6. 
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not ? No ! He dared not. Brave as he was, he shrank 
from such a task. Those war-chariots of Sisera! Those 
dreaded chariots 1 

And stul the burden grew heavier to bear. Lamentations 
rose from the worshippers at every feast of the new moon, 
or whenever else the gods were invoked and sacrificial meals 
were held. Then, amidst the sobs of the people the priest 
would pour out water upon the ground and would sigh, 
^* We are like water that is spilled and can never be gathered 
up again^ ! Tahweh 1 help us !" 

Help was to come from the south. In the mountain 
land of Ephraim, between Eama and Bethel, stood a palm 
tree long known as Deborah's palm. Near this tree lived a 
certain Lapidoth, whose wife was celebrated far and near 
as a holy woman, who received revelations from the deity, 
and whose word was accepted as a divine response. Many 
a one came to consult her or to call in her aid, for she was 
the refuge of all the oppressed. And the pilgrims would 
often assemble, on a holy day, at the stone of Bethel or some 
other sacred spot near Deborah's palm, while she held judg- 
ment amongst them. Woe to the man who had removed 
the boundary marks or had driven his cattle into his neigh- 
bour's corn-field! Woe to the craven who had accepted a fine 
instead of slaying his kinsman's murderer ! Woe to the 
libertine who had laid hands on his neighbour's wife ! The 
holy woman turned her flashing eye upon him and it pierced 
his inmost soul. Unable, in his conscious guilt, to bear her 
awful glance, he was driven to confess his sin, though he knew 
full well that to do so was to issue his own death-warrant. 
Tes, she was indeed a holy woman, for she could read the 
souls of men and interpret the language of God in nature. 

In those days Deborah was a frequent witness of the 
depression of her neighbours, for the Israelites who came 

^ Compare 1 Samuel vU. 6 ; Psalm v^ 14. 
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from the north could speak of nothing but the tyranny of the 
Ganaanites, and the woes of the sons of Israel, or of Barak 
and the other heroes staying at home and doing nothing. 
Then Deborah's blood would boil and her eyes flash, and a 
word of God would seem to hang upon her Hps ; but it died 
away, and she was silent^ Had she any power to help them ? 
No ! Deliverance was of Tahweh. He was the rock of Israel. 
And still he seemed deaf to his people's prayer. How often 
had she watched the flight of the birds and listened to their 
cry ! But the omens were never favourable. There was 
nothing to show that Tahweh would come to help his people, 
or was mighty enough to withstand the gods of the Canaanites. 
And she would often bow down in prayer, or spend the whole 
night on the summit of a lonely hill or beneath the sacred 
tree, sighing, " How long ? Yahweh ! How long ?" 

One evening she was waiting to hear the voice of her god 
once more. The morrow was a holy day. They would come 
to her again from all regions, from the down-trodden districts 
of the north, and ask her for a word of God. What answer 
was she to give them ? Had she none but the old one, 
" Wait 1 " ? How long must she mock them with it ? Her 
eyes are flxed upon the farthest south. What is this she 
feels ? A stream of warm air is wafted against her face. 
See ! the thunder-clouds are gathering over Seir ! Hark ! 
The voice of Yahweh bursts upon her ear I The earth trem- 
bles. The mountains shudder. 'Tis time 1 He comes^ ! 

The morning breaks. In deep depression, as heretofore, 
the sons of Benjamin and Ephraim gather round the palm. 
Where is Deborah ? There she cones ! But how changed 
her glance ! What triumph in her step ! " The spirit of God 
is upon her 1" they whispered in awe. And they said well. 
** Praised be Yahweh," she cries ; " deliverance is at hand. 
He comes. He has whetted his sword and grasped his 

^ Judges Y. 4. 
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shield, and his spear trembles in his hand ! Fear not the 
might of the Canaanite, for as a lion roars over his prey 
when a flock of sheep approach him, so does Yahweh roar. 
The beast of prey shudders not at the sound of their bleating, 
though they be many, nor trembles at their numbers, for 
they are helpless.^ So Yahweh fears not the war-cry of 
Sisera*s warriors.'* Then a great shout of ** Who is our 
leader ?" rises on every side. "Barak I" she replies. "Where 
is he ?** Deborah's eye soon rests on him as she cries : 
" Yahweh commands you to gather the heroes of Naphtali 
and Zebulun at Tabor. He himseK will bring Sisera and 
his army to the valley of Kishon to meet you. There shall 
the slaughter take place. He has given the foe, with all his 
chariots, into your hand. Then the hyenas shall hold feast 
and the vultures shall feed fat 1 Tp arms !" — " To arms !" 
the cry re-echoes through the air. " The sword and the 
spear of Yahweh I For Yahweh and for Barak I" — ^But 
Barak pauses stilL " Deborah ! Inspired of God 1 " he 
replies to her appeal. ** I am ready. But what can we do 
without your help ? Come thou with us, and the victory is 
ours 1" — ** Yes I" cry the people ; ** Yes 1 Deborah with us ! 
Glory to Yahweh I" And Deborah is ready. 

The news of what has happened spreads like Are through 
the land. Night after night the beacons glow on the hill tops 
in sign of war. The notes of the ramshom trumpets ring 
through the air ; and hill and valley echo to the cry : " For 
Yahweh, and Barak, and Deborah !" The men of Naphtali 
and Zebulun have assembled at Mount Tabor, and the war- 
riors of Issachar have joined them. Sisera calls out his 
troops in haste to crush the insurrection, and rumours of his 
strength are brought to Tabor. How can they hope to resist 
him ? The sons of Israel are brave even to desperation, but 
are they not as good as defenceless ? Not one, except per- 

^ Compare Isaiah xxxi. 4. 
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haps Barak and a few more, possessed a lance or a shield. 
Stone choppers, wooden clubs, and arrows pointed with flint 
or bone — such are the weapons with which they must fight, 
baring their naked bosoms meanwhile to the iron weapons of 
their foes. But what of that? " Yahweh is with us ! Glory 
to him, for thousands are assembling of their own free wül 1" 
** Who are these at the head of the troops ?" " Elders and 
nobles riding on she-asses! They, too, are risking their 
lives in the holy war I" " Who are those coming from the 
south ? " ** Glory to Yahweh ! The heroes of Issachar I '* 
** And those behind them ?" ** The sons of Ephraim, from 
Mount Amalek." "And those?" "The bold slingers of 
Benjamin I Do you see them ? The sinews of their right 
hands are broken in childhood — all their strength is in the 
left), but never does the stone from a Benjamite sling fail to 
find the mark"^ "Glory to Yahweh 1 for the people come 
to battle." " For Barak and Deborah I" 

The battle soon began in the southern portion of the 
plain, near Megiddo and Taanach.^ The Ganaanites had the 
advantage of the ground, for the Israelites could fight better 
among the mountains than on the plain, where the war 
chariots of their enemies had free scope. Think of those iU- 
armed bands ranged against hundreds of chariots yoked to 
fiery horses, and bearing warriors cased in maU, closely fol- 
lowed by the infantry. But if only they could keep cool, and 
aim their missiles at the horses ; or, at a signal from their 
leader, all raise a piercing yell or a deafening shout of battle, 
sounding the horns at the same moment, and so scare the 
horses, the ranks of the foe might be broken, and the chariots 
set dashing against each other, and perhaps trampling down 
the infantry of their own side. These chariots, in fact., were 
not so formidable as they appeared, and were very apt to 
convert a sHght reverse into a great defeat. So it was on 

* Judges XX. 16. • Judges v. 19. 
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this occasion. " Yahweh threw the army of Sisera and his 
chariots into confusion before the face of Barak," says the 
historian.^ A panic seized the Ganaanites. The terrified 
horses dashed together, trampHng the warriors and overturn- 
ing the chariots. They rushed in wild and hurried flight 
towards the Kishon ; but the river was swollen high, and so 
fought on Israel's side. Many of the fugitives lost their lives 
in its waters. The pursuit was hot. Some of the Ganaan- 
ites fled to Meroz. What I To a city inhabited by IsraeHtes ? 
Yes ! And they were received as guests, while the city gates 
were closed against the conquerors who followed hard upon 
them, and all help refused. " A curse,*' cried the indignant 
Deborah, when all was over, ** A curse on Meroz I A curse 
on her inhabitants, for they would not come to the help of 
Yahweh I" And probably the city paid by utter devastation 
for its want of faith in Yahweh's victory and of fidelity to 
Israel. 

Meanwhile Barak had fixed his thoughts upon the hostile 
general, whose arms he longed to display as trophies. 
Sisera had a long start of him, for he rode in a chariot ; but 
affcer a time it broke down and he had to pursue liis way on 
foot. It was a race for life. Behind him the victorious 
Israelites ; before him, joyful sight ! the tents of his allies, 
the Eenites. Thither he directs his steps. He can go no 
further. The darkness is coming on. He need not fear 
recognition, and may hide himseK among his friends. A 
little rest at least before he goes on ! He sought the tent of 
Heber, the Kenite chief. Jael, the wife of Heber, stood at 
the entrance of her dwelling, recognised him, hastened to meet 
him, and asked him to rest there. He crept into her abode 
— surely he was safe in the tent of the women ! — and fell 
down exhausted. She threw a cloak over him. " A draught 
of water I" he gasped. In a moment she brought him the 

* Judges iv. 15. 
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best bowl she had full of delicious milk. Sisera felt abso- 
lutely safe. This woman would not betray him. She would 
still be faithful to him, defeated as he was. ^* Go and stand 
at the entrance," he muttered, as he dropped into the sleep 
of weariness, ** and if they come, tell them there is no one 
here." 

His eyes are closed. See what a sudden change has 
passed over Jael's face ! There Hes the foe of Israel asleep. 
Her husband has made peace with him — ^but in fear, not 
loye. As for her, she hates this man. Has he not oppressed, 
tortured, enslaved, and slain the children of her people ? 
Her people ? But, surely, she is not an Israehte ? By birth 
she is not, but in spirit she is. She is deeply attached to 
these tribes with which her own has wandered for now at 
least a century, and with whom it entered this noble land of 
Canaan. It is true that they, the Kenites, have never made 
up their minds to imitate their allies, settle in towns and 
villages, and cultivate the soiL They are still free shepherds. 
But this difference has not quenched their sense of brother- 
hood. She herseK is a worshipper of Yahweh, Israel's god, 
who is now chastising his foes for their insolence. He has 
gained the victory, as she had fervently hoped, and indeed 
expected that he would. And now . . . there lies Sisera, 
the enemy of Yahweh, and therefore her enemy. Should she 
not hate him whom her god hated ? She must not betray 
him, he had said. Betray him ! No. Woman as she is, 
she can do more than that. He sleeps — he shall not wake ! 
Where can she find a weapon ? She sees none that she can 
trust to deal a death-blow. But stay ! A thought has struck 
her. In a moment she has pulled out one of the sharp 
wooden pegs which holds the cords of the tent to the ground ; 
she has grasped the mallet with which they are driven in. She 
draws near him. Is he asleep ? Yes, sound asleep. . . . 
And e'er long Siseralies dead, with the tent-peg driven through 
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his temples. She has struck the great blow I Praised be 
Yahweh ! There comes Barak ! Ha ! he is swift of foot 
and stormy in pursuit ; but he will soon see that he has come 
too late. Jael goes out in triumph to meet him. She leads 
him into her tent. ** There Ues the man you seek !*' 

Thus was the battle won, and Jabin's power broken; 
and as the wearied warriors gathered round the watch fires, 
loud cries of triumph rang through the air. " Long life to 
Barak !" " Long life to Deborah I" ** Blessed be Yahweh !" 
And here and there a mocking jest was aimed at Barak, who 
had missed the glory of striking down the enemy's com- 
mander, and had been anticipated by a woman. ** Ah !'* they 
said, with a laugh, <* that is because he was afraid to go to 
battle without Deborah.^" 

And she, Deborah the heroine, the inspired messenger 
of God, flushed with triumph, glowing with zeal for Yahweh 
and for Israel, and with hatred of the vanquished foe, burst 
into a song of victory, as the smoke of the thank-offering 
rose on high. She sang of the glory of Yahweh, who had 
revealed his might ; she spoke of herself as the mother in 
Israel who had risen up and come to the rescue ; she thanked 
Yahweh because common people and nobles aJike had freely 
gathered under Barak's flag ; she praised the tribes that had 
joined in the battle, and cast bitter taunts upon the cravens. 
Then she described the battle, in which the stars of heaven 
had fought against Sisera, and Anally sang of the general's 
death, — 

Blessed be Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite, 
Blessed be she above all women of the tent ! 

When he asked for water, she gave him milk — 
Gave him rich milk in her costUest bowl. 

She laid her hand on the tent-peg, 
Her right hand grasped the workman's mallet. 

^ Judges iy. 8, 9. 
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Then she smote Sisera, pierced through his head, 
She crushed it, she pierced it as he slept. 

Between her feet he bowed, he fell, and lay low. 
Between her feet he bowed and fell. 
Where he bowed down, he fell disfigured. 

The mother of Sisera looks through the window ; 

She looks through the lattice lamenting. 
** How long is his chariot stayed ! 

How long ere we hear its wheels 1" 
Her prudent court ladies reply, 

While she keeps repeating her words : — 
** Has he not spoil to divide ! 

A slave-girl — ^nay, two — ^for each hero. 
And splendid array for Sisera, 

A booty of dyed and glorious garments, 

A cloth of gold for his loved one's neck 1" 

So perish all they that hate thee, Yahweh ! 
And be they that love thee like the sun going forth 
in his might. 

We turn with a certain feeling of horror from a woman 
who, herself a mother, could thus mock a mother's grief, 
and praise the treacherous and cruel act of Jael. May this 
horror never grow less 1 Yet we must not forget that such 
cruelty, treachery, and bloodthirsty triumph are but the 
dark background of the patriotism and religious devotion 
which strengthened these heroes to make the heaviest sacri- 
fices and to brave death itself in the cause of their people and 
their people's god. 
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Chapter XVI. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE SANCTUARY AT DAN. 
Judges XVIL and XVIII. 

FEOM the southern flank of the plain of Jezreel, right 
down to the desert, Canaan is intersected by a range 
of mountaiQS, the northern portion of which used to be called 
Mount Ephraim, while the southern part, though separated 
from the other by no natural boundary, bore the name of 
Mount Judah. Now, somewhere in Mount Ephraim there 
lay, in the time of the Judges, a village called Michah-stead, 
in honour of its chief inhabitant, round whose house the 
huts of his labourers were ranged. Michah had also a pri- 
vate chapel provided with a teraphim and an ephod. We 
know but Httle of the form of these objects or the method in 
which they were used ; but it appears that the teraphim was 
an image about the size of a man, and partly, at least, of 
human form,^ and that the ephod was the priestly garment, 
worn officially at the consultation of the oracle. Michah 
had appointed one of his own sons as priest, and paid h\m 
wages for his services. This was a time of confusion and 
caprice ; everyone did what he thought fit. Thus a wandering 
Levite of Bethlehem in Judah happened once to visit Michah's 
vülage. He was hospitably received at the great house, and 
was asked by Michah who he was, whence he came, and 
whither he was going. When the Levite told him his 
descent, and said that he was on the look-out for some engage- 
ment which would enable him to settle down, his host pro- 
posed that he should stay with him and be his '< father and 
priest." Besides board and lodging, he would give him ten 
pieces of silver a year and a suit of clothes. The Levite 
accepted the offer, took up his abode in the village, was 

^ 1 Samuel xix. 13, 16, where teraphim must be read for '* image." 
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treated by Michah like one of his own sons, and received his 
wages punctually, Michah himseK was deUghted to have 
the young man with him, for he said, " Now I am sure that 
Yahweh will bless me, because I have got this Levite for a 
priest." 

We have already said that this was a time of disorder, 
and there was no king in Israel. The circumstances of the 
tribe of Dan may serve as an example of the state of things 
that existed then. This tribe had never yet acquired a suit- 
able territory, and some of its famihes were still without 
settled homes. The Danites were probably prevented from 
spreading southwards both by the PhiHstines, who were now 
recovering from their first shock, and by the Judaaans, who 
were pushing northwards ; and, on the other hand, the 
" house of Joseph" had seized all the land north of them. 
Be this as it may, there were cei*tain families about Zorah 
and Eshtaol who despaired of obtaining any lands in that 
neighbourhood, and were compelled to look elsewhere for an 
escape from their difficulty. They had heard that in the far 
north of the land there were still districts that they might 
conquer ; so they sent five of the bravest and most trust- 
worthy of their number to go and see whether it was so. 
These men happened to pass by Michah-stead on their way, 
and were hospitably received there. As they spent a night 
in the place they happened to hear the young Levite men- 
tioned. They were so much interested in what they heard 
that they questioned the Levite himself as to his history, 
and then, fully relying on his knowledge, asked him to con- 
sult the oracle for them. The Levite put on his ephod, 
consulted his teraphim, and gave them the assurance they 
desired, namely, that Yahweh would grant them success. 

The five Danites now went on further northward till at last 
they came to Lads or Leshem.^ This place was situated in 

^ Joshua xix. 47. 
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a beautiful and fertile valley at the foot of the great Hermon^ 
Moreover, it seemed likely to prove an easy prey, for the 
inhabitants were not warriors, but lived peaceably, like the 
Sidonians, by commerce, and as a rule, therefore, no one 
ever troubled them. They were too far from Sidon to he 
able to gain assistance from that city. Their safety consisted 
in their being forgotten. 

Now that they were discovered their fate was sealed. 
For as soon as the five Danites had returned and given an 
account of their discoveries to their tribesmen, the latter per- 
ceived that "their god had destined that good land fox 
them,*' and set out for it as quickly as possible, with a 
strength of six hundred fighting men. Their first haltiqg 
place was behind Kirjath-jearim in Judah, at a place ^Mph 
is still called after them, *♦ the cam«p of the Danitea,'* Then 
they entered the mountain district, and came to Mioh^'s 
village. 

As soon as they caught sight of it the five scouts said to 
their companions, ** Do you know that a teraphim and an 
ep7u)d are in this hamlet ? Now, you know what to do !" 
Yes I They needed no further hint, but entered the village, 
found the Levite's house, and asked him for a blessing. 
"While they kept him engaged in this way, the five scouts 
ascended the hill upon which the chapel was built and took 
out the image and the priestly garment. But the priest 
saw them, and called out, ** What are you doing there ?'* 
** Hush 1 " they replied. " Tour finger on your lips I 
Come with us, and be our father and priest. Surely, you 
would rather be the priest of a whole clan of Israel than go 
on serving the dependants of one single man!" The priest 
found the prospect a pleasant one, so without making any 
further resistance he went with them, and even consented 
himself to carry the ephod and the teraphim in the middle of 
the band. The Danites now hurried on their way, and. 
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placed their women and children, together with their baggage, 
in the van for fear of being attacked in the rear by the people 
they had plundered. It was a wise precaution, for Michah 
called his dependants together and gave chase to the robbers. 
Though the Danites had a long start, Michah succeeded in 
overtaking them, and shouted out to them to halt. They 
did so, and asked with shameless impudence, ** Well 1 what 
do you want with us ?** ** What do I want with you ?'* he 
answered bitterly. " You have taken my god, that I made 
myseK, and carried off my priest. I don't know what to do. 
And then you ask me what I want with you!" Evasion 
would serve no longer, so the Danites threw aside the mask 
and answered plainly enough, " You had better not make 
such a noise about it ; for some of our people are not to be 
trifled with. If they set upon you, there will be an end of 
you and all your dependants." Upon this they went on their 
way, and Michah, seeing that they were too strong for him, 
turned back without having accomplished anything. 

The Danites continued their journey till they came to 
Lais. The fate of her inhabitants was soon decided. Peaceful 
as they were, and far from every source of help, who should 
deliver them ? They were all put to the sword. The Danites 
did not leave the city as exposed as it had hitherto been, but 
fortified it, and called it Dan after their tribal name. By- 
and-by they estabHshed a temple there, in which the former 
priest of Michah did duty, and was followed by his descen- 
dants as long as the sanctuary at Shiloh existed. Now this 
Levite was no other than Jonathan, the son of Gershom, the 
son of Moses. 

The object which the writer of this narrative had in view 
was to give his readers some information as to the origin of 
the celebrated temple of Dan. It is not quite clear whether 
he intended his story to reflect credit or disgrace upon this 
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sanctuary. On the one hand we can hardly believe that he 
would have dwelt so minutely upon the faithless conduct of 
the Levite, calling special attention at the same time to the 
kind treatment he had experienced from Michah, and saying 
that he was loved by his patron like a son, unless he had 
intended to cast a slur upon the priesthood of Dan. How 
can he have approved, we ask, of the conduct of those five 
scouts who made such a base return for Michah's hospitahty ? 
But ^e feelings of the old Israelites on those subjects were 
not very sensitive, and their ideas of good and evil were far 
from being perfect. In their eyes, for the most part, the 
strongest was the best, and must be right. Was not the 
theft of the Danites crowned with success ? Were not the 
children of this Levite priests at Dan for centuries — as long 
as the temple of Shüoh stood ? And even if the writer dis- 
approved of the manner in which the Danites came by their 
sacred objects and their priest, he can hardly have mentioned 
the great name of the grandson of Moses, except with the 
idea of conferring honour on the sanctuary. 

But this old story has come down to us in only a modi- 
fied form ; and the motives of the writer who altered it, and 
the view he took of the sanctuary of Dan are as clear as day- 
light. He lived after the people of north Israel had been 
taken captive and their temple destroyed. He hated the 
sanctuary, for it had contained one of those golden images 
of a steer ** with which Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, had 
made Israel to sin." The old narrator had said nothing of 
any image of a god, and had spoken only of a teraphim and 
an ephod ; and though the difference between a teraphim and 
an image is not very clear to us, the ancient IsraeUtes cer- 
tainly did not think them equivalent, as we should be inclined 
to do. The teraphim and ephod, which went together and 
seem to have been specially used in consulting the deity, had 
been longer established amongst the Israelites, and were 
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regarded by many as less objectionable than a cast or carved 
image. One of the objects of the writer who worked up this 
old story was to throw a slur upon the golden (or rather gut) 
image of a steer which had stood in the Danite sanctuary. 
With this object he prefixed the following introduction to the 
story^: — 

Eleven hundred silver coins had been stolen from Michah's 
mother, and she had cursed the thief in her son's hearing. 
Now Michah had stolen the money himself, and he was so 
terrified by the curse that he confessed his guilt, upon which 
his mother, fearing that her son might fall into trouble in 
consequence of her curse, exclaimed, ** May Yahweh bless 
my son !'' Then she told him that she had made a vow 
to have an image of a god made with part of the money, if 
ever she got it back again. She kept her vow, and two 
hundred pieces of silver were given to the smith to be melted 
down and made into an image. This image was afterwards 
set up in Michah's chapel. 

The interpolator always introduced this image, the in- 
famous origin of which he had explained, wherever the 
teraphim and ephod appeared in the original narrative'; and 
he concluded with the statement that the Danites set it up 
in their temple, where it remained untu the captivity. This 
last note proves that the writer had Jeroboam's golden image 
of a steer in view, for it was this image that was preserved 
in the temple of Dan up to the date he mentions. 

A scribe of still later date than the interpolator, not con- 
tent with the slur thus cast upon the image, attempted to 
vilify, as far as he could, the priesthood connected with it. 
Was this Jonathan a Levite, and even a son of Gershom, the 
son of Moses*^? Impossible I He, at least, did not believe 
it, and he hit upon a simple but adequate method of remov- 

» Judges xviL 1—4. • Judges xviii 14, 17, 18, 20. 

• Exodus Ü. 22 ; xriii 3. 
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ing the difficulty. He altered the name of Moses into that 
of Manasseh.* This was easily done, for in the old Hebrew 
character, which had no vowels,* Moses was written, M. S.H., 
and Manasseh, M. N. S. H. The names, therefore, only differed 
by a single letter. Thus altered, the name of Jonathan's 
grandfather naturally reminded the reader of the godless king 
of Judah, Manasseh, the idolater. To strengthen the impres- 
sion still further, this scribe adds on first mentioning the 
Levite of Bethlehem in Judah that he was ** of the family of 
Judah. *"^ This makes no sense, however, for the man was 
either a Levite or a Judaean by descent. He cannot have been 
both at once ; and the very reason why Micah was so delighted 
with his priest was that he was a Levite, and therefore not a 
Judaaan. The scribe, however, added the note to indicate that 
this Jonathan was not worthy to belong to the tribe of Levi. 
On hearing this explanation my readers may not unnaturally 
ask : " How do you know all this ? Is it only a guess ?*' 
Even suppose it were, it should not be rejected on that 
account, for at any rate it gives some explanation of that 
odd expression, " A Levite of Bethlehem of Judasan extrac- 
tion,'* which is as absurd as " a Frenchman of London of 
English extraction.'' But as a fact my explanation does not, 
in this instance, rest upon mere conjecture, but is supported 
by tradition. You must know that in the centuries after 
Christ, when Hebrew had long been a dead language, the 
scribes took inconceivable pains to fix the text of their Holy 
Scripture as accurately as possible, and to preserve the pro- 
nunciation of the words from being forgotten. Now in this 

N 
passage they wrote the N of the word M S H in a 

pecuhar way — " hanging," as it was called — and added a 

note to show that this was not an accident, but was done on 

purpose ; and we are told by the Jewish tradition that the N 

was written thus because this Levite was really the grandson 

» Judge» xviil 30. ■ See p. 22. ■ Judges xvii 7. 
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of Moses, but his actions made one think of king Manasseh, 
and that he is said to be ** of JudfiBan extraction" for the 
same reason. The translation of the Romish Church, the 
Vulgate,^ still reads ** Moses." 

After this digression we may return to the original story, 
which throws some light on the early religion of Israel. 

Nothing could be more misleading than the idea of the 
Pentateuch and the book of Joshua that the Israelites 
had an elaborate code of religious laws, fixed forms of 
worship, and a regular priesthood, when they conquered 
Canaan. Centuries later the greatest latitude was still 
allowed in matters of rehgion. The most important sacred 
object was the ark of Yahweh," which was placed in a sanc- 
tuary at Shiloh,® between Bethel and Shechem.* But no one 
thought as yet of unity of worship. Every religious man who 
could afford it raised altars and massehahs, or built a chapel, 
as Micah did, and had worship conducted in it for himself 
and his dependants. Such chapels were by no means rare, 
and certainly gave no offence. Micah appointed his own son 
as priest, but it was only because he could not get a better, 
for he preferred a Levite as soon as he could find one. Nor 
was he alone in this preference, for the Danites also desired 
Jonathan to be their spiritual father. The history of Israel's 
religion shows that the Levites were everywhere preferred to 
others for the office of priests, and at last, in the course of 
centuries, acquired an exclusive right to its exercise. 

We can readily conceive why their countrymen were so 
anxious to secure their priestly services. But before we ex- 
plain this preference we must say a word or two about the 
time at which Micah Hved. If this Jonathan was really the 
grandson of Moses, we must place these events, which took 

» See p. 82. * See pp. 105, 106. 

' Judges xviiL 31 ; 1 Samuel iff. * Judges xxi 19. 
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place while he was still young, very soon after the conquest 
of Canaan ; and the fact that some of the Danites were still 
without a settled home seems to strengthen this conclusion. 
But, on the other hand, it is easier to place the expedition of 
the Danites to the far north, through the territory of the 
Canaanite king at Hazor, after Deborah's victory than before 
it; and we know that long afterwards certain clans, from 
time to time, still left their settled homes, if they had ever 
had any, in search of others. These migrations occurred as 
late as the time of Saul. It is quite possible, therefore, that 
this Jonathan was a descendant of Moses, through Gershom's 
branch, but not literally his grandson. The chief interest of 
the narrative, however, does not depend upon the exact 
period to which it refers. 

What was the idea in the mind of such a man as Micah 
when he exclaimed : ** Now I know that Yahweh will bless me, 
because I have got this Levite for my priest T' To answer 
this question we must have a clear idea of the duties the priest 
had to perform. The most important of them all was that 
of consulting the deity. Clothed in the ephod, and with the 
help of the teraphim, he inquired the will of God. We do 
not know for certain how he did this, but sometimes the lot 
was employed. He asked, then, as occasion rose, whether a 
journey must be undertaken or not ; whether a descent upon 
a neighbouring Canaanite district would prove successful ; 
whether a sick chud would recover or die ; and so on. It 
was not a matter of indifference, however, in what way God 
was consulted, and the answer was not fixed beforehand, for 
the deity might be made propitious or the reverse, and this 
might sometimes affect his decision. Before consulting him, 
therefore, a sacrifice was made to induce him to give the 
desired answer. Then, again, in case of disasters, the wrath 
of the deity must be appeased by sacrifice and penancCi 
People wanted to know how they had excited the divine* 
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anger, and how to keep the Mighty One their friend. For all 
this a priest was needed. Now when Micah, for instance, 
employed his own son for this purpose he can hardly have 
supposed him to know any more than he did himseK about 
the way in which the deity ought to be served. But no doubt 
he thought that wisdom came with the sacred garment, and 
that a priest, by being constantly employed in the things of 
God, gradually learned better how to manage them. Arguing 
thus, a man might appoint his son to be his '^ father and 
priest.** And yet, as a matter of course, he would prefer a 
Levite. For was not Yahweh the god whom the Israelite 
served above aU others ? And what did he know of Yahweh ? 
That he had revealed himseK to Moses ; and moreover that 
he was a mighty god, for it was by his help that Israel had con- 
quered his inheritance. But how must he be served ? Each 
deity had his own special desires. How was Yahweh to be 
consulted and appeased? Micah, for instance, could not tell, 
nor could his son learn it except by degrees. But the Levites, 
the tribesmen of Moses, his fellow- workers, who had helped 
him to introduce the worship of Yahweh, in whose service 
they were so zealous, surely they understood these things. 
Happy the man wHo could get one of them to be his spiritual 
father ! 

Nothing could be more natural than this. And so there 
gradually rose a priestly caste in Israel, powerful and am- 
bitious as such a caste everywhere and at all times is. The 
germs of a rule of priests, or hierarchy ^ were already present, 
and nothing can be more disastrous to the religious and 
moral life of a nation than such a rule ; for it is the mother 
of fanaticism and stupidity. And yet it must spring up 
wherever people suppose that the deity can be consulted by 
means of ceremonies which are not generally understood, 
wherever they fancy that his favour can be won or his wrath 
averted by sacrifices offered in a special manner, or by puri- 
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fications and atonements ; wherever they believe that he 
issues external commandments, such as abstinence from 
certain kinds of food, or the adoption of particular doctrines. 
In a word, the priest becomes powerful wherever the service 
of the deity is supposed to require knowledge which is not 
accessible to everyone. This was the case in Israel as in all 
other ancient nations. 

No wonder that the priests hated and persecuted him 
who taught that God requires from his worshippers nothing 
but obedience to the law of love. This truth puts an end to 
their power. 



Chapter XVII. 

GIDEON. 
Judges VI.— VIII. 28. 



FOB some time after the conquest of Canaan the Israelites 
only possessed a certain part of the district east of the 
Jordan. It consisted of the territories of Eeuben and Gad 
and the district of Gilead, north of which the King of Bashan 
ruled. The power of this monarch, however, seems to have 
been but small, and his country was far from serving the 
Israehtes as an effective bulwark against the Bedouins. 
These wandering tribes maintained themselves on the wide 
steppes between the Jordan and the Euphrates, and their 
rapacity was constantly excited by the fruitful Canaan, into 
which they made frequent raids, especially about harvest time, 
when rich booty might be easily obtained. From across the 
Jordan, along the great route of the caravans, these Midian- 
ites, Amalekites, or sons of the East, as they are indifferently 
called, penetrated to the plain of Jezreel, and then dispersed 
southwards over the territory of Manasseh. They spread 
terror and destruction everywhere. The Israehtes were 
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unable to resist them, and were compelled, in some places, 
to desert their homes in the valleys and to hide themselves 
in caves in the mountains, or to build strongholds among 
the rocks. But though they saved their lives in this way 
they could not protect their crops, which fell year after year, 
together with a great part of their cattle, into the hands of 
the Midianites, for their bands followed the great highway of 
commerce, and overran the land as far as Gaza. The 
Israelites lamented their lot bitterly, but what were they to 
do ? These sons of the East swarmed like locusts, and their 
camels were innumerable. 

One of the places rendered unsafe by the Midianites was 
the village of Ophrah, the abode of the Manassite house of 
Abiezer, whose chief at this time was a certain Joash. One 
day Gideon, the son of Joash, was employed in thrashing 
wheat, but it was in a most unusual place. The Israelites 
used to thrash their com in some open place, perhaps upon 
a hill, where the wind could carry away the chaff; but 
Gideon dare not do so now for fear of the Midianites, so he 
was thrashing in the covered shed where the grapes were 
pressed. Whue he was thus employed — ^naturally somewhat 
dejected — the angel of Yahweh came to him and said, 
** Yahweh is with thee, thou mighty hero 1 " His words 
fell upon the young man's ear like bitter mockery. " Ah, 
Sir I '* he answered, ** if Yahweh were with us, would all 
these misfortunes come upon us ? Our fathers have told us 
what wonderful things he did when he led them out of 
Egypt ; but we see small sign of it ourselves. He has left 
us to our fate, and we have fallen into the power of the 
Midianites I *' So spoke the hero in the bitterness of his 
soul ; but he was terrified and ashamed when Yahweh turned 
upon him in all his majesty, and cried with a loud voice, 
** Go forth in the might now given you, and deliver Israel 
from the hand of the Midianites 1 Have not I sent you ? *' 
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But Gideon shrank from the task thus laid upon him, and 
said, **Lord! How can I do this thing? My clan is the 
smallest in Manasseh, and I am the youngest member of 
my family. Can I put myself at the head of the Israelites? " 
But his courage rose when he received the answer, " You 
will smite the Midianites like a single man, for I will help 
you.** Half convinced he cried in supplication, " Give me 
a sign that it is indeed Yahweh himseK that speaks to me. 
Let me bring a present, and do thou wait here till I have 
prepared it." " I will wait till you return," was the reply ; 
and Gideon went to prepare a meal. When the food was 
ready he returned with meat and cakes, which he set before 
his exalted guest as he recHned beneath the sacred terebinth 
tree. But instead of eating the food he ordered him to put 
it on a mass of rock that lay beneath the tree, and to pour 
the broth over it. Scarcely had Gideon obeyed when the 
other touched the food with the end of his staff, upon which 
a flame of fire shot up from the rock and consumed every- 
thing. At the same moment the angel disappeared. Gideon 
was now convinced of the divine dignity of his visitor, and 
cried out, " Woe is me I I have seen the angel of Yahweh 
with my very eyes! " But Yahweh quieted his fears by say- 
ing, ** Be not afraid ! Peace be with you ! You shall not 
die." Then he built an altar in honour of this god, and 
called it " Yahweh blesses." It is still standing in Ophrah 
of the Abiezrites. 

Gideon was now ready to obey his god, and desired, in 
the first place, openly to break with the Baal-worship to 
which the men of his village and others had become addicted, 
and to restore Yahweh to the honour due to him. On the 
top of a hill near the village stood an altar consecrated to 
Baal, and close by it was an asherah, that is to say, the 
branch of a tree stripped of its twigs, such as was often 
placed near an altar as a religious symbol. In the night, 
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therefore, after Yahweh had called hint to deliver Israel, 
Gideon went to this idolatrous spot. He took ten servants 
and two oxen with him. With the help of his men he over- 
turned the altar and built another of earth and stone in 
honour of Yahweh. Then he placed the wood of the asherah 
upon it, slaughtered one of the two beasts he had brought with 
him — a seven-year-old ox — ^laid it upon the wood and con- 
sumed it with fire, in honour of Yahweh. He had done all 
this by night, for fear of being interfered with by the vil- 
lagers; but no sooner was it dayUght than everyone saw 
what had been done, and it did not long remain a secret who 
had done it. The friends of Baal rushed at once to the house 
of Joash, and called upon him to give up his son that they 
might put him to death for his sacrilege. But Joash an- 
swered : " What I will you take up the cause of Baal ? Will 
you come to his rescue ? Surely, whoever encounters his 
wrath will die before it is morning. If he be a god, then let 
him contend against the sacrilegious man himself!*' Ever 
after Gideon bore the name of Jerub-baal, that is, "Let 
Baal contend against him," in memory of this answer. 

The time soon came for him to begin his work. The 
" sons of the East** crossed the Jordan once more in count- 
less hordes, and encamped by thousands on the plain of 
Jezreel. Then Gideon's warlike zeal l^urst into a flame. 
The trumpet rang through the air ; the Abiezrites gathered 
round him ; his messengers hastened to summon the men of 
Manasseh and Asher, of Zebulun and Naphtali. Warriors 
streamed from every side to the mountains where Gideon 
had pitched his camp. Courage grew as numbers increased, 
but the hero placed his chief reliance on the aid of Yahweh. 
Was he certain to obtain this aid, however ? He must place 
his assurance on this point beyond the reach of doubt. So to 
guard against moments of unbeHef he prayed to his god : 
•* God I grant that when I have spread a fleece of wool on 
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my thrashing-floor to-night it may be wet with dew in the 
morning, while the ground is dry all about it ; then shall I 
know that thou wilt dehver Israel by my hand." His request 
was granted, and in the morning he could wring a bowl full of 
water out of the fleece. But he prayed again : •* Lord 1 be 
not angry with me for coming to thee again 1 Let me repeat 
the trial of the fleece ; but this time let the result be just the 
reverse." The miracle was performed, and in the morning he 
found the fleece dry, though the ground upon which it lay was 
drenched with dew. Gideon was now completely satisfied. 

To arms then I He soon took up a position with his army 
upon a range of hills above the Midianites who held the 
valley. Then his faith was put to a severe test by Yahweh. 
*• You have far too many people with you," said his god. 
" If you win the victory thus, Israel will exalt himseK and 
attribute the victory to his own valour and not to my help. 
Order everyone who is afraid to return home." Gideon did 
so ; and although all the IsraeHtes in the camp had come 
there of their own free will, yet twelve thousand of them 
deserted their standard on hearing the proclamation. Ten 
thousand remained. ** There are still too many," said Yah- 
weh once more to Gideon. " Take them to the brook in the 
valley, and I will show you how to decide which of them to 
keep with you." Gideon obeyed, and leading his warriors to 
the bank of the stream, he gave them leave to quench their 
thirst. Upon this most of them went down upon their hands 
and knees, but some few remained standing, and scooped up 
the water in the hollow of their hands. Gideon was in- 
structed to set these last apart, for it was with them that he 
was to triumph over the foe. There were but three hundred 
of them I "Dismiss the rest," said Yahweh. ** With these 
three hundred you shall smite the Midianites." 

Gideon had need of faith to undertake his task 1 And 
that it might not fail him, another sign was divinely vouch- 
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safed to him. For, by Yahweh*s command, he went with 
his armour-bearer to inspect the camp of the Midianites by 
night. There it lay before him ; even Hke locusts for multi- 
tude, and camels countless as the grains of sand on the sea 
shore ! The regular troops alone of this great host were one 
hundred and thirty-five thousand strong. Gideon approached 
one of the outposts of the camp, and there he overheard a 
conversation between two of the enemy's men. *• I dreamed,** 
said one, that a loaf of barley bread came rolling into our 
camp right against the general's tent and threw it down. 
There it lay stretched upon the ground ! " ** I can interpret 
that dream," sighed the other, *• It can only mean the sword 
of Gideon, the son of Joash, the Israelite. God has given 
all this army into his hand.'* 

On hearing this Gideon fell down and worshipped. Yah- 
weh had thus foretold their lot to the Midianites themselves. 
He hurried back and roused his three hundred men. He 
provided each of them with a trumpet and an earthen vessel 
in which a flaming torch was hidden. " Do everything that 
I do ! " he said, <* As soon as I sound my trumpet do you all 
sound yours, and at the same moment raise your war-cry, For 
Yahweh and Gideon I " All was soon ready. The warriors, 
parted into three bands, watched for the signal. It was the 
dead of night. Just as the enemy's sentries were being 
reheved the sign was given. Then suddenly the trumpets 
rang ; the earthen vessels crashed and fell in fragments ; 
and from three sides at once the war-cry rose, ** The sword 
of Yahweh and Gideon I " Panic seized the army of the 
Midianites. The three hundred never stirred a foot, while 
their enemies fled shrieking through the camp in utter con- 
fusion, or strove to conceal their treasures. The trumpets 
sound again. The confusion rises still higher. The Midian- 
ites draw their swords, and wildly attack one another. Then 
they rush eastwards to the Jordan in panic flight, some of 
them crossing the river, and others flying southwards. 
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On the following day the surrounding tribes of Israel 
were summoned to the pursuit. G-ideon hastened to send 
messengers to Mount Ephraim with the command : *' Let 
none of the Midianites escape I Cut them off from the passage 
of the Jordan ! ' * This appeal found an echo. The Ephraim- 
ites came out to battle as a single man, and slew two of the 
Bedouin princes, Zeeb, or "the woK,*' and Oreb, or "the 
raven," at "Wolf-press" and " Eaven-rock." They sent their 
heads to G-ideon, but accompanied them by anything but a 
fiïendly message. For now that the great blow had been 
struck, everyone wanted a share in the glory. The Eph- 
raimites complained that they had not been summoned to 
take part in the enterprise from the first. This reproach 
was cast against Gideon so angrily that, if in the pride of 
victory he had given a sharp answer to their unreasonable 
complaints, a fatal collision would have been inevitable. But 
he answered gently and modestly : " How have I harmed 
you by not calling on you before ? Is not the gleaning of 
Ephraim richer thaii the harvest of Abiezer ? God has 
given Oreb and Zeeb into your hand. What have I done in 
comparison with you ?" By this answer the malcontents 
were pacified. 

This interview took place east of the Jordan, for Gideon 
had crossed the river in pursuit of Zebah and Zalmunna, 
two other Midianite princes. In great exhaustion he reached 
Succoth and demanded bread for his three hundred men. But 
the inhabitants of the city, though IsraeUtes themselves, re- 
fused his request for fear of the vengeance of the Midianites, 
whose fall they did not yet consider certain. Justly incensed, 
the warrior exclaimed : " Let me but first lay hold of Zebah 
and Zalmunna, and I will scourge you to death with thorn 
bushes I" At Penuel he experienced the same unfriendly 
treatment. " Your towers shall be overthrown when I return 
in peace !" he cried to its inhabitants. 
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Zebah and Zahnunna had still fifteen thousand men. 
All the rest — one hundred and twenty thousand — ^had already 
fallen I The army was encamped near Nobah and Jogbehah, 
in Bashan, never dreaming of an attack, when Gideon sud- 
denly fell upon it, dispersed it and captured both the leaders. 
Then he returned in triumph, and it went hard with the 
inhabitants of the cities that had doubted Yahweh*s might ! 
A young lad from Succoth that they picked up outside the 
city, gave Gideon the names of its seventy-seven elders, and 
he fulfilled upon them his fearful threat. The towers of 
Penuel, too, were taken, and all the men of the city put to 
death. Then came the turn of the captive princes. Fixing 
his stem gaze upon them, Gideon asked : ** What were those 
men like whom you put to death on Mount Tabor ?'* ** Like 
you I'* answered the captives, undismayed. "Like sons of 
kings 1'* ** They were my own brothers," he went on ; " the 
sons of my mother. I swear by Yahweh that if you had 
spared their Uves I would have spared yours now." Then 
he said to Jether, his eldest son, ** Come I rise and slay 
them !" But he was still quite young and was a&aid of the 
two princes. ** Kill us yourself," said the Midianites, who 
shrank from the thought of falling ignominiously by the 
hand of a boy, ** for such as we are deserve at least to fall 
by the hand of a man." Li compliance with their request, 
Gideon drew his sword and slew them. Then he took the 
golden crescents which decked their camels* necks as booty. 

When Gideon had thus delivered the land, the Israel- 
ites came and pressed him to become their king. But he 
refased to accept their offer, and declared that neither he 
nor hia son should rule over them, for Yahweh was their 
only king. But he asked them to give him the golden rings 
which they had taken as plunder ; for the Midianites, like 
all other Ishmaehtes, were in the habit of wearing rings. 
The Israelites granted his request at once, and threw the 
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ornaments upon a cloth which was spread out to receive them, 
until there was seventeen hundred shekels weight (about 
321bs. troy) of golden rings alone, besides all the other costly 
articles which they had taken. Gideon made an epJwd 
of this gold and placed it in Ophrah ; but it proved a snare 
to him and his family, for divine honours were afterwards 
paid to it. Meanwhile the power of the Midianites was 
broken for good, and Israel enjoyed another ** forty years" 
rest, while Gideon dwelt as a private citizen in his own house 
till he died, and was buried at Ophrah of the Abiezrites. 

The great victory gained over the Midianites, especially 
the defeat at Eaven-rock, was held in thankful recollection 
by the Israelites.^ It is but natural, therefore, that the story 
should have been told again and again, and that in the course 
of time Gideon's exploits should have been greatly magnified. 
Indeed, it is quite obvious that the account in the book of 
Judges is full of exaggerations. To say nothing of the 
miracles which form a part of the narrative, it ascribes 
altogether fabulous numbers to the Midianite army I The 
two bands of IsraeHte warriors, which had to march round 
it in order to throw it into confusion on the night of the 
surprise, would have had at least a day's journey to accom- 
plish, and would certainly have been unable to hear anything 
of Gideon's signal The sound of the trumpets would not 
have reached a hundredth part of the Midianites, and in the 
centre of the camp the blaze of the torches would only have 
appeared as a faint spark in the distance. Nor was there 
food enough in the whole of Canaan for such a host of men 
and beasts. And as tradition magnified the numbers of the 
enemy, so it under-estimated the means by which they were 
defeated, to the glory alike of Gideon's faith and Yahweh's 
power. Indeed the desire to make Gideon accomplish every- 

^ Psalm IxxziiL 11 ; Isaiah iz. 4, x. 26. 
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thing with the smallest possible number of men leads the 
tradition to contradict itself. For we are told that after the 
night on which Gideon had raised a panic in the Midianite 
army by the aid of his three hundred men, the warriors of 
the surrounding tribes were called to the pursuit. But when 
he himself crossed the Jordan and fell upon Zebah and Zal- 
munna, he was only accompanied by his faithful three hun- 
dred. The victory at Eaven-rock was won by the Ephraimites 
alone. What were these warriors of the northern tribes 
doing all the while ? Are we to suppose that they did 
nothing but despatch the fugitives ? 

It is in the nature of popular traditions not only to exalt 
the fame of their heroes by depicting their exploits on a 
magnificent scale, but also to clothe them as far as possible 
in the garments of a later age. It is exceedingly difi&cult 
for most men to imagine the great ones of a former age 
entirely different from themselves in manners, religion, ways 
of thought and customs. So too certain facts which seemed 
to the faith of posterity unworthy, or even infamous, were 
gradually removed from the history of the conqueror of the 
Midianites. The writer who collected the popular traditions 
concerning him, and assigned him his place in the series of 
IsraeHte judges, carried this process stiU further, and trans- 
formed his Gideon into a man after his own heart. It is to 
him, of course, that we owe the statement of the number of 
years during which Israel was oppressed by the Midianites, 
and the forty years rest enjoyed by the land after the 
triumph. It is he too who represents the whole of Israel as 
having taken part in Gideon's struggle, and offered hiTn the 
regal crown ; whereas all the tribes of the South, including 
Dan, Judah, Benjamin, Simeon, Eeuben, and Gad, are 
passed over entirely without mention in the narrative itself. 
But in other and more interesting respects the character of 
this conqueror has been disguised almost past recognition. 
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In the first place, what was his real name ? Not Gideon. 
This word means "hewer," and was a title of honour. In 
the same way the Hasmonean who delivered the Jews from 
the power of the Syrian King,^ was called Judas Macca- 
bcBuSy or " the war-mace," and the Frankish hero who drove 
the Arabs back across the Pyrenees was called Charles 
Martel, that is, ** the hammer." The real name of the con- 
queror of the Midianites was Jerubbaal,^ or ** Baal contends." 
In the narrative itself, however, this name occurs but once.' 
Everywhere else the hero is called Gideon, and the writer 
makes a surname of Jerubbaal, which he translates, ** let 
Baal contend against him I" It is easy to see why he did so. 
He could not bear to think that Israel's deliverer should 
have had a name in which Baal's might was celebrated ; for 
it suggested the question whether he was not a worshipper 
of BaaL The fact is that he was. No doubt he was also a 
worshipper of Yahweh, in whose name he called the tribes to 
battle ; his family, too, evidently worshipped the same god, 
for the first syllable of the name of his father Joash is an 
abbreviation of Yahweh, who was indeed acknowledged by 
every Israelite as the god of his people. But in the time of 
the Judges numerous Baals were worshipped as well as Yah- 
weh. It is exceedingly difficult to make out the relation in 
which these Baals stood to each other and to Yahweh ; but 
this is only what we should expect, for ** baal" means ** lord," 
and is, therefore, a common name of deity, as well as a proper 
name of certain special gods. Now the Israelites, before the 
time of Moses, worshipped a number of Baals, and the ser- 
vice of these gods was by no means superseded by that of 
Yahweh. Moreover, the Canaanites, amongst whom the 
Israelites settled, had their own Baals, to whom they conse- 

' See Vol. I., p. 36. 
Judges viii 29, 35, Ix. 1, 2, 16, 28, 57; 1 Samuel xii 11 ; 2 Samuel xi. 21. 

■ Judges vii. 1. 
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crated sanctuaries, stones, and trees, or offered sacrifices. The 
fresh settlers mingled with the old inhabitants, and entered 
into alliances with them at their holy places. Only think 
what confusion this would cause ! For instance, suppose a 
tribe, whose special god was called Baal-Gad, went to battle 
in the name of Yahweh, and finally concluded an alliance 
with a Canaanite tribe whose sanctuary was dedicated to 
Baal-Peor, at this shrine Yahweh, Baal-Gad, and Baal-Peor 
would all be invoked by the same persons. Now were they 
three gods, or only three names for the same god ? One can 
easily beheve that the worshippers themselves did not exactly 
know, and that Joash, for instance, though a faithful subject 
of Yahweh, might call his son " Jerubbaal." In doing so he 
did not for a moment suppose that he was insulting the 
majesty of Yahweh. 

But in a later age a war against all these Baals was waged 
in the name of Yahweh, and his servants were passionately 
convinced that the worship of these gods tarnished the glory 
of the god of gods, the one only god, Yahweh. To find a 
champion of Israel with such a name as Jerubbaal could not 
fail to perplex and mortify them, and our author attempts to 
get rid of the scandal by making Jerubbaal a surname, and 
explaining it in such a way as to render it harmless, while 
he employs the title of honour, ** Gideon," as a proper name. 
Others, however, seeking the same end by different means, 
slightly changed the name Jerubbaal. They altered " baal" 
into " besheth " or " bosheth," which means ** shame,'* and 
so made the name into ** Jerubbesheth."^ There are other 
examples of exactly the same thing. Two of Saul's sons were 
called Meribaal, that is, ** Baal's warrior ;" and Ishbaal, that 
is, ** man of Baal ;" and David himself gave one of his sons 
the name of Beeljada, that is, '' Baal knows." But in the 
book of Samuel the names are always given as Mephibosheth, 

' 2 Samuel zi 21. 
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Ishbosheth, and Eljada, that is, " God knows,**^ so that we 
should never have known the idolatrous sound of the real 
names of these men if they had not been preserved in their 
original forms in the book of Chronicles, which was not in 
such frequent use among the Jews, and therefore escaped 
alteration.* 

Tradition plainly declared that idolatry was practised in 
Gideon's neighbourhood, and that he himself was not free 
from responsibility for the existence of a kind of worship 
which was very far indeed from reaching the standard of 
orthodoxy recognised in our author's day. But he could not 
believe that an idolator and breaker of the law could ever 
have received such aid from Yahweh, so he said that it was 
not until after he had won the victory that Gideon set up an 
image at Ophrah. Oddly enough he styles this image an 
ephod, though the word is always used of a priestly garment 
elsewhere. Gideon's conduct appears to have departed in 
some respects from the rules laid down, even in his own day, 
by those who were most zealous for the worship of Yahweh 
according to the principles of Moses. These points can still 
be made out with tolerable certainty from the history of 
Gideon's son, and we shall, therefore, speak of them in the 
next chapter. We shall also return in another connection 
to the subject of Gideon's decHning the crown. 

And now one word on the most remarkable trait in 
Gideon's character, as sketched in the book of Judges — ^I 
mean his faith. It is at Yahweh's command that he stands 
up to deliver Israel ; it is on the help of this god that he 
relies when he makes ready for the fight, and at hiö com- 
mand, therefore, he makes his attack upon the Midianites 
with no help but that of his little band of three hundred 
men. It is quite in the spirit of the prophets of Judah of 

' 2 Samuel ii. 8, iv. 4, v. 16, and elsewhere. 
« 1 Chronicles viiL 33, ix. 39, 40, adv. 7 (iiL 8). 
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the eighth and following centuries highly to commend this 
conduct ; but are we to imitate them ? With reference to 
Gideon's call, we must notice that in reahty no such thing 
ever takes place. No one is ever called to any work by God 
in a supernatural way, Jerubbaal was a brave man, and it 
happened when numbers of heroes were longing for the fight, 
but none of them dared as yet to begin it, that he had special 
cause to come forward and call his tribesmen to arms. For 
the Midianites had murdered his brothers, and the duty of 
avenging them and slaying the murderers devolved upon 
him.^ This was to him a call from God. We shall not 
blame him for girding on his sword in such a cause. On the 
contrary, courage is a virtue — even mihtary courage. Love 
of his people and his family places the warrior, whom it 
urges to venture his very life in their cause, high above the 
craven. But it can never be easy for the Christian to feel 
any great admiration for a man whose hands are stained 
with the blood not only of armed foemen but of defenceless 
captives ; nay, a shudder comes over us if we try vividly to 
realise that scene in which the hero says to his son, * * Slay 
these princes !" and, when he is afraid, does it in cold blood 
himself I In ancient times people looked upon such an act 
with admiration ; but, thank God, we cannot. 

As for attacking a numerous enemy with a small 
force, we must bear in mind that it is not as a successful 
stratagem but as an act of faith that Gideon's conduct is 
held up to admiration. But we cannot let it pass as such, 
and should simply call it recklessness. " Gideon's band" 
has become a proverbial expression for a small but valiant 
knot of warriors ; and a small nation fighting for its altars 
and hearths against the overpowering forces of a mighty 
foe, preferring an honourable death to a life of shameful 
slavery, does indeed excite our admiration. We honour the 

» Compare Vol L, pp. 105, 106. 
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heroes whose love of their fatherland and their relatives in- 
spires them with courage to take up arms without so much 
as counting their foes. Nay, sometimes even a small army, 
by dint of superior valour and determination, gains a victory 
over a large one. But, as a rule, ten are victorious over one^ 
without reference to the virtue or vice of either, or the re- 
spective merits of their causes. The shafts and bullets of 
the godless find the mark as well 'as those of the pious. 
The highest virtue is no protection against a sabre cut or a 
bayonet thrust. It is mere recklessness, therefore, delibe- 
rately to throw three hundred men into an engagement 
which careful consideration assures us would tax the powers 
of ten thousand. To do this on religious principles, and 
thus systematically to neglect the proper means of securing 
victory, is simply fanatical. 

But ** Gideon's band" is justly used as a term of honour 
when it is appHed to those who fight for God and the truth 
against sin, against wrong and against misery. For in this 
battle it is not by their own wish that the champions of the 
good cause are so few. Their numbers are small from the 
nature of the case, and sorely against their will, and they 
always have to face a foe that outnumbers them a hundred 
fold. If the battle were fought with earthly weapons their 
chance would be small indeed ; and when their enemies have 
recourse to the sword the Uttle band does often sink for a 
time ; but in the long run it must always triumph. Its 
soldiers only fight with the spiritual weapons of their word 
and their example. Their object is not to slay their foes, 
but to raise them to higher virtue and greater happiness, and 
thus to convert them from enemies into allies. The power 
which inspires these " Gideon's bands" is faith in the irre- 
sistible force of truth, that is, of God, and in this faith they 
overcome the world. 
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Chapter XVIII. 

ABIMELECH. 

Judges VIII. 29.— IX. ; Geit. XXXIV. 

GIDEON had seventy sons, says the book of Judges, for 
the number of his wives was great. And besides all 
these, he had a son whom he called Abimelech, by his 
mistress in Shechem, Now, after his death, the Israelites 
not only returned to their idolatrous practices, but forgot all 
the benefits they had experienced at his hands, and repaid 
them with base ingratitude. For Abimelech conspired with 
the chiefs of Shechem to expel Gideon's seventy sons who 
now ruled the city ; and, when the Shechemites had given 
him some money from the treasure of the temple of Baal- 
berith, or ** Baal of the covenant," to carry out his project 
with, he hired certain men who would do anything they 
were paid for, and, with their help, murdered all his brothers 
at once. But the youngest, Jotham, concealed himself and 
(escaped. 

Then the Shechemite chiefs crowned Abimelech king, 
under the sacred oak that stood by the city ; but Jotham took 
the opportunity of addressing them from Mount Gerizim, and 
told them a fable (which we shall give at length in another 
chapter,^) about the trees, who desired a king, but could only 
get the bramble-bush to accept the honour. Finally, he 
reproached them with ingratitude towards his father, and 
prophesied that their new-made king would bring them little 

joy. 

Within three years this prophecy was fulfilled. To 
punish both Abimelech and the chiefs of Shechem, for the 
Jbideous murder of Jerubbaal's seventy sons, God sent a 

^ See chapter xxiv. 
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spirit of distrust and dissension amongst them ; and the 
Shechemites lay in wait for everyone who passed by their 
city. Abimelech himself dwelt in Arumah, while a certain 
Zebul governed Shechem in his name. In the course of 
time Gaal, the son of Ebed, came to Shechem with his 
brothers, and won the confidence of the chiefs ; and at last, 
on occasion of the feast of grape-harvest, celebrated in the 
temple of Baal of the covenant, the Shechemites threw off 
their allegiance to Abimelech, at Gaal's instigation. " Who 
is Abimelech ?" he cried. " Who is the son of Jerubbaal,^ 
that we should serve him ? Is he not the son of Shechem ; 
and is not this Zebul his deputy ? Let him hold the men 
of Hamor, the father of Shechem, in slavery !* But why 
should we obey him?" **If I had but command of this 
people," he added, "I would drive out Abimelech full soon !" 

Zebul, who knew what was going on, immediately sent 
word to his master, and urged him to come with all speed 
to Shechem, and put an end to Gaal's proceedings. Abime- 
lech acted upon this advice ; and one morning, as Gaal was 
standing at the city gate with Zebul, he saw troops appear- 
ing from various quarters. At first Zebul only laughed at 
him, and told him he mistook the shadows of the mountains 
for men ; but, when he could deny the fact no longer, he cried 
defiantly, " You spoke brave words but now. Well I There 
are Abimelech's people I Go out to meet them!" Gaal 
hastily accepted the challenge, but was driven back into the 
city with heavy loss. This reverse impaired his influence so 
seriously that he was soon afterwards expelled by Zebul, 
while Abimelech himself remained at Arumah. 

But Abimelech was meditating a fearful vengeance on 
the Shechemites for their disobedience, and had resolved to 
compass their destruction. He collected troops, fell upon a 
number of the Shechemites (who were at work in the fields, 

^ ^ After an amended version. 
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suspecting no danger,) slew them, and then laid siege to the 
city. As soon as it fell into his hands, he massacred its 
inhabitants, razed it to the ground, and " sowed the site 
with salt." The nobles, however, who Hved in the citadel, 
assembled under the hallowed dome of the god of their cove- 
nant, hoping that the sanctity of the place would protect them. 
But what did Abimelech care for holy places ? With a bill- 
hook in his hand he set off, at the head of his men, to a 
neighbouring thicket. ** Do as I do !*' he cried, as he hewed 
a branch off a tree, and laid it on his shoulder. Thus laden, 
his troops returned to the sanctuary. They piled the wood 
upon the roof, and, before long, the thousand men and 
women, who had sought shelter beneath it, were burned to 
death or suffocated by the smoke. 

Then Abimelech turned his arms against the neighbour- 
ing city of Thebez, which had made common cause with 
Shechem. The place itself was soon taken, but the inhabit- 
ants had fled for refuge to a strong tower, situated in the 
middle of the city, which still held out. Abimelech deter- 
mined to apply the torch once more and burn down the gate. 
But when he came under the wall to accompHsh his design a 
woman hurled down a piece of a millstone and struck him 
on the head. Borne to the ground, with his skull fractured, 
he hurriedly commanded his armour-bearer to draw his 
sword and kill him, that no one might say he had been 
slain by a woman. His attendant obeyed. Such was the 
end of Abimelech ; and his warriors dispersed, each to his 
own abode. 

Thus did God requite both him and the Shechemites for 
the evil they had done in slaying the sons of Jerubbaal, and 
thus was Jotham's curse fulfilled. 

The purpose of this story is so clearly explained in its 
closing sentence that we cannot for a moment misunder- 
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stand it. But, nevertheless, it presents some features of 
peculiar difficulty. The relations between Abimelech, the 
Shechemites, and this Gaal are most perplexing. What 
was the object of Gaal " and his brothers ?" Was it simply 
to create a disturbance, and then fish in the troubled waters ? 
Or was he guided in his actions by some principle ? And 
then, what is the meaning of that curious expression : "Let 
the men of Hamor serve Abimelech ; but why should we 
serve him ?" Who are the ** we" that must not stoop to 
obey Abimelech, whatever the Hamorites may do ? 

Perhaps we should never have been able to answer these 
questions were it not that some light is thrown on the events 
at Shechem by a story of the patriarchal times. I mean the 
legend of Dinah contained in the thirty-fourth chapter of 
Genesis, the only story in which the daughter of Jacob 
appears. It runs thus : — 

When Jacob had returned from Padan-Aram and had 
pitched his tents in the neighbourhood of Shechem, Leah's 
daughter, Dinah, went out one day to visit some of the girls 
of the neighbourhood, and Shechem, the son of Hamor the 
Hivite, the ruler of the land, fell in love with her, and 
enticed her with fair words and seduced her. Shechem, 
however, had honourable intentions, and asked his father's 
leave to marry the stranger. Hamor consented, and went 
to Jacob to request Dinah's hand for his son. When Jacob 
heard what had occurred he kept silence until his sons came 
home from the field, and when they heard of Shechem's 
unworthy conduct they were filled with grief and indigna- 
tion. It was ** fooHshness in Israel." But Hamor still 
pressed the marriage upon Jacob and his sons ; for Shechem 
had set his heart upon it, and Hamor himself had nothing 
against it. ** Come I" said he, " Let us make aUiances on 
either side. Give us your daughters in marriage and take 
ours. Choose any place you will, and dwell amongst us. 
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Go round our country unrestrained, and take up your abode 
with us." And Shechem himself added : "As for Dinah's 
purchase-money, you need not be afraid of taking advantage 
of the opportunity and asking a heavy price. I shall not 
draw back, if I can but get the girl for my wife I" But the 
sons of Jacob answered treacherously: "What you ask is 
impossible ; for we cannot mingle our blood with that of the 
uncircumcised. If you will be circumcised yourselves, then 
we can intermarry and unite into a single people ; but if 
not, then we shall take Dinah back and go on our way." 
Hamor and his son agreed to the proposal. Shechem's love 
for Dinah was so great that nothing seemed too hard for 
him ; and he had great influence with his fellow-citizens. 
He and his father persuaded them to comply with the con- 
ditions imposed by representing to them the great advan- 
tages they would derive from an alliance with Jacob and his 
sons ; for they had numerous flocks, and there was plenty 
of room for them in Shechem's territory. So the Hivites 
were persuaded to comply, and underwent the operation 
of circumcision. But on the third day, when the wound 
inflicted is most painful, Dinah's brothers, Simeon and 
Levi, grasped their swords, fell upon the city, where no one 
suspected any danger, slaughtered every male creature, 
snatched Dinah out of Shechem's palace, and then went on 
their way. Then the sons of Jacob came and plundered the 
city. Now when Jacob heard what Simeon and Levi had 
done, he said to them, " I am utterly undone, for you have 
made me hateful to the dwellers in the land, the Oanaanites 
and the Perizzites. Think how few we are in number 1 If 
they fall upon us we are all undone." But they only an- 
swered, " Shall they treat our sister as a harlot !" 

In the form of a family history of the Patriarchal period, 
the narrator has here given us a fragment of the history of 
the Israelite people, or at any rate of some of the tribes. 
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He betrays this fact with unconscious simplicity when he 
makes Jacob's sons speak of '^ foolishness being done in 
Israel,'' using this name as that of a people. The legend 
deals with one of the burning questions of the period of the 
Judges,— the question whether Israelites and Canaanites 
might intermarry. The practice was very advantageous to 
both parties, and especially to the conquered race ; but to 
the IsraeHte of pure blood, who looked down with contempt 
upon the old inhabitants of the place, it was an abomination. 
The Canaanites are represented in the legend under the 
person of Shechem, the son of Hamor, which shows that 
this question was debated in the city of Shechem, where the 
Hamorites, a Hivite tribe, were settled. This fact enables 
us to bring the legend into connection with the history of 
Abimelech, and to find the counterparts of the zealots, Simeon 
and Levi, in Gaal and his brothers. 

I^ then, we put together all the information we have 
gained about both Gideon and Abimelech, we shall have the 
following history : — 

Certain cities in Mount Ephraim, including Shechem, 
Thebez, and Arumah, had entered into an alliance for the 
purposes of mutual protection and the maintenance of their 
independence. The inhabitants of these places were partly 
Canaanites and partly Israelites. They had laid aside their 
mutual jealousies for the sake of the common good, and 
though not yet united into a single people, they had already 
laid the foundation of such a union, especially by the adop- 
tion on the part of the Canaanites of the circumcision. 
The allies had a common sanctuary, that of ** Baal-of-the- 
covenant," at Shechem ; and there they worshipped Yah- 
weh, the God of Israel, together, it may be, with many other 
deities. 

Now when the cities of the league were brought into dire 
straits by the Midianites, the common danger united the 
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Israelites and the Canaanites still more closely. At last 
Jerubbaal of the Abiezrites put himself at their head and 
defeated the common enemy, thereby earning the title of 
honour, Gideon. As long as he lived the covenant was 
faithfully observed. His redoubtable name and his strong 
arm restrained the various parties within the cities from 
expressing their differences in action. 

But, when he was dead, and they were no longer threat- 
• ened by a foreign foe, everything changed. In the territory 
over which the alliance spread, there were, indeed, seventy 
local chiefs of famihes — ^represented as sons of Gideon in the 
legend — but none of them succeeded to Jerubbaal's influence 
or power. At last the Shechemites grew weary of the con- 
stant disorder, and furnished Abimelech with the means of 
seizing the Government. Indeed, he was actually pro- 
claimed king — ^the first instance of the regal dignity in Israel. 
He was a valiant warrior ; his body-guard of mercenaries 
inspired fear on every side, and he restrained the restless 
spirits of the place by force. But, in the end, party feeling 
ran too high for him. There were many malcontents at 
Shechem, at Thebez, and elsewhere. The Israelite zealots 
for the Mosaic principles were specially loud in their con- 
demnation of the aUiance with the Hivites. A certain Gaal 
placed himself at their head, and fostered their hatred against 
the Hamorites. " What if they had adopted the circum- 
cision 1 There must be no communion with those unchaste 
worshippers of foreign gods !'* In short, Gaal inflamed the 
Israelites to such a degree that at last, on occasion of a 
harvest feast in the temple of Baal-of-the-Covenant, things 
came to an open breach. (It may be noticed, in passing, 
that the presence of the Israelite zealots, on occasion of a 
feast in this temple, proves that Yahweh was worshipped 
there.) **Who is Abimelech?" they cried. "Is he not a 
heathen on the mother's side? That is why he has no 
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principles, but tries to keep in with both sides. Half 
Israelite, half Canaanite as he is, let the Hamorites serve 
him ! But why should we, who are Israelites, obey him ? 
Down with him !" As the IsraeHtes were in a great majority 
at Shechem, the city fell into their hands without a blow. 
Zebul, Abimelech's governor — ^himself, no doubt, an Israehte 
— appeared to fall in with the change, and raised no opposi- 
tion ; but he secretly gave Abimelech notice of what had 
occurred. Doubtless the Canaanite inhabitants had a hard 
time of it, as long as Gaal was master of the place. Some 
of them would be murdered, the houses of others plundered, 
and many would be expelled from the city : for Shechem 
must be purged of all that was foreign to Israel. The course 
of events was the same at Thebez. 

But Abimelech was not to be dethroned so easily, and 
before long he defeated Gaal's adherents in a battle. Zebul 
was now once more powerful enough to expel his rivals ; and 
the party that desired peace above all things, and therefore 
wished for the closest possible union with the Canaanites, 
rose once more to power. But this did not content the 
exasperated ruler. Every Israelite who had taken part with 
the zealots must be punished for it. An example must be 
made of these rebels, for the benefit of Shechem and Thebez ! 
Abimelech accomplished his wish, but fell at the tower of 
Thebez. This was the end of his rule ; but what became of 
the league amongst the cities we cannot tell. 

Such, in all probability, was the course of events at 
Shechem and in the neighbourhood. Gideon and Abimelech, 
who are represented in the book of Judges as exactly opposite 
in character, were, in reahty, kindred spirits, and followed the 
same line of action. It is easy enough to understand why 
they are presented by tradition in such different Hghts, A 
successful man is sure of praise. All the blame falls on those 
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who fail. It is the way of the world. Jerrubbaal had de- 
livered the land in which he lived from the power of the 
Midianites, and posterity, therefore, pictured him as a pions 
hero who had enjoyed the favour of Yahweh. Abimelech 
had failed to retain the inheritance of his father, his reign 
had ended in bloodshed and in ruin, and the consequence was 
that nothing was too bad to ünd ready behef concerning 
him. In reahty, Abimelech trod in Jerrubbaal' s footsteps : 
but it is not difficult to understand why their supremacy 
came to nothing, for it had never rested upon firm founda- 
tions. Common interest had drawn the inhabitants of 
certain cities together and kept them united for a time, but 
the differences of character between them were such as to 
prevent any real friendship. Fear of the Midianites held 
their animosities in check at first, and Jerubbaal's rule had 
ended in peace. But the bond of union between the parties 
disappeared as soon as the common danger had passed. 
Abimelech had to maintain himself by the aid of a band of 
mercenaries. Such a supremacy can never last, but must 
sooner or later fall. 

Gaal appears as an opponent of the poHcy of Jerrubbaal 
and Abimelech. His father is called Ebed or ** slave" in the 
Hebrew text ; but his real name was probably Jehobaal, or 
** Yahweh is Baal." So at least we find him called in thé 
Greek translation of the book of Judges, and we can easily 
understand why the scribes should dislike, and, therefore, 
alter, this name.^ We know nothing more of this Gaal; 
but we see from the legend of Dinah that the Levites and 
Simeonites were distinguished as zealots. This also appears 
from the way in which they are mentioned in the so-called 
** blessing of Jacob." ^ The words run thus :' 

» See pp. 196, 197. 

" See VoL I., pp. 131, 294, and Vol. II., p. 163. 

' Genesis xlix. 5—7. 
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Simeon and Levi are brothers, 

Their swords are the tools of violence ; 
May my soul never enter into their plans, 

Nor my heart ever join their assembly ! 
For in their wrath they strike men dead : 

Whenever they will, they ham-string oxen.^ 
A curse on their wrath, for it is so heavy ! 

A curse on their anger, for it is so fierce ! 
I will divide them in Jacob 

And scatter them in Israel. 

Simeon and Levi, or rather the Simeonites and Levites, 
are here charged with tyrannical violence ; but their conduct 
evidently does not spring from mere delight in slaughter or 
desire of spoil, for they do not take possession of their 
enemies' cattle, but ** hamstring the oxen," that is to say, 
disable them by cutting the sinews of the hams. They must 
have acted from some higher motive than rapacity. Many 
of the Simeonites and Levites were champions of the Mosaic 
principles, and were, therefore, zealous in preserving tbe 
purity of Israel and opposing alliances with the Canaanites. 
We shall meet with them again in the same character. The 
author of the " blessing of Jacob" speaks of their conduct 
with great severity, and ascribes their scattered condition 
among the tribes to the violence of their actions. It is only 
too easy to understand his disapproval ; for comparatively 
few men have the courage to carry out a principle which 
they beheve to be good without asking what the conse- 
quences will be. Most men are too timid and faithless to 
do right without counting the cost. " You are destroying 
me !" cries father Jacob, in the legend of Dinah, to his indig- 
nant sons. ^* You are making the CTanaanites hate me. 
We are but few. They will root us out." The remonstrance 

^ After ao amended version. 
O 
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was most natural. From a worldly point of view it was far 
more sensible to join the Canaanites than to repel them. 
It would strengthen the IsraeUtes against all their foes, and 
they might pasture their flocks, engage in commerce, and 
cultivate the fields undisturbed. If a nation could enjoy no 
greater blessings than these ; if the possession of such things 
ensured its well-being, then it would indeed be mere folly to 
disturb such a peace. 

But if prosperity, peace, and abundance are no set-off 
against the degradation of a people, then the folly of dis- 
turbing peace is sometimes the highest wisdom. Shechem*s 
conduct towards Dinah and her relatives was shameful ; but 
Jacob thought, " Ah, well 1 let us have peace in spite of it all ! 
It is better for us to overlook such things." " Shall they 
treat our sister like a harlot ?" is the only question for Simeon 
and Levi. Surely this is far nobler. Of course we cannot 
approve of the methods adopted by these fierce zealots of 
Yahweh, who tried to reform the world by blood and iron ; 
but they stand far higher in our estimation than those 
ignoble, common-place, order-loving creatures, who will sub- 
mit to any humihation, and sacrifice the noblest principles, 
" for the dear sake of peace." 

** I will divide them in Jacob, 
And scatter them in Israel," 
sang a poet who saw the Levites and Simeonites scattered 
amongst the people. Some of the Simeonite allies of Judah 
may formerly have had a territory of their own, but it was 
only a small one, and was soon lost in that of Judah. Other 
portions of the tribe lived among their northern brethren.* 
As for the Levites, they were so completely scattered that there 
was no district in any part of the land inhabited exclusively 
by them. Many centuries later, when Levi had become the 
priestly tribe, the IsraeHtes said that the Levites had received 

1 2 Chronicles xv. 9, xxxiv. 6. 
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no territory, because they had been priests from Moses' time 
onward, and as such possessed separate cities in every part 
of the land, and were supported by the sacrificial offerings.^ 
But this is not true. Had it been so, the writer of ** Jacob's 
blessing " would never have regarded their dispersion as a 
punishment, or put the Simeonites in the same class with 
the Levites. 

We have already noticed* the real reason why the famihes 
of these two tribes were so completely scattered amongst the 
rest. It was probably the Levites and Simeonites who sup- 
ported Moses in furthering the common interests of the 
tribes, and introducing the worship of Yahweh. To accom- 
plish this task they must, from the very nature of the case, 
have been dispersed among their brothers ; and this is pro- 
bably the explanation of the fact that some of them penetrated 
Canaan from the east with the tribes under Joshua, and 
others from the south with Judah. 

The zealots did not grow rich in this way. It was not in 
the natural course of things that they should. Mixing water 
with wine is a better road to fortune, than uncompromising 
truth to principles and fidelity to the common weal. Simeon 
disappeared altogether amongst the other tribes. Many of 
the Levites, as we shall see, had to contend with bitter 
poverty, unless they were lucky enough to obtain some 
lucrative post as priests. 

Most of these zealots, then, reaped no advantages them- 
selves from their uncompromising firmness. But they did 
their people a truer service than Jerubbaal, **the hewer," 
who delivered them from the power of the Midianites ; for 
they preserved Israel's most precious treasure — its special 
character as a people, and the worship of Yahweh, in the 
spirit taught by Moses. 

* Deuteronomy a^ 8—9 ; Joshua xxi 1—42. • See p. 107. 
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Chapter XIX. 

JEPHTHAH. 

Judges X. 6— XII. 7. 

THE writer of the Book of Judges, assuming that the 
heroes of the olden time followed each other in regular 
succession, tells us^ that after the death of Abimelech Tola of 
Issachar delivered Israel, and ruled as judge for three and 
twenty years. He lived at Shamir in Mount Ephraim, and 
was buried there when he died. After that, our author tells 
us, Israel was governed for two and twenty years by Jair, 
the Gileadite, of whom it is said that he had thirty sons, 
riding on thirty asses, and that thirty places in the land of 
Gilead were called ** Jair*s villages," after him. We know 
rather more of this Jair than is told us here, for he is men- 
tioned in some other passages,^ in which, however, his con- 
quests are attributed to Moses. From what we learn of him 
in all these passages we can make out pretty well how he 
gained his place among the ''judges." He was a Manassite 
of the clan of Machir, and appears to have crossed the Jordan 
at the head of a number of famihes in hopes of winning a 
better heritage in Bashan. Taking Gilead as his starting 
point, he made himself master of the district that was after- 
wards called in his honour Havoth-Jair, or ** Jair*s villages." 
Our author says these villages were thirty in number, but 
elsewhere' they are said to be three and twenty. Each 
separate place was called, as usual, by the name of the hero 
who had conquered and settled in it ; and since the heroes 
themselves were all subject to Jair, and all positions of 
dependence were compared in ancient times to the relation 

* Judges X. 1 — 5. 
* Deuteronomy iii 14 ; Numbers xxxii 41 ; Joshua xiiL 30. Compare 
pp. 114, 115. ' 1 Chronicles ii. 22. 
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of sons to their father, these village chiefs were called Jair*s 
sons. In virtue of their rank they rode upon asses. A 
similar description occurs in the accounts of Gideon, Ibzan, 
and Abdon.^ 

Gilead, the land to which Jair had led his men with such 
success, is also the scene of the history of Jephthah, to which 
we must now turn. The writer of the book of Judges pro- 
vides this story with an introduction,* in which he tells us that 
the Israelites had served all manner of gods and had been 
oppressed, in consequence, for eighteen years by the Phihs- 
tines and the Ammonites. Then they confessed their guilt 
before Yahweh, and he promised to deliver them if they 
would relinquish their Baals. This, as we know already, 
was the style of remark by which this writer always strung 
together the old traditions about the heroes of the period 
of the Judges. Then comes the story of Jephthah, which 
runs as follows : — 

Gilead, the district east of the Jordan, was sighing under 
the oppression of the Ammonites. It will be remembered 
that before the Israelites bid adieu to the Arabian desert 
these Ammonites had been deprived of a part of their pos- 
sessions by the Amorites ; but that these invaders were 
themselves expelled by the tribes of Eeuben and Gad, who 
thus became the neighbours of the Ammonites.' Now the 
mountain land of Gilead was a most desirable possession, 
and the Ammonites and Israelites were constantly struggling 
for it. 

Just at the time of which we are speaking, the IsraeHtes 
had been brought very low in this contest. Their leaders, 
well nigh at their wits' end, held a council at Mizpeh, a 
place on the border-land, where there was an anointed stone 
(afterwards looked upon as the monument of an agreement 



* Judges viii. 30 fif. Compare pp. 200, 206. Judges xii 8 — 16. 
Judges X. 6 — 16, ' See chapter x. 
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between between Jacob and Laban, ^) and a sanctuary of 
Yahweh, connected, no doubt, with this massebah. The 
Gileadites were keenly alive to the necessity of uniting 
under a single leader ; and, however Httle inclined to give 
up their freedom, they made up their minds to obey the 
orders of anyone who could rescue them from their miserable 
pHght. Accordingly, they began to consider whom they 
could induce to put himself at their head, and they soon 
remembered a famous warrior of the name of Jephthah. 
He was a Gileadite by descent ; but no one knew to what 
clan he belonged. He had enjoyed but small success as 
yet ; for he possessed no land of his own, and had pene- 
trated into the neighbouring district of Tob, with a band of 
freebooters, in the hopes of conquering a home, as Jair and 
others had done before him. It was this bold warrior to 
whom the elders of the Gileadites determined to appeal. 

But Jephthah was not inclined, at first, to comply with 
their wish. He had no very pleasant recollection of his 
former home, and by no means desired to return to it. But, 
on the other hand, he was fascinated by the thought of being 
Prince of Gilead for life ; so when the chiefs swore by Yah- 
weh that they would recognise him as such, he yielded to 
their persuasions, and followed them to Mizpeh, where the 
compact was solemnly renewed in the sanctuary. 

First of all, he sent an embassy to the Ammonites, to 
induce them to lay down their arms, but without success. 
There was nothing left but an appeal to the sword. Then 
the spirit of Yahweh came upon Jephthah ; and, burning 
with warlike zeal, he passed through Gilead and Jair*s 
villages, summoning the inhabitants to battle for the honour 
of Yahweh. He even sent messengers to their kinsmen, the 
Ephraimites, on the other side of the Jordan. The Ephraim- 
ites were deaf to his appeal ; but in Gilead and the neigh- 

^ Genesis xxxi 45 — 52. 
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bourhood his words found an echo, and an army had soon 
assembled at Mizpeh. And now the battle upon which so 
much depended must be fought. K Israel were defeated, 
then Gilead must give up all hope of retaining its indepen- 
dence, and must bow beneath the yoke of the sons of Ammon, 
while Jephthah must flee the land once more and rove about 
as a freebooter. The risk was enormous. The enemy was 
powerful ; the Gileadites but too familiar with defeat. But 
the affair was far from hopeless. Under their new leader 
the warriors were full of enthusiasm. Their war-songs 
echoed on every side. They recounted with pride the ex- 
ploits of their fathers, and boasted of their own heroic deeds 
against beasts of prey or the former inhabitants of the land. 
Listen to the various bands, gathered round their watch- 
fires, as they vie with each other in hurling taunts at the 
Ammonites, bragging of what they are going to do, and 
vowing sacrifices to their household or tribal gods should 
they return home in safety ! The spirit of the people was 
excellent. K Yahweh would but help,, the victory was cer- 
tain. K he would but grasp his shield and spear, and go 
forth before his people thirsting for the battle, if h« would 
but march before them in thunder and hurl his arrows into 
the midst of the foe, then panic fear would seize them and 
Israel would strike them dead. But would Yahweh yearn 
for the battle ? Would he put forth all his strength in the 
fight with Chemosh ? Day after day the priests made the 
meat-offering smoke before him, to secure his help. The 
massebah flowed with OU and blood. Bands of warriors were» 
ever marching round the altar with their gifts. At last the* 
general himself, burning for victory, made a solemn ani 
terrible vow. Stretching out his hand towards the door of 
his home, he cried : ** As sure as Yahweh Hves, if I return 
in triumph from the fight with the Am m onites, whoever firjjj^ 
^É»2iC5 pjf y ^Httt H^h^»^ ^^^¥ io meet me shall be made a 
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sacrifice to Yahweh !" The priest has accepted the oath. 
The vow is made. Unhappy father ! Think who it may be 
that comes from that door to meet you ! It may be a slave, 
perhaps. Yes I but you have an only child at home. Will 
you pay that price for the victory ? Are you ready to give 
up your child should Yahweh require so great a sacrifice ? 

The vow that was made in a moment of fierce enthusiasm 
must be fulfilled when the excitement that dictated it had 
passed away ; for the Ammonites were utterly defeated, and 
twenty of their cities fell into the hands of the Israelites. 
There was no doubt as to the victory, and it only remained 
to be seen what was the sacrifice that Yahweh had chosen. 

Jephthah returns in triumph. He draws near to Mizpeh 
and comes in sight of his own home. A troop of girls come 
out to meet him, waving branches, sounding tambourines 
and cymbals, preparing to sing the victor's praise, to strew 
his path with flowers, and accompany him with festal dances 
to the shrine of Yahweh. At their head comes Jephthah's 
daughter — ^his only child. A sharp cry esöapes the father 
when he sees her in the distance coming towards him. He 
rends his clothes, and breaks into bitter lamentation. " Ah, 
my daughter ! You have caused me more woe than all my 
enemies !" What can it mean ? A fearful presentiment 
comes over the triumphant warriors. The joyous music 
dies. The troop of girls draw near in silence. Everyone 
gazes in an agony of suspense at the hero, who stands before 
his child the picture of despondent misery. At last the fear- 
ful words escape his Hps. ** Alas, my child I I have made a 
vow to Yahweh, and I cannot take it back T' Horror seizes 
upon all who hear him. They divine his meaning but too 
well. They understand the glance he turns upon his daugh- 
ter. Her life is the dread price of victory which Yahweh 
claims, and they shudder to think that the father must give 
up his only child, and that she — so young and beautiful — 
muBt die. 
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But though the rough cheek of many a bold warrior iu 
Jephthah*s train was blanched, though the musical instru- 
ments fell from the hands of the shuddering girls, there was 
one still calm and brave. She, whom all are bewailing, has 
soon mastered her own emotion, and breaks a death-like 
silence by the words, " Father ! if that be so, your vow shall 
be fulfilled. I am content that, by Yahweh's help, you have 
triumphed over the sons of Ammon." All eyes are turned 
in admiration upon the heroic girl, whose contempt of death 
puts to shame the boldest warrior; and even her father 
draws some comfort, in his agony, from the deep and self- 
forgetful love which she reveals for him. She speaks once 
more. "Father! I have one boon to ask. Give me two 
months before you fulfil your vow, and let me spend the 
time upon the mountains with my friends, to bewail my lot 
in dying unmarried." Of course her modest prayer was 
unconditionally granted ; and she went with her companions 
to the retreat she had chosen. 

Meanwhile Jephthah was not permitted to give himself 
up to his grief undisturbed. His sword must not rust as 
yet. Now that the Ammonites were defeated, the Ephraim- 
ites became jealous of the victor's fame, and accused him (as 
they had formerly accused Gideon,^) of not having called 
upon them for help. It was in vain that Jephthah reminded 
them how he had asked their help, and how they had disre- 
garded his request. They crossed the Jordan, to " burn 
down his house over his head." So Jephthah was compelled 
to meet force with force. He summoned the Gileadites, who 
were flushed by the victory they had won, and in no humour 
to put up with the insolence of their brothers from the other 
side of the Jordan. The affair ended in a pitched battle, 
and the Ephraimites were defeated. 

Their insolence now cost them dear. They had incensed 

1 See page 191. 
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the Gileadites to the utmost, by contemptuously styling them 
runaway Ephraimites, and declaring that Gilead really be- 
longed to them, since it lay between Ephraim and Manasseh. 
The conquerors of the Ammonites could not forgive this insult. 
Indeed, they were so exasperated that they refused all quarter 
to the fugitives. Nay, they even kept the passes of the 
Jordan, and if anyone came to ford the river, and declared 
in fear that he was a Gileadite, they put him to the test, by 
making him say the word shibboleth^ which the Ephraimites- 
always pronounced sibboleth. All who betrayed themselves 
by their pronunciation, were pitilessly put to death. The 
number of the slain was estimated at forty-two thousand. 

So Jephthah had conquered all his foes, and become the 
undisputed lord of Gilead, over which he ruled for six years. 
But, alas ! what a fearful price he had to pay for his success I 
Two months after his return from the victory over the 
Ammonites, he fulfilled his vow. The victim, crowned with 
flowers, was led round the altar with music and song in 
honour of Yahweh. She met her cruel fate without shrink- 
ing. But who shall say how sick at heart her father was, 
when he struck the fatal blow with his own hand, and saw 
the blood of his darling child poured out upon the sacred 
stone, while her body was burned upon the altar I Thus Yah- 
weh received his own, and the price of the victory was paid. 

The father can never have thought of the sacrifice with- 
out a shudder ; but his countrymen soon recovered from the 
shock, and only remembered the courage and self-sacrifice of 
Jephthah's daughter. All honour to the heroic girl, who 
freely gave herself up to death, and rejoiced that Yahweh 
had given her father the victory, even though her own 
young life was the price he had paid. The memory of her 
patriotism, and contempt of death, did not perish with her, 
but was long preserved in an aüJiual festival, celebrated by 
tJie people on the day of her death ixx the ïi^owtain-iaï^^ 
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round Mizpeh. At tliis festival the girls spent four days in 
celebrating, with dance and song, the memory of the daughter 
of Jephthah the Gileadite. 

I have barely alluded, in the above narrative, to the 
negociations carried on between Jephthah and the king of 
the Ammonites.^ The king, on his part, pleads that when 
the Israehtes came out of Egypt to Canaan they deprived 
him unjustly of his land; but Jephthah denies this, and 
recounts, in proof of his position, the events which occurred 
three hundred years before. These negociations certainly 
formed no part of the old tradition, but were inserted by the 
compiler. It was not at all in the spirit of antiquity to 
inquire into the legal right by which this or that territory 
was held, still less to call to mind the history of the remote 
past in order to throw Hght on the question. Besides, the 
calculation that makes three hundred years elapse between 
the conquest of the district east of Jordan and the time of 
Jephthah is certainly incorrect; for the whole period be- 
tween Joshua and David was not more than two and a haK 
centuries at most. 

The point in the history of Jephthah which has always 
excited the most attention is the appalling fact that he 
offered up his daughter as a sacrifica Commentators have 
often tried to explain it away, and to make out that Jephthah 
did but consecrate his daughter to the service of Yahweh 
and compel her to remain unmarried to the end of her life. 
This idea was suggested by the remark, repeated more than 
once in the story, that she was never married, and by a 
certain unwillingness to admit tiiat she was really sacrificed ; 
for such an admission would leave a deep stain upon 
ancient Israel, and it appeared impossible to beheve that a 
judge of the people, a man whom Yahweh had We3sed^ 

* Judges x^ U-ZS, 
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should have pubHcly performed such a frightful act. But, 
however difficult it may be to understand, the simple fact 
remains. We have no reason to suppose that the ancient 
Israelites believed Yahweh to prefer a single to a married 
life in his votaries, and if Jephthah*s vow meant nothing 
more than these commentators suppose, surely his daughter 
need not have asked for two months in which to bewail her 
maidenhood, for she might have done that all the rest of her 
life. Moreover, we should have absolutely no explanation 
of her father's agony at their meeting, and of that festival 
at which the people sang of her for four days every year. 
But the whole question is in fact decided by the vow itself, 
which admits of no mistake : ** I will dedicate to Yahweh, 
and offer as a burnt sacrifice, the first person^ who comes to 
meet me." Nothing can be clearer than this. He promises 
a human sacrifice. 

After what we have already learned of Israel's religion, 
we shall hardly be surprised at this. We need only refer 
to what was said with reference to Abraham's intention of 
sacrificing Isaac* Indeed we are quite unable to reverence 
the ancient IsraeHtes as men of extraordinary piety and good- 
ness. They were rude and unciviHsed in the highest degree, 
and were still at a very low stage of reHgious development. 
Even those heroes by whose arm the people were rescued 
from their foes, and who performed their exploits in the 
name of Yahweh, were very far indeed from realising our 
idea of piety. Besides, Jephthah stands lower than Deborah 
or even Gideon, for he would not gird himself to battle for 
his people until they had solemnly promised to make him 
prince of Gilead. 

As for the sacrifice of human beings to Yahweh, the 
story of Jephthah not only shows us unmistakably that such 
a thing did from time to time take place, but also indicates 

» After an amended version. * VoL I., chap. xviiL 
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the point of view from which we must regard it, if we wish to 
be fair to the Israehtes. It arose from their behef that the 
deity might be persuaded, by promises, to accomphsh the 
worshipper's desires. A person holding this behef — and in 
ancient times it was universal — might rise step by step, 
until at last he promised to offer up the most precious of all 
things — a human life. However horrible it may seem, it 
was the necessary consequence of a false principle. We 
can, therefore, understand not only that people admired the 
daughter — ^who submitted so courageously to her fate, and 
was content that her life should be the price paid for the 
victory — but also that they praised the father for keeping 
his word. It was not everyone who was so scrupulous. A 
man would often make a vow like Jephthah's, and then, 
when the time had come for payment, would draw back, and 
substitute something else for that which he had promised. 
This was called ** redeeming," and was practised by some 
more freely than by others. Finally, when manners had 
grown gentler, and human sacrifices were banished from 
the worship of Yahweh, these redemptions were regulated 
by the Law.^ But, in the time of the judges, the old rule 
was still in force, that a human being, dedicated by a vow 
to Yahweh, must be sacrificed to him, and might not be 
redeemed. From this point of view, it seemed to argue 
disobedience and laxity if any one shrank from the strict 
fulfilment of his vow. 

So far, then, we must honour Jephthah, for he would 
not break the commandment, ** Thou shalt not take the 
name of Yahweh on a he ;" and kept his vow. In that 
frightful . sacrifice that he performed — breaking the hoHest 
domestic ties — ^we do but see the disastrous results of a 
mistaken faith. 

^ Leviticus xxvii 
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Chapter XX. 
. SAMSON. 
Judges XIII— XVI. 

AMONG all peoples who have begun to issue from a state 
of ignorance and barbarism, and to reach a higher stage 
of rehgion than that of the rudest and lowest fetishism,^ we 
find indications of the worship of nature and of the various 
heavenly bodies ; first of the Moon and then of the Sun. And 
since the ancients were in the habit of throwing their reli- 
gious thoughts and emotions into the form of stories or 
myths, we meet almost everywhere with " solar myths," or 
stories in which the sun appears as a person. His rising 
and setting, his fostering power in the spring, his consuming 
heat in the surmner, and his failing strength in the autumn 
are described as the birth, the conflicts, the triumph, the 
defeat, and the death of a hero. Feasts were held in many 
countries at various seasons of the year in honour of the 
sun, or rather of the solar deity or sun-god. After the 
longest day, for instance, there was a time of lamentation, 
because the days began to grow shorter, and a day of rejoic- 
ing after the shortest, because they then began to lengthen 
again. Sometimes lamentations for the death of the setting 
sun were immediately followed by rejoicings over his return 
to life. As a rule, the women more especially celebrated 
these feasts with passionate earnestness, and sang dirges 
such as ** Alas ! the lord of the earth, the giver of life, is 
dead, slain by his enemies T* or cried, " Eejoice I the world 
receives new life, for her deliverer, the fountain of joy, is 
bom !" 

Many ancient solar myths have come down to us, but 
never in the original forms. This is only natural, for these 

^ Vol. I., pp. 227—228. 
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myths are poetical effusions rather than precise descriptions, 
and though their main features may long remain unaltered, 
the details must be constantly changing. Moreover, when 
they were at last put into writing, it was by men who no 
longer retained the old simplicity of faith in them, and who, 
therefore, dissected and endeavoured to explain them, and 
treated them more or less euhemeristically} Thus the sun- 
god became a king, a priest, a hero, or a hunter, at the 
pleasure of the writer or to suit the habits of the people. 

To take an example: The Egyptian Osiris was repre- 
sented as a king of primeval times who not only fought 
against barbarism within his own domains, but journeyed 
through the world to spread the blessings of civiHsation 
everywhere. During his absence his wife and sister Isis 
carried on the government in the spirit of her absent lord. 
But Set or Typhon, the brother of Osiris, longed to restore 
the former state of lawless violence, so he conspired with a 
number of the nobles to murder king Osiris. To accompHsh 
his design he had recourse to stratagem. He made a splen- 
did chest, exactly fitting his brother's body, and then invited 
him, together with the conspirators, to a banquet, and offered 
to make a present of the chest to the man whom it should be 
found to fit. Hardly had Osiris got into it when the lid was 
clapped upon it, and the chest securely fastened and thrown 
into the Nile. It was <jarried away by the stream and across 
the sea to the Phoenician city of Byblus, where it was caught 
in the branches of a tree ; and there it remained until at last 
the bark grew over it. Meanwhile Isis was wandering about 
the world, with her sister Nephtis, seeking her lost husband 
and lamenting him. At last she found the chest that con- 
tained his body, in front of the palace of the king of Byblus, 
inside the tree, which the king had felled, intending to make 
a column out of it. Then she returned, rejoicing, with her 

> Vol L, p. 136. 
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treasure. But in the joy of meeting her son Horos, she 
neglected for a moment to keep watch over the chest, and 
Typhon found it, opened it, took out the body, cut it into 
fourteen pieces, and scattered them over the land. But Isis 
succeeded in finding every one of the pieces, and she buried 
each where she found it. Then Horos fell upon Typhon, to 
avenge his father, took him prisoner, and gave him over to 
his mother's care. But she allowed him to escape, and 
Horos, after severely reproving her, attacked his enemy 
twice and completely defeated him. Thenceforth Horos 
reigned over Egypt, while Osiris became ruler of the world 
of the dead. 

The significance of the actors in this story is for the most 
part obvious. Osiris is the beneficent and fructifying sun, 
Isis the earth, and Typhon or Set the scorching heat, the 
cause of all material ill. This destructive sun-god conquers 
his beneficent brother and compels him to conceal himself, 
but Horos, the beaming sun, the successor and representa- 
tive of Osiris, conquers Set, in his turn, and blesses the earth. 
Many traits in the story, however, are difficult to explain ; — 
the passage, for instance, of the body of Osiris to Byblus. 
On the other hand we can easily guess the origin of the four- 
teen pieces into which the dead Osiris was cut. His worship 
was celebrated in many parts of Egypt, and was essentially 
the same everywhere. There were many places, therefore, 
in which his death was celebrated with lamentations and the 
grave of the good god pointed out. It was to explain this 
fact that the body was divided in the legend into so many 
parts. This example will suffice to show what a mistake it 
would be to suppose that the story as we have it is the 
original myth itself. It is only a legend founded upon it. 

The same remark appHes to all the solar myths that have 
come down to us. Thus we find a legend in Syria of Adonis, 
the beautiful youth that was slain by a wild boar when hunt- 
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ing, and thenoefortli spent four months of the year in the 
lower world and eight upon the earth ; a legend in Greece, of 
Herakles (Hercules) who performed twelve great labours and 
then died on a funeral pyre and rose to heaven; in Phoenicia, 
of Baal, the ancient king, whose tomb was pointed out in so 
many places ; in Babylonia, of Thammuz, the prophet, put 
to death by the king for trying to induce him to worship the 
stars. On his death, we are told, the image of the sun in the 
temple of Bel told the images of the gods which had gather- 
ed there from all the ends of the earth what had happened. 
Among the Norse-men we find the legend of Balder the good 
god, who was murdered by Loki, — but all these stories, and 
many more, though originally solar myths, have been more 
or less transformed by those who put them into writing. 

Sun-worship was by no means unknown to the IsraeHtes, 
and was still more prevalent among the Canaanites. There 
were two places in the country, one in Dan^ and the other in 
NaphtaH* called Beth-shemesh or Ir-shemesh, that is "house 
of the sun '* or " city of the sun,** and the deity worshipped 
under the names of Baal and Molech was really no other than 
the sun.® We do not know whether the name of the Danite 
city Beth-shemesh was of Canaanite or Israehte origin. The 
question is of no great consequence, however, for in this 
neighbourhood the old and the new inhabitants soon became 
very friendly with each other, and before long all distinction 
between them was lost, though the population was stül 
mainly composed of Danite and JudsBan IsraeHtes. The 
myths that were circulated amongst these people show that 
they were zealous worshippers of the sun. These myths are 
still preserved, but, as in all other cases, they are so much 
altered as to be hardly recognisable. The writer who has 
preserved them for us lived at a time when the worship of 

^ Joshua XV. 10; 1 Samuel vi 9 ff.; 1 Kings iv. 9. 
* Joshua ziz. 38 ; Judges i 33. ' Compare pp. 100, 101. 
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the sun had long ago died out. He transforms the sun-god 
into an Israelite hero who chastises the hereditary enemies 
of his nation terribly, but at last is conquered by them and 
dies, though not unavenged. 

The legends to which I refer are those of Samson, for a 
solar myth doubtless lies at the bottom of them, as we may 
see by the very name of the hero himself, which signifies 
** sun-god." In some of the features of the story, the 
original meaning may still be traced quite clearly, but in 
others the myth can no longer be recognised. The e^loits 
of some Danite hero, such as Shamgar (who **slew six 
hundred Philistines with an ox-goad,"^) have been woven 
into it ; the whole has been remodelled after the ideas of the 
prophets of later ages, and finally it has been fitted into the 
framework of the period of the judges, as conceived by the 
writer of the book called after them. 

It would delay us far too long were we to attempt to 
explain, point by point, the origin of all the stories about 
Samson. We must content ourselves with giving the 
legends themselves, only adding here and there a hint as 
to their meaning. 

"When the Israelites had given themselves up to all 
manner of evil again, Yahweh sold them into the hands of 
the PhiHstines for forty years. In those days there lived 
at Zorah a Danite, called Manoah, whose wife was child- 
less. But one day an angel of Yahweh appeared to her, 
and said, "Woman! hitherto you have longed in vain for 
a mother's joy, but now you shall have a son. Eefrain, 
for his sake, from wine and strong drink, and eat no for- 
bidden food, for he shall be a Nazarite of God from his birth 
upwards. The hair of his head shall never be cut ; and he 
shall begin to dehver Israel from the might of the Philis- 

^ Judges iii. 91. 
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tines/* The woman told her husband what had occurred. 
** A man of God has been to me," she said. " I did not ask 
him whence he was, nor did he tell me his name ; but his look 
inspired me with awe, like that of an angel of God;" and 
then she repeated his words to her husband. Never doubt- 
ing for a moment the truth of what she said, Manoah prayed 
to Yahweh, ** Lord ! let this angel come to us again, to 
teach us what we must do with the son that shall be born to 
us." Yahweh heard his prayer, and his angel appeared 
again to the woman. She happened at the time to be in 
the field, without her husband ; but she hastened to fetch 
him, and cried, " The man that appeared to me has come 
again." Manoah hastened to the spot. The messenger of 
Yahweh was waiting for them ; and, when Manoah asked 
him whether it was he that had visited his wife before, he 
answered that it was. Upon this Manoah said, " Then if 
what you foretold us comes to pass, what kind of life is the 
boy to live ?" The angel replied, " Above all things, your 
wife must attend to what I said to her. She must neither 
eat nor drink of the produce of the vine." With these 
words, the divine messenger prepared to go ; but Manoah, 
not knowing that it was an angel of Yahweh, said, " Stay 
with us a little while, and let us prepare a kid for you!" 
To which the angel answered, " Though I stay with you, I 
will not eat of your food ; but if you desire to make ready a 
burned offering to Yahweh, do so." Manoah, perceiving 
that his visitor was no ordinary being, now said, " Tell us 
your name, that we may know whom to honour if your pre- 
diction is fulfilled." But the stranger answered, " Ask not 
my name ; it is a mystery !" Then Manoah took his sacri- 
ficial kid, and all that was needed to make it complete as a 
sacrifice to Yahweh. He had hardly laid it on a mass of 
rock, and offered it to his god, when, behold I the angel of 
Yahweh rose to heaven in the altar-fiame, before the very 
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eyes of Manoah and his wife. At this sight they fell to the 
earth in awe and reverence ; and, when they looked up again, 
the angel had disappeared. Manoah now perceived with 
whom they had heen speaking, and said to his wife, " Shall 
we not die ? for we have seen a god I" But his wife made 
the sensible reply, ** Had it been Yahweh*s will to destroy 
us, he would not have accepted our sacrifice, or sent us all 
these messages." The result confirmed the angel's prophecy. 
Manoah's wife had a son, and she called him Samson. When 
he grew up, they saw that he was loved of Yahweh, for the 
spirit of this god began to inspire him in Mahaneh-Dan, or 
" the camp of the Danites," between Zorah and Eshtaol. 

At this point we will pause for a moment. Samson is 
called a Nazarite. We shall presently see who these 
Nazarites were; but their chief peculiarities are indicated 
in the narrative itself. They refrained from all the produce 
of the vine, protected themselves from ceremonial impurity, 
and allowed the hair of their heads to grow. The last point 
was the most essential, and it is also the only Nazarite 
peculiarity that is mentioned in the stories of Samson that 
follow. He was remarkable for his long hair. The meaning 
of this trait in the original myth is easy to guess, and 
appears also from representations of the sun-god amongst 
other peoples. These long hairs are the rays of the sun. 
As for the other points of the story of Samson's birth, it is 
likely enough that the mere desire to shed lustre on the 
origin of celebrated men, and especially to represent them 
as children for whose birth their parents had long waited in 
vain, led to the invention of the scenes in which the angel 
appears. But it is not impossible that they are part of the 
old solar myth, and that the angel who rises up in the flame 
of the sacrifice signifies the glow of dawn, that blazes against 
the heavens, and heralds the approach of the sun who brings 
the world fresh life. 
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We may now pass on to the account of Samson's exploits. 

One day he went to Timnath, where he fell in love with 
a Philistine girl. When he begged his parents to ask her in 
marriage for him, they disapproved of the alliance, and said, 
** Can you find no Israelitish girl ? Must you needs take 
one of these uncircumcised ? " But they knew not what 
they said ; for they Httle thought that Yahweh had ordained 
all this because Samson sought a quarrel with the Philistines. 
When their son persisted in his request, they granted it in 
spite of their disapproval, and set out with him to Timnath. 
On the way, as Samson was passing through some vineyards 
near the city, alone, he encountered a furious lion. But the 
spirit of Yahweh came upon him, and he tore the beast as 
one would tear a kid, though he had no weapon in his haiid. 
It was such a simple affair with him that he did not so much 
as mention it to his parents. His betrothal to the Philistine 
girl took place in due course, and a month afterwards he 
returned to Timnath to marry her. On his way he turned 
aside to look at the skeleton of the lion, and saw that a 
swarm of bees had settled in it, and had already stored it 
with honey. He took some of the honey to eat on his way, 
and gave some to his parents, but without telling them how 
he had got it. 

The wedding took place, and Samson gave a feast, 
according to the custom of the place. But the Philistines 
were afraid of him,^ and gave him a guard of thirty men, 
who accompanied him everywhere. 

Now, Samson asked these thirty men a riddle, and bet 
them thirty under-garments and thirty robes of state that 
they would not guess it within the seven days of the feast. 
It ran, " From the eater came forth food, from the strong 
one sweetness I " For three days they tortured themselves 
in vain to find the answer, but on the fourth^ they went 

^ ^ After an amended version. 
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to Samson*s wife, and said "Unless you manage to get 
your husband*s secret out of him and tell it us, we will 
burn down your house over your head. Have you asked 
us here to rob us?" She was so much frightened by 
the threat that she did as they desired, and tried 
to coax Samson into telling her the answer. " If you 
really loved me," she said, ** you would tell me the 
answer to your riddle." At first he would not hsten to her. 
** Why, I have not even told it to my father and 
mother," he said, " and shall I tell it you?" But she 
persisted in her entreaties, and at last he yielded to her 
blandishments and told her the secret. He soon saw that 
she had betrayed him, for before sun-set his body-guard 
came to him and cried in triumph, " What is sweeter than 
honey? What is stronger than a lion?" But Samson 
answered in wrath, ** If you had not ploughed with my 
heifer you would not have guessed my riddle." Then the 
spirit of Yahweh came upon him once more, and he went to 
Askelon, slew thirty of the inhabitants, and gave their robes 
to the men who had guessed the riddle. But now, it seemed, 
he would have nothing more to do with his wife, for he went 
home to his parents. So she married one of his companions 
or groomsmen. 

The chief features of this story are borrowed from the 
solar myth that lies at the foundation of the whole legend. 
To understand them we must remember the path which the 
sun appears to pursue in the heavens as the year goes by. 
In consequence of the earth*s motion round the sun, the 
sun itself appears to us to be constantly changing its position 
in the heavens, as we see by its relation to the various con- 
stellations. In the twelve months of the year the sun rises 
and sets with twelve different constellations, which are called 
the signs of the zodiac. They are, the Eam, the BuU, the 
Twins, the Crab, the Lion, the Virgin, the Scales, the 
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Scorpion, the Archer, the He-goat, Aquarius (or man with the 
watering pot), and the Fishes. Now, although it is tolerably 
certain that the Israelites* knowledge of the zodiac dates 
from before the invasion of Canaan, it is nevertheless highly 
improbable that the old myth described the passage of the 
sun through all the twelve signs. At any rate there are no 
clear traces in our story of any of them except the Lion. 
Samson rends a lion — that is to say the sun passes through 
the constellation of that name. This also gives us the clue to 
the riddle and its answer. As given in the story it is utterly 
uninteUigible. In the first place it is not really a riddle at 
all, for the answer requires no ingenuity, but simply the 
knowledge of a fact of which no one could be aware. And, in 
the next place, such a question could never have been put, for 
bees do not build in putrefying carrion. Probably the riddle 
originally ran, ** How can the sweet food, honey, proceed 
from a strong and ravenous lion ? '* and the answer ** When 
the sun passes through the Lion, the bees make their combs, 
and when he leaves it the honey is ready." 

When the wheat was ripe for harvest (about April), con- 
tinues the story, Samson went to see his wife again. He 
took two kids with him as a present, but of course her father 
would not let him see her. He expressed his deep regret, 
and endeavoured to excuse himself by saying that he sup- 
posed Samson had taken a dislike to his daughter on account 
of what occurred at the wedding, and had therefore given 
her to one of his companions ; but he was ready to give him 
her younger sister in her stead. It was all in vain. Samson 
was mad with rage, and exclaimed, ** No one can blame me 
now if I punish the Philistines ! " He caught three hundred 
jackals, tied them in pairs, tail to tail, with a burning torch 
between them, and drove them over the lands of the Philis- 
tines. The terrified animals rushed about in aU directions,. 
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and set fire to the wheat that was standing in sheaves, as 
well as that which was still uncut, and even the oHve gardens 
too. When the Philistines heard that it was Samson who 
had done all this, and learnt what was the cause of his 
hostility, they vented their rage upon his wife and her father 
by burning them and all their relatives alive in their house. 
But Samson made this another pretext for revenge and 
slaughter of the Philistines. 

Upon this the Philistines raised an army, and attacked 
the men of Judah, in whose territory Samson had established 
himself. They had got as far as Lechi when the Judseans 
came to ask them why they were making war upon them. 
They answered that they had come to punish Samson for 
the injuries he had inflicted upon them. Upon this three 
thousand men of Judah went to the rocky cleffc at Etham, 
where the fierce warrior was to be found. He admitted that 
he had given the Philistines cause to hate him, and was even 
ready to allow the Judseans to bind him and give him up to 
his enemies, if they would only promise to do nothing 
against him themselves. They gave the promise, bound 
him with two new ropes, and carried him to Lechi. When 
the Philistines saw their enemy approach in bonds they 
raised a deafening shout of joy. But they rejoiced too soon, 
for at that very moment the spirit of Yahweh came upon 
Samson, the ropes by which he was bound snapped like 
burnt threads, and the fetters melted from off his hands. 
His eye lighted on the jaw-bone of an ass. He seized it and 
slew a thousand PhiHstines. Then he shouted in triumph : — 

With an ass's jaw-bone have I slaughtered them,^ 
With an ass's jaw-bone have I slain a thousand. 

Upon this he threw away his weapon and called the place 
Bamath-lechi, which the writer translates " cast of the jaw- 

^ After an amended version. 
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bone.** Immediately afterwards he grew faint for thirst and 
besought Yahweh to help him. ** See, Lord, thou hast won 
so great a victory by my hand this day, and must I now 
perish for thirst and fall into the power of the Philistines ?" 
In answer to his prayer God spHt the hollow of the jaw-bone 
and water flowed out of it for him to drink. This refreshed 
him, and the well at Lechi is still called " the well of the 
beseecher." Thus Samson judged Israel, in the days of the 
Philistines, for twenty years. 

Now all this far exceeds the limits of possibility. It is 
no more possible for a single man to catch three hundred 
jackals ahve than it is for him to slay a thousand men with 
the jaw-bone of an ass. It is strange and mysterious, not to 
say unaccountable, that just after the victory at Lechi Sam- 
son should find himself all alone and should be afraid of 
falling into the hands of the uncircumcised. What had be- 
come of all the men of Judah ? 

Literally understood all this is absurd, but if we treat it 
as the language of mythology we shall see that it has a very 
intelligible meaning. In the reddish-brown jackals, with 
torches between their tails, we easily recognise the lurid 
thunder clouds, from the projecting points of which the light- 
ning flashes seem to dart ; and the myth of Indra, given in 
the "Word of Preface,*'^ comes in most appropriately to 
explain the meaning of Samson's exploits with the ass's jaw- 
bone. This is in fact nothing but a symbol of the jagged 
thunder-clouds from which the lightning shoots. It has 
this meaning in the mythology of more than one nation. 
This explains why it is expressly said that Samson threw 
away his weapon after the victory, and that a spring rose 
from the hollow of the jaw-bone. When he has triumphed 
over his foes, the sun-god no longer uses the thunder-cloud 
as a weapon, but makes the rain pour out of it. 

1 Vol I., pp. 8, 9. 
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In this story the sun-god is still Yictorious over his op- 
ponents ; but we shall now see him winning his triumphs 
with increasing difficulty, until at last he falls before the at- 
tacks of his enemies and dies. 

Once, when Samson was paying a visit to a woman in 
Gaza, his presence in the city was betrayed to the inhabit- 
ants, and they determined to he in ambush for him, and 
take him captive ; but, as they did not suppose he would go 
away before day-break, they took no measures to seize him 
that night. About midnight, behold! Samson rose up, 
seized the city-gates, gate-posts, bar and all, hoisted them 
upon his shoulder, and carried them to the top of the 
mountain that lies east of Hebron. 

After this he fell in love again with another woman, 
whose name was Delilah, and who lived in the valley of 
Sorek. As soon as the Phihstine princes heard of this, they 
determined to take advantage of his passion, and promised to 
give Delilah over a thousand shekels each if she could succeed, 
by her endearments, in coaxing Samson into telling her the 
secret of his great strength. The traitress undertook the task, 
and said to Samson, **Do tell me how you could be bound 
so as to overcome your strength !" He answered that nothing 
but seven cords, twisted of fresh, undried cat-gut, could hold 
him fast. These she got, and bound him with them as he 
slept ; but hardly had she cried, ** Samson I the Philistines I" 
when he snapped them as one would snap a thread scorched 
by the fire. His secret was evidently still his own. But 
the faithless woman persevered. " You have deceived me," 
she said, ** and only told me a set of Hes. How can you 
really be bound fast ?" ** With seven new ropes that have 
never been used before," he answered ; but a second failure 
showed that Delilah had still failed to learn the truth. 
Teased for his secret a third time, he told her that she must 
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weave in the seven locks of his hair with a piece of cloth, 
and pin them to the wall/ and that he should then be no 
stronger than an ordinary man. She followed his directions ; 
but as soon as she awoke him with the cry of danger, 
" Samson ! the Philistines are coming I*' he plucked the 
pin and all that it held right out of the wall. And yet, in 
mentioning the locks of his hair, he had come nearer the 
truth than before. Delilah went on teasing him, day and 
night, to tell her the truth, till, at last, he was so worried 
that he told her all. '* I have been a Nazarite of God," 
he said, "ever since my birth; and my head has never 
been touched by a razor. If my locks were shorn my 
strength would desert me, and I should be like an ordinary 
man.'* Delilah saw that he had told her all the truth 
this time ; so she sent for the Philistine princes, and they 
came at once, bringing the bribe with them. Then Delilah 
sent Samson to sleep, with his head resting on her lap, 
and called a man to cut off the seven locks of his hair. 
Then his strength did really leave him, as he was soon to 
learn. When she roused him again with the same cry, 
" The Philistines, Samson I" he sprang up, as if to break 
his bonds, but felt at once that Yahweh had deserted him, 
and that his strength was gone. Then the Philistines laid 
hands on him, put out his eyes, and carried him off to Gaza, 
where they threw two brazen chains upon him, and made 
him grind in the mill. 

Meanwhile his hair began to grow again. After a time 
the Philistine princes assembled to hold a great sacrifice 
and feast in honour of their god Dagon. "Our god has 
put Samson, our enemy, into our power," they shouted in 
triumph ; and when the people saw him they took up the 
cry and praised the god who had broken the strength of the 
warrior who had laid waste their land and destroyed their 

^ After an amended version. 
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countrymen. " Come I" they cried in glee ; ** Samson shall 
show us some tumbling I" Samson submitted, and was 
placed between the two chief pillars of the temple by which 
the whole block was supported. Then he asked the boy who 
led him to allow him to lean against these pillars for a moment. 
The whole place was crowded with people, including all the 
princes of the land. On the roof alone three thousand men 
and women were assembled, and all were intent on Samson's 
feats. Leaning upon the pillars, he prayed to Yahweh, ** 
Lord I Look upon me, and give me back my former strength 
this once, that I may avenge myself on the Philistines for 
the loss of my eyes." With this prayer in his heart, he 
embraced the two pillars upon which the building rested, 
one with his right arm and the other with his left, and bow- 
ing himself together with all his strength, he cried, ** Let 
me die with the Philistines !" The temple fell in with a 
crash, and crushed all who were within it. So Samson's 
death brought heavier losses on the Philistines than all the 
exploits of his life had done. Then his relatives came and 
buried him in the grave of his father Manoah, between Zorah 
and Eshtaol. He had judged Israel twenty years. 

The myth that lies at the foundation of this story is a 
description of the sun's course during the six winter months. 
The god is gradually encompassed ^by his enemies, mist and 
darkness. At first he easily 'maintains his freedom, and 
gives glorious proofs of his strength ; but the fetters grow 
stronger and stronger, until at last he is robbed of his crown 
of rays, and loses all his power and glory. Such is the sun 
in winter. But he has not lost his splendour for ever. 
Gradually his strength returns, at last he re- appears ; and 
though he still seems to allow himself to be mocked, yet the 
power of avenging himself has returned, and in the end he 
triumphs over his enemies once more. This final victory is 
represented by the scene in the temple of Dagon. But herei 
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the ancient myth appears to have been superseded to a great 
extent by the conceptions of the narrator, who has recast it. 
It is he who makes Samson the PhiHstine-slayer, and repre- 
sents him as praying to Yahweh, while his enemies call upon 
Dagon. The death of the sun-god, and his burial at the very 
place from which he began his course are features common 
to all solar myths. They are explained by the belief that 
the sun lived and ruled for one year, after which he descended 
to the nether world and was succeeded by the next year*s 
Bun. 

How strange is the world of ideas and feelings to which 
such a myth transports us ! The ancients saw the 
lurid thunder clouds, from which the lightning darted, and 
perhaps wrapped the com or the ohve gardens in flames, 
and not content with comparing these clouds to jackals, 
with flaming torches hanging between their tails, they went 
on to consider what it could be that caused the sun-god's 
wrath. They could only attribute it to the fact that when 
he had reached the highest point of his course in the heavens 
he had to descend again. Genuine scientific observation 
was thus grafted upon a childlike form of rehgion and a 
poetical view of nature. 

This world of solar myths is gone. In fact, it had 
already lost half its reality when priests, who knew some- 
thing of science, brought the popular myths into connection 
with what they knew of astronomy, and worked them up 
into these elaborate forms. Gradually even the most unedu- 
cated lost all sympathy with them. Observation and reflec- 
tion banished them. The posterity of those who invented 
the solar myths could no longer understand them. They 
had no longer any sympathy with the struggling and dying 
sun-god. On the other hand, they did feel an interest in 
struggling men — ^in heroes who slew their enemies and laid 
waste their lands. The beaming sun-god, who hurled the 
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lightning, became the savage warrior, Samson, the slayer of 
the Philistines, whose strength lay in his hair. 

This marks a certain progress, for man is a nobler 
creature than anything else the world can show, and the 
passions of man belong to a higher order of things than the 
raging of the powers of nature ; yet those who first recast 
these ancient myths had but a low ideal of heroic life them- 
selves. There is nothing noble in the Samson of their legends. 
They are content to make him rude, vengeful, and unjust ; 
and he dies with a prayer for vengeance on his lips because 
he had lost his eyes. His only title to admiration is that he 
was physically strong, and that he slew the enemies of 
Israel Just as a bold and successful hunter was exalted 
above all men, and honoured as " a hunter before Yahweh's 
face"^ in a land swarming with beasts of prey, so when 
Israel was struggling for life and death to hold its own 
against its foes, a hero who gained victories over them was 
hailed as a messenger of Yahweh, without much reference 
to his moral character. 

Somewhat higher ground was taken by the writer who 
fitted the legend of Samson, almost without alteration, into 
the series of stories about the judges, and made the savage 
slayer of the Philistines into one of Israel's rulers. He re- 
presented Israel's misfortunes as the result of sin, and gave 
the deHverer at least the name of a judge — though he never 
makes him act as one — and this alone is enough to show 
that he could appreciate something more than unbridled 
violence and unconquerable strength, that he attached some 
importance to moral qualities. 

It has sometimes been lamented that the age of myths is 
gone, that we can no longer picture nature instinct with life, 
as she appeared to the ancients. For us, it is said, she has 
ceased to be divine. It is but an idle complaint. There is 

> Vol I., pp. no, 111. 
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a fairer world than that of material nature. There is a far 
more fascinating spectacle than the thunder-storm and the 
succession of the seasons. The human heart reveals a fairer 
world, and the strife of human passions a scene of grander 
interest. In the days of the ancient myths men had no eyes 
for these nobler things ; it was only later that they learned 
to understand them. We see God now less in the sun and 
moon, in the thunder-storm and hurricane, or the changing 
seasons of the year, than in aU that is pure and virtuous in 
the human breast, in the triumph of good over evil, of duty 
over inclination. Surely this later faith bears richer fruit in 
our lives and brings us sweeter comfort in our sorrows. 



Chapter XXI. 

RUTH, THE MOABITESS. 

Thb Book op Rxjth. 

THIS book, which appears in our Bibles as a sort of ap- 
pendix to the book of Judges, is really an independent 
work by a different author. It was certainly written long after 
the period of the judges, into which it transports us, nay even 
after the Babylonian captivity, and as late as in the time of 
Ezra. The writer's main object is evident enough. He wishes 
to tell us something of David's ancestry, and obviously intends 
to show honour to the family to which he belonged, rather 
than to bring it into contempt. We shall speak of the cir- 
cumstances that gave occasion to his work, when we treat of 
the times in which it was written. As we have no knowledge 
of the sources from which the writer drew his materials, we 
cannot teU how far the particulars of what he relates are his- 
torical; but the main fact that David was partly of Moabite 
extraction is indirectly confirmed elsewhere,^ and is most 

* I Samuel xxii. 3, 4. 
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likely true. But whatever may be its historical value, the 
picture sketched in the book of Euth contrasts sweetly with 
all the rude scenes of bloodshed and violence, which fill the 
writings that treat of the ancient history of Israel. It shows 
us that the eyes of the Israehtes were open to the gentler 
virtues of domestic life, and to the beauty of pure affection. 
The manners to which this work introduces us are pure; 
and even where our sense of propriety is startled by a touch 
which jars against our customary notions, yet the laws of 
morality are never disregarded. 

We must begin with a special explanation of a certain 
custom of the ancient Israehtes ; for without a knowledge of 
it the story cannot be understood. It is the so-called levitate 
marriage, or ** marriage with a brother-in-law,"^ and the 
redemption of deceased relatives' former property, which 
appears to have been connected with it. It is true that 
we cannot explain all the allusions in the story of Euth 
which hinge upon this custom, but certain indications 
contained in other Israehte writings give us at least some 
Hght. 

A law dating from about the time of the Babylonian 
captivity,^ enjoins the levirate marriage in the following 
words : " When two brothers live together and one of them 
dies without a son, leaving a widow behind him, she must 
not marry a stranger, but must become the wife of her 
brother-in-law. Should this marriage be blessed with chil- 
dren, then the eldest of them is to be considered the son of 
the first husband, so that his name may not perish. Should 
the brother be unwilling to perform his duty, then the widow 
may complain to the elders of the place, and if, in their pre- 
sence, he stiU persist in his refusal, she must draw off his 
shoe and spit in his face, with the words of infamy, * Thus 

1 From the Latin levir '* a brother-in-law." 
* Deuteronomy xxv. 5 -10. 
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be it done to the man who refuses to preserve his brother's 
family.' And ever after, his house shall bear the nick-name 
* House of the bare-foot.' " To understand these regulations 
we must remember that the IsraeHte laws almost always 
differed widely from those of modem peoples, in not defining 
with any accuracy the matters of which they treated, or even 
attempting to provide for all possible cases. Thus the law 
we have just quoted admits of many different interpretations, 
and leaves a host of questions unanswered. For instance, 
what are we to understand by " living together ? " Does it 
mean in the "same house," or, "with their lands adjoining?" 
Might the widow refuse to marry her brother-in-law ? It is 
assumed that the latter was unmarried, for it was only the 
first child, or the first son, that was to be considered the 
offspring of the former marriage and the first husband's heir, 
while the woman's other children were to belong to her second 
husband. But suppose the surviving brother had a wife 
and children already ? Must he take the widow as well ? 
Or might he then decline to do so ? If so did the duty 
pass on to a younger brother ? We could add many more 
questions of the same kind, none of which are answered 
in the text. Like most other IsraeHte laws, it was. more a 
description of what the writer thought desirable in certain 
cases than a regular ordinance by the letter of which the 
judges were bound. It points to a usage of the Israelites 
that was sustained not so much by written laws as by the 
power of public opinion and the perception of what was 
desirable and right. It was, therefore, more carefully ob- 
served in some places than in others. The custom rested 
on the belief that it was not only & misfortune but a disgrace 
to die without children. One of the most awful threats con- 
ceivable was that a man's name should be rooted out. Thus 
if a malefactor was executed it was felt as a terrible aggra- 
vation of hi^ pimishment to kill his children too. So if 
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anyone died childless, it was considered the duty of his 
brothers, and after them of his other near relatives, to pre- 
vent his widow from marrying into another house, and to 
continue the family of their lost relative if they possibly 
could ; and the very common practice of polygamy made it 
comparatively easy to do so. The law of which we have just 
spoken deals with an obvious case, that of an unmarried 
brother living in the same house as the deceased ; but no 
doubt some were more conscientious than others in this 
matter, as the Book of Euth itself will show us. 

In the little city of Bethlehem, in Judah, there lived, in 
the time of the judges, the family of Elimelech, whose wife, 
Naomi, had presented him with two sons, Mahlon and 
Chüion. Things went so badly with him that, when the 
land was visited with famii^, he could no longer gain bread 
for his family in Bethlehem. So he removed to the land of 
the Moabites, where, soon afterwards, he died. His widow 
went on living there with her two sons, and, in the course 
of time, they both of them married wives belonging to the 
country. One was called Orpah, and the other Euth. So 
Naomi had almost become a Moabitess, and yet her heart 
still clung to her fatherland. "When she had been ten years 
in Moab, she lost her two sons, and was left alone with her 
daughters-in-law, both of whom were childless. Now, when 
she heard that Yahweh had remembered his people once 
more, and had given them bread, she so longed for her 
old home that, before long, she and her daughters started 
on their way for Judah. 

Alas for Naomi ! How sadly she left the land in which 
she had sojourned as a stranger ! What treasures she had 
buried there ! And yet she had one great comfort left in 
her children-in-law. Not only had she witnessed the 
happiness which they had both of them given to her sons, 
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during their married life, but they had shown themselves 
full of affection for her, the afflicted mother, after the death 
of their husbands. They were like her own daughters to 
her. But now the question rose in her breast, whether she 
had any right to take selfish advantage of their love ? Had 
she any right to take them with her into a foreign land ? 
"What would become of them, young as they were, when 
she was dead ? Thinking over all this, as she went on her 
way, she turned at last to her daughters-in-law, and said, 
** Turn back, each of you to her mother's home I May 
Yahweh reward you for the goodness you have shown the 
dead and me I May he bless you with happy marriages 
once more !" So saying, she gave them her parting kiss, 
and burst into tears. It cost her a hard struggle to part 
from the widows of her sons, whom she, too, loved so 
tenderly. How lonely she would be when they were gone ! 
And Orpah and Euth, on their side, loved her so dearly that 
they could not bear to let her go alone. It was not easy to 
bid their homes farewell, and go to wander through a foreign 
land, and to serve other gods. By doing so they would give 
up, with so much else, all hope of second marriages. For 
who would wed a poor stranger in Judah ? An uncertain 
future, full of danger, awaited them. But yet they could 
not desert the mother of their husbands. They fell, weeping, 
upon her neck, and cried, " We will go with you to your 
fatherland 1*' 

But the generous contest still went on, for Naomi per- 
sisted. **No, my children," she said; ** turn back again! 
Why should you go with me ? I have no sons to be your 
husbands. And even were it possible that sons might still 
be born to me, would you wait for them and refrain for their 
sakes from enjoying the blessings of a married life at once ? 
No, my daughters, it must not be. Join not your lot to 
mine ; I am more heavily afflicted than you are, for Yah- 
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weh's hand is against me."^ At 'last Orpah yielded to the 
representations of her mother-in-law. She reluctantly took 
leave of her and returned. 

But Euth persisted in her determination to accompany 
her mother-in-law. Naomi appealed in vaiu to the example 
of Orpah, and again reminded her that she was bidding fare- 
well to her country and her religion. Euth never swerved 
from her resolve, and at last solemnly adjured her: "Intreat 
me not to leave you or to return to my own people ; for where 
you go, there will I go with you ; where the night finds you, 
there will I be also; your people is my people; your god 
nay god ; where you die Öiere will I die, and there be buried. 
Nought but death shall part us. I swear it by Yahweh, and 
may he punish me if I break my oath ! " This put an end 
to aU further opposition. 

So the mother and daughter-in-law pursued their jour- 
ney till tiiey came to Bethlehem, where Naomi's arrival 
created no Httle interest, for she was stül weU remembered 
there. ** Is that Naomi ?'* they asked, rejoicing in her 
return, and pitying her depressed appearance. "Alas!" 
she answered, in sadness of heart, ** call me not Naomi (or 
loveliness). But call me Mara (or bitterness) y for the Mighty 
One has made my lot bitter. Eich in a husband and two 
sons I went out, and Yahweh has brought me back bereft of 
aU. I am no longer Naomi. For Yahweh has bowed me 
down ; the Mighty One has afflicted me." 

So Naomi was once more in her native place. But what 
was she to do ? Beg assistance from her relatives ? Alas ! 
poverty makes those who are unaccustomed to it so timid 
and abashed, and there were so many people asking help I 
And yet something must be done. Luckily for her she found 
a true support in Euth. It was love of her mother-in-law 
that had brought her to Bethlehem, and now she would toil 

* After an amended yersloiL 
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to support her. No work was too humble or too hard for 
her. She was ready for anything that came to hand. It 
was just the time of barley harvest when she came to Beth- 
lehem with her mother-in-law, why should not she go and 
glean after the reapers ? True enough the bread she earned 
in this way would be hardly won and scanty. It was weary 
work to spend the whole day in the open field, under a burn- 
ing sun, parched with thirst and constantly stooping, follow- 
ing at a distance the reapers and the girls that bound up 
the sheaves, and all for a few scattered ears that had been 
left unbound and would therefore have been lost. And then 
a poor solitary woman is so httle thought of, and cannot 
reckon upon gentle treatment. Many of the owners would 
not have the poor gleaners on their fields, and the labourers 
were sometimes very rough to them. No doubt they often 
brought it upon themselves by annoying the reapers and 
binders, and the temptation was great to come a few steps 
nearer the sheaves than was allowed ; it was such slow 
work to pick the corn up ear by ear, the sheaves were close 
by, and a few handfuls plucked from them brought more 
than a whole day's toil. It was with timid steps that Euth 
approached the field ; but her love for her mother-in-law 
gave her strength. 

She could not have wished for better fortune. The field 
to which she went happened to belong to a rich relation of 
Elimelech, whose name was Boaz. Euth was not aware of 
this. It was quite by accident that she went to this par- 
ticular field early in the morning. She asked the reapers' 
leave to glean, and they recognised the Moabitess and gave 
her permission. Then she gave herself no rest, but gained 
the admiration of the reapers by her patient diligence. 
Before the day was half gone, when everyone was in full 
work, the owner came to see how things were going on. 
" Yahweh be with you !" said he, as he greeted his people ; 
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and they answered, " Yahweh bless you !" As Boaz was 
looking round to see what his labourers had done and what 
was still left to do, his eye fell upon Euth. He felt interested 
in the young woman, for she was so busily employed, kept 
such a modest distance, and looked so respectable. He 
asked his bailiff who she was, and he was able to inform 
him. " Why," said he, " it is Euth, the Moabitess, who 
came here with Naomi, out of Moab. She asked leave to 
glean in the field, and has been working all day long. She 
will not be at home much to-day, I fancy !"^ 

Boaz had heard of her seK-sacrifice, and greatly admired 
her faithful affection ; so he went up to speak to her. 
" Listen, my child," he said, in a friendly and encouraging 
voice, " be sure you go to no other fields to glean, but keep 
to my land, and stay near my work-women. I have told my 
people not to annoy you in any way. "When you are thirsty 
go to the pitchers, and drink the water that my servants 
have drawn." Addressed so kindly by a citizen, whose 
wealth and years gave him such dignity, the Moabitess 
made a deep obeisance. " Sir," she answered, " I am but 
a stranger. How comes it that you show me such kind- 
ness?" "Because," said Boaz, warmly, "I have heard of 
aU that you have done for your mother-in-law since the 
death of your husband ; how you have left your parents and 
the land of your birth, and have come to a people you do 
not know. May Yahweh reward you f May he, the god of 
Israel, under whose wings you have come to dwell, reward 
you as you have deserved f" Abashed at his praise, and 
dehghted to have a friend in the foreign land so soon, Euth 
bowed again, and stammered : "I am glad I have found 
grace in your eyes, for you comfort me, and your words have 
done me good ; your kindness is too great, for I am less than 
one of your servants !" 

^ After an amended version. 
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Encouraged by this interview, Euth went on industriously 
gleaning. When it was time for the reapers to rest a Httle, 
and take their mid-day meal, Boaz sent for her, and, to her 
great surprise, invited her to join them. She gladly made 
use of his permission, and lay down to eat with the others. 
Boaz did not dole out a pittance to her, as in charity, but 
treated her as one of his own servants ; nay, even more 
bountifully than that, for she was not only able to satisfy 
herself with toasted barley-bread soaked in vinegar, but had 
some to spare for Naomi. What labourer there would 
grudge it her ! And when she had left the work-people, 
to begiQ her work again, they were all glad to hear Boaz 
say, " Let her come right in amongst the sheaves, without 
disturbing her. She can be trusted. And you, girls ! when 
she is behind you, quietly drop a handful of ears now 
and then. She must find good gleaning here. Do you 
understand ?" 

No wonder then that in the evening, when she had 
thrashed out her gleanings on the field, she found she had 
an ephah of barley. Though Boaz had given his orders to 
the reaping party in private, yet Euth understood weU 
enough that she had intentional kindness to thank for the 
large amount she had gleaned. So she went home in high 
spirits and showed her mother-in-law how much she had 
collected and what she had over from her midday meal. 
** Why, child ! " cried Naomi in astonishment, ** where have 
you been gleaning ? A blessing on the man who has showed 
you this kindness ! " Then Euth told her everything that 
had happened, and said that the man upon whose field she 
had been at work was called Boaz. On hearing this Naomi 
exclaimed in deUght " May Yahweh, the god who shows 
favour to the dead and to the living, bless him 1 Listen, 
my chud, for it could not have fallen out better. This Boaz 
is our relative, and, therefore, one of our redeemers*'* " And 
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he told me," continued Euth, who was never tired of repeating 
her generous patron's praises, ** that I was to keep with his 
people all through the harvest.** "That is good news!'* 
answered her deHghted mother-in-law. ** Be sure you do so, 
for you might meet with a very different reception in some 
other field!" 

Euth obeyed, and kept with the harvest-women of Boaz 
throughout the barley harvest and the wheat harvest that 
followed it, Hving all the time with her mother-in-law. 
Now when the harvest-time was over, Naomi said to Euth : 
" My child ! How can I long for anything more than for 
your welfare ? I am ever thinking of it. And now I have 
made a plan and will tell you what it is. This Boaz, with 
whose servants you are working, is, as I have told you, one 
of our relatives. And I think you ought to take courage to 
remind him of this. Perhaps he will redeem my dead hus- 
band's inheritance and marry you. I will teU you what to 
do. This evening the barley will be thrashed. Bathe and 
anoint yourself, and put on your best attire, and when it is 
evening go to the thrashing-floor, but do not let Boaz see 
you until he has finished his meal and is sure to be in a 
good humour. Then go up to him and make your request, 
and he will tell you what to do." Euth did as she was told, 
and the well-laid scheme produced the desired effect. Boaz 
was not in the least offended at being reminded of his duty 
to look after his poor relations, but commended Euth for 
desiring him, advanced as he was in years, as her husband. 
He was quite prepared to restore the family to their former 
position, but did not feel at Hberty to do so until he had 
spoken to one of his fellow-citizens who was still more nearly 
related to Ehmelech than he was himself. But he promised 
Euth to go through with the matter as quickly as possible. 
Meanwhile she must not be anxious ; everyone in the city 
knew her virtue. If this other relative did not wish to marry 
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her, then — as sure as Yarweh lived ! — he would marry her 
himself. Early in the morning Euth came back to Naomi 
with six measures of barley which Boaz had given her. Her 
mother-in-law was anxiously waiting for her, and cried as 
soon as she drew near, ** How have you prospered ?'* The 
kind reception that Euth had met and the present she 
brought with her convinced Naomi that all was going on 
weU, and with good hopes for the future, she advised her 
daughter-in-law to wait in patience, and not to go to work 
in the fields again for the present. This Boaz was evidently 
a man who would not rest until he had carried the aiffair to 
a successful issue. 

She was right in her estimate of him ; for that very day 
he went to the open space in front of the gate, which was 
the regular place for the citizens to meet each other, and 
transact their business in. One was almost sure to find 
anyone he wished to speak to there. So Boaz went and sat 
there till he saw the man, of whom he had spoken to Euth, 
approaching. Then he called him, and, giving him to under- 
stand that he had some business of importance with him, 
summoned ten other citizens as witnesses. When this was 
done, he laid the matter in hand before him thus : ** The 
land that formerly belonged to our relative, Ehmelech, must 
be redeemed ; and I thought it would be best for you and 
me to talk the matter over, since the duty rests upon us 
alone ; upon you first, and then upon me. What do you 
say to it ?" The other was not unwilling to do his duty in 
redeeming the land ; but when Boaz reminded him that if 
he did so, he must also marry Euth, the Moabitess, so as to 
continue the family of Elimelech, he drew back, and gladly 
surrendered his rights to Boaz, drawing off his shoe and 
handing it to him in confirmation of the transaction. This 
was formerly the custom in Israel, when a sale or redemption 
was effected. It had the same meaning as a shake of the 
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hand among us. Then Boaz said to the elders, in the 
hearing of all present, " Bear witness that I redeem Elime- 
lech's land this day, and take Mahlon's widow, Euth, as my 
wife, that her eldest son may be counted Mahlon's, and that 
his name may not perish from our city. You are my 
witnesses." Upon which the elders, and all others who 
were present, answered, " We have heard. May Yahweh 
make this your wife, as Eachel and as Leah, who built up 
the whole house of Israel I Soon may your family in 
Bethlehem be great !" 

The marriage was not long delayed, and when Ruth 
gave birth to a son the women said to Naomi, ** Blessed be 
Yahweh, who has caused a true redeemer to be bom for you 
this day ! May his name be famous in Israel ; may he grow 
up to be the comfort and support of your old age ; for your 
daughter-in-law has given him birth — she that is better 
than seven sons to youl" Then Naomi took the child 
and laid it on her bosom and became its nurse. So the 
neighbours said " Naomi has got a son ! " 

That child was Obed, the father of Jesse, the father of 
David. 

Surely such a pious and affectionate daughter-in-law was 
worthy of being King David's ancestress, even though she 
was a Moabitess by birth. 



Chapter XXII. 

THE BIRTH AND YOUTH OF SAMUEL. 
1 Samuel L— IV. 

WE are gradually drawing near the end of the period of 
the judges, and passing on to that of the kings. On 
the border line, between the two, stands the imposing form 
of Samuel, upon whose history we are now to enter. This 
history, together with that of Saul and David, is contained 
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in the two books called after Samuel himself. The Greek 
and the old Latin translations called them the first and 
second books of Kings, while the two books that go by these 
names with us were called the third and fourth of Kings. 
These are the names still used in the translation adopted by 
the Roman CathoHc Church, the Vulgate, and are preserved 
as second titles in our own ** authorised version.'* 

The degree of rehance to be placed on the different 
sections of books of Samuel varies greatly. There is no 
book in the Bible which shows so clearly that its contents 
are not all derived from the same source. Some of the 
elements of these books are ancient traditions, which not 
only give us a fairly accurate account of real events, but 
faithfully reproduce the reHgious ideas of ancient Israel. 
Others, on the contrary, are simply inventions, which teach 
us more about the narrators* views and opinions than about 
the past history of their people. As long as we have to 
follow the books of Samuel as our chief authorities, we shall 
meet with the same evidence of composite authorship with 
which the examination of the book of Genesis has made us 
familiar. Two conflicting traditions relating to the same 
subject are constantly placed side by side in perfect sim- 
plicity, and apparently with no idea that the one contradicts 
the other. But though all this is rather vexatious, yet it 
has its advantages, for it shows us the ideas entertained by 
the Israehtes at several different periods. 

And again, as long as we are busy with the books of 
Samuel, the notes to indicate that my translation differs from 
that of the authorised version will be especially frequent. 
This is not caused by the carelessness of the scholars who 
translated these books, but by the condition in which the 
original Hebrew itself has come down to us. In hundreds 
of places in the Bible the transcribers of the Hebrew manu- 
scripts have been guilty of the grossest blunders, and it is 
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often utterly impossible to make any sense of what they 
have written. Sometimes, too, the old Jewish scholars have 
purposely altered the text.^ So that even with the help of 
the old translations which have now and then followed an 
uncorrupted text, it is often exceedingly difl&cult, and not un- 
frequently impossible, to make out how the text really stood 
originally. In some books, however, the text has come down 
to us in a much better condition than in others ; but in no 
historical book of the Old Testament is the text so ** corrupt,*' 
as it is called, as in the books of Samuel. In some cases not 
only letters and words, but whole verses have fallen out. 

We may now examine the contents of the opening 
chapters. 

North of Bethel, and east of the road that leads from 
thence to Shechem, lies the city of Shiloh.* Here the ark 
of Yahweh was placed after the conquest of Canaan, and the 
sanctuary in which it stood was, as a natural consequence, 
honoured and sought above all others. Towards the end of 
the period of the Judges, a chief priest of the name of EH, 
with his sons Hophni and Phinehas, presided over this 
temple of Yahweh of Armies. 

At the great spring festival the concourse of pilgrims was 
especially large ; and amongst those who regularly attended 
it was a certain man of Eamathaim or Eamah. His name 
was Elkanah, and he belonged to the clan of the Zuphites, of 
the tribe of Ephraim. He had two wives, one of whom, 
Hannah, was childless, while the other, Peninnah, had borne 
him several sons and daughters. Now, when Elkanah came 
with all his household to join in celebrating the feast and 
presented his thank-offering to Yahweh, he used to give each 
member of his family a piece of meat, with the wine and all 
else that belonged to it, at the sacrificial meaL So Peninnah 
received the greater part for herself and her children, while 

* See p. 196. " Judges xxl 19. 
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Hannah, who was quite alone, received but one piece ;^ and 
though her husband evidently loved her better than he did 
her rival, yet she could not be consoled for her childlessness. 
How she envied Peninnah, who could come year after year 
to the sacrificial meal proudly surrounded by her children, 
while she must still remain alone ! It embittered all her 
enjoyment of the festal journey. More than once she was 
unable even to join in the sacrificial meal, and sat there 
eating nothing.^ In vain did Elkanah endeavour to comfort 
her by whispering affectionately, ** Why, Hannah, what good 
can come of weeping and fasting in this way ! It will only 
make you still more wretched. And is not my love worth 
more than ten sons to you?" It was all in vain. Her 
sorrow was too great for her to bear. 

On one occasion Hannah could hardly restrain herself 
till the meal was done, and as soon as it was over she retired 
into sohtude. With a sad heart she stood in the open space 
before the sanctuary, wrung her hands, and gave free vent to 
her sorrow as she sobbed her prayer to Yahweh. ** Yahweh 
of Armies !" she said to herself, "do but look down upon 
the misery of thy handmaid ; remember me in mercy, and 
pass me not by without a blessing ! If thou givest me a 
son, then I will consecrate him to thee ; he shall be a ser- 
vant in this temple, and a Nazarite all his life." 

Now Eh, the chief priest, was sitting in his chair at the 
door-post of the temple, and the passionate gestures by which 
Hannah gave expression to her grief as she was uttering her 
vow attracted his attention. Seeing her Hps moving rapidly, 
though he could hear no sound, he thought she must be 
drunk. Such a thing was by no means unusual on occasion 
of a sacrificial feast, for when the worshippers were "making 
themselves glad before Yahweh's face," as it was called,' the 

^ * After an amended version. 
* Deuteronomy xii. 7, 12, 18, xiv. 26, &c 
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merriment was sometimes carried far. But to such a man 
as Eli it was a scandal for a woman to be drunk at the sanc- 
tuary. **How long must this last?'* he cried to Hannah. 
** Go away and sleep till you are sober 1" Thus rudely in- 
terrupted in her prayer, she answered : ** Alas I sir, I am sad 
at heart. I have drunk no wine or strong drink, but was 
pouring out my heart before Yahweh. Think not that I am 
a daughter of Behal (that is a good-for-nothing creature) ; 
for I did but speak from the depth of my sorrows." Then 
EH said ** Go in peace then, and Israel's god shall give you 
what you have desired;" to which Hannah courteously re- 
pHed, as she took her leave, " May I hold a place in your 
gracious memory !" That prayer, followed at once by the 
promise which seemed to come like an oracle of God from 
the Hps of the priest, comforted her so much that she was 
able to join once more in the family meals, and to put on a 
more cheerful appearance. Early the next morning Elkanah 
and his family visited the sanctuary again, and after praying 
to Yahweh there they returned to Eamah. 

Twelve months afterwards Elkanah came again to offer 
his yearly sacrifice, to fulfil his vows, and to pay his tithes ; 
but this time Hannah was not with him. She remained at 
home unutterably blessed in the possession of a son who had 
been born to her a short time before, and whom she had 
called Samuel, that is, "the prayed for." She would not 
go up till she could take him with her and leave him at the 
sanctuary, and he was still too young to dispense with a 
mother's care. "As soon as I have weaned my child," she 
said, when urged by her husband to accompany him, ** I will 
take him to Shiloh and present him to Yahweh, that he may 
remain in the sanctuary all his life." Elkanah acquiesced 
in her desire, however strange it appeared to him, and said : 
"Do what you think best. Stay at home till you have 
weaned him. Only fulfil your vow to Yahweh."^ 

^ After an amended version. 
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So when the child was old enough to be parted from his 
mother, though still quite young, Hannah brought him up 
to Shiloh, with an ox three years old,^ an ephdh of meal, and 
a skin of wine, all of which she offered as a sacrifice. Then 
she took the boy to EH, and said, ** As surely as thou livest, 
I am the woman that stood by thee here, praying to Yahweh, 
a few years ago. I was begging for this child, and Yahweh 
answered my prayer. Now I am come to give back to my 
god what he has given me." 

Then Hannah broke out into a song of gratitude and 

joy:— 

My heart leaps for joy at the goodness of Yahweh, 

I lift up my head in his strength, 
I am bold to rebuke my enemies, 

I rejoice in the victory that thou hast given me. 
None is holy as Yahweh, nor righteous as he ; * 

There is no rock so mighty as our god. 
Speak not, speak not proudly. 

Let no haughty words proceed out of your mouth ! 
For Yahweh is a god of marvellous knowledge ; 

Evil deeds cannot stand before him,' 
The bow of the mighty is broken. 

But they that stumbled are girded with strength ; 
Those that were satisfied with bread must now hire 
themselves to labour. 

And the hungry need no longer till their own land ; * 
A childless woman has seven sons, 

While she that had many children pines ; 
Yahweh kills, and he makes alive. 

He casts down, and brings back from the world below. 
It is Yahweh that makes men poor or rich, 

He humbles and he exalts ; 
He lifts up the lowly out of the dust, 

And raises the poor from the mire. 
He gives him a place among princes, 

And sets him upon a seat of honour ; 
For Yahweh established the pillars of the earth, 

And set the firm land upon them. 

1 8 s 4 ^ter an amended version. 
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He guards the footsteps of those he loves, 

But the godless are struck dumb, and are lost in darkness ; 

For violence wins not the victory. 
Those that fight against Y ahweh are smitten with terror, 

He thunders from heaven upon them ; 

Yahweh rules over all the earth, 
He gives might to his king, 

And exalts the horn of his anointed. 

When she had sung these words and prayed to Yahweh, 
Hannah returned with her husband to Eamah, leaving her 
child behind her under EH's care. 

So Samuel became a servant of the temple, and was 
constantly employed in work connected with the worship 
there. But yet his surroundings were but ill-calculated to 
make hini a true and earnest man, for there was Httle of the 
spirit of religion in those about him. The sons of Eli had 
no fear of Yahweh, and they even laid their sacrilegious 
hands upon that which was dedicated to Yahweh. They 
had abundant opportunities of doing so ; for when anyone 
brought a beast to sacrifice to Yahweh, only a small part of 
it, generally the fat, was actually burned upon the altar, 
while the rest served as a meal for those who made the 
sacrifice. Now while the meat was being boiled, the servant 
of the priests was allowed to come with a fork and take out 
a piece of flesh from the pot. This was the priest's due, 
which he could fairly claim in payment for his services. 
But Eli's sons sent their servant to claim the priest's por- 
tion before the fat had been burned, and demanded that it 
should be given them raw instead of boiled. And if the 
sacrificer objected on the ground that until the offering had 
been made the whole beast belonged to Yahweh, the servant 
of the priests went on to threaten violence. Thus did 
Hophni and Phinehas commit the grievous sin of treating 
the sacrifice of Yahweh with contempt. 

Such were the surroundings amongst which Samuel re- 
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-ceived his priestly training. But the piety of his mother 
must have counteracted these bad influences to some extent. 
Her heart still clxmg to Samuel; and every year, at the 
spring feast, when Elkanah came with his family to Shüoh 
to offer his sacrifice, she brought a new coat for her son with 
her. The first time they came in this way Eli pronounced 
a blessing on Elkanah and his wife, and said, ** May Yahweh 
give you children by this woman, in the place of him whom 
you have given to the sanctuary."^ This blessing of the 
priest turned out to be an oracle of God, for Hannah became 
the joyful mother of three more sons and two daughters 
while Samuel still remained in Yahweh's temple. 

Eli's kind words to Elkanah are what we should expect 
from a good-hearted old man. And good-hearted Eli cer- 
tainly was, but, unfortunately, he was what is sometimes 
very wrongly called ** a good sort of fellow,*' that is to say 
he was weak and yielding. This appears from his conduct 
towards his sons. It was unquestionably his duty as chief 
priest to maintain the sanctity of the offerings, with a strong 
hand if necessary, and he ought to have made his sons 
feel his paternal authority. He should have treated them 
with severity, not only for their own sakes, but still more for 
the sake of the people, for the conduct of the priests was 
undermining all their reverence for Yahweh and his worship. 
He ought to have punished, suspended, or deposed all who 
were guilty of such sacrilege, and he would certainly have 
done so had he honoured God more than his own sons. 
But he never thought of deposing them. When he was told 
of their doings he did indeed reprove them, but in terms that 
were far too gentle. ** Why," he said, ** do you behave so 
evilly as I am told you do ? Nay, my sons, these are ill 
reports that I hear of you. It is Yahweh against whom you 
sin.' If anyone sins against a man, then the deity may 

^ * After an amended version. 
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oome between the two, and show iiow they may he ireeon^ 
ciled ; httt if a man sins against Yahwie^, vikv BhaU delhrar 
the offender ?" This exhodrtation, however jm^ iiad no 
-effect, for Hcypihm and Fhinehae ^kvb bo iheed ^o Üheir 
lather's words. It was clear that Yahweh had determined 
to destroy them, and was now blinding their eyes, that they 
might themselves rush upon their miserable fate. "What a 
contrast to the young Samuel, who was growing up in the 
enjoyment of high esteem among his fellow-men, and with 
his God ! 

Eli was not left unwarned, for a man of God came to him 
and uttered this terrible rebuke : "I revealed myself" says 
Yahweh, ** to your ancestors in the land of Egypt, and I 
chose them and their sons to be my priests, to offer sacrifices 
before me, to burn incense, and to bear the ephod.^ Thus 
have I given you the dues of all the offerings of the sons of 
Israel. Why then do you cast a jealous eye upon the por- 
tion of the sacrifices which falls to me,^ honouring your sons 
more than you honour me, and enriching yourself with the 
first fruits of all the gifts of the Israelites ? Verily," says 
Yahweh, ** though I have indeed promised the priesthood to 
your family for ever, yet now will I break the vow, for I 
honour those that honour me, but those that reject me are 
cursed. And lo I the time draws near when I will root out 
you and yours, and none shall attain to old age, and you 
shall look with envious eyes upon Israel's prosperity/ And 
when you see that my altar never lacks a priest while all 
your descendants die before their time, you will be filled 
with grief. In token of the truth of this prophecy, I teH 
you that both your sons shall die on the same day. But I 
will raise up a faithful priest, after my own heart ; I will 
bless his house, and he shall serve me in my sanotuaiy all 
his days, before the face of my anointed. Then the remnant 

1 See p. 173. * " After an amended version. 
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of your house shall come and bow down to the dust before 
him and cry, * Oh I give us in mercy some priestly ofi&ce to 
support our lives.' " 

Nor was Yahweh satisfied with warning Eli once, for he 
chose the youthful Samuel to bear a second message. In 
those days the spirit of rehgion languished, and no one ever 
saw a vision. But one night when EH, now blind and feeble 
from extreme old age, lay on his bed in the sanctuary where 
the ark of Yahweh stood, early in the morning, before the 
lights in the temple were Ht,^ Yahweh called to Samuel, who 
was sleeping near, by his name. " I am here ! " answered 
the boy, getting up and going to EH to ask him why he 
had caUed him. EH declared that he had not caUed him, 
and told him to go to sleep again. But Samuel soon heard 
Yahweh's voice again, and the whole scene was repeated 
without his suspecting who it was that called him. But 
when he heard the~ voice, and came to EH a third time, the 
old man saw that Yahweh was about to make some revela- 
tion to the boy. So he said, " Samuel, if you hear the voice 
again, then say, * Speak, Yahweh! thy servant heareth.* " 
A few moments afterwards Yahweh came into the chamber, 
approached the sleeping boy, and cried as before, ** Samuel, 
Samuel ! " He answered reverently that he was ready to 
Hsten ; and Yahweh said, " Behold, I shaU soon do that in 
Israel at which the ears of everyone who hears it wiU tingle. 
All that I have foretold to EH concerning himself and his 
house I shaU bring to pass fuU soon ; for I have warned him 
that he and his remotest posterity shaU be punished for the 
sin of his sons. He himself shares their guilt, for he did 
not depose them^ when they treated the deity with contempt. 
Wherefore I have sworn an oath, that no sacrifice shaU ever 
atone for the sin of EH's house." After receiving this ter- 
rible message, Samuel lay quiet until it was time for him to 

* ^ After an amended version. 
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get up and open the temple doors. He naturally shrank 
from telling Eli what he had heard ; hut when the old man 
not only questioned him about it, but conjured him to hide 
nothing that Yahweh had said to him, at last he delivered the 
fearful message. " Let Yahweh do what seems him good," 
answered the poor old man, more in apathy than resignation. 

This was not the only revelation that was made to 
Samuel. It was well known that he enjoyed the favour of 
Yahweh. He often appeared to him in Shiloh, enabled 
him to foresee the future, and allowed none of his prophecies 
to remain unfulfilled. And thus the report was gradually 
spread through all the land of Israel, that Samuel was a 
prophet of Yahweh, or, as people called it then, a " seer." 

Meanwhile, Yahweh's threat against Hophni and Phinehas 
hastened to its fulfilment. In those days, the Israelites and 
the Philistines were constantly at war, and it so happened 
that the former suffered a defeat, in which four thousand 
warriors fell, at Ephek, in the north-west of Judah. By no 
means disheartened, but burning with shame at their humi- 
liation, and longing for revenge, the Israehtes returned to 
their camp. The leaders held a council of war at once, and 
discussed the question, ** Why did not Yq-hweh help us in 
the battle with the PhiUatines to-day ? Why did he suffer 
us to be defeated?" No one could give a satisfactory 
answer ; but one thing was certain, namely, that the battle 
must be renewed, and that Yahweh must be induced to lend 
more powerful aid. But how were they to compel him to do 
so ? The ark must be brought from Shiloh ; for then 
Yahweh would be with them, and would secure them the 
victory. The suggestion was carried out at once. The 
ark was brought ; and, when the two priests, Hophni and 
Phinehas, came to the camp with it, the Israelites raised 
such a mighty shout of triumph, that the earth shook with 
their cry. Now they were sure of victory I 
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When the PhiHstines learned what had happened, and 
heard why the IsraeUtes were so triumphant, they could 
not escape a certain sense of fear, for they, too, thought that 
these gods of the Hebrews were very mighty. But they did 
not lose their courage. " Be brave," they cried to one an- 
other, ** and quit yourselves like men, Philistines I or else 
you will become the slaves of the Hebrews just as they have 
been your slaves hitherto. Be men!" They did indeed 
fight bravely, and now the Israelites learned that the presence 
of the ark alone did not make them invincible, for they were 
not only defeated, but completely scattered. They lost three 
thousand men. The ark of God itself fell into the hands of 
the enemy, and Hophni and Phinehas, the priests who bore 
it, wore slain in the battle. 

The sad news was brought to Shiloh by a Benjamite. 
With his clothes rent and with ashes on his head, the fugi- 
tive entered the city, and cries of woe soon rose on every 
side. The blind Eli, now ninety-eight years of age, sat at 
the city gate in anxious expectation, thinking of the fate of 
the ark. He soon perceived that something unusual was 
going on, and sent for the messenger. ** I have come from 
the camp. I have escaped," he answered hesitatingly to the 
old man's pressing questions. " Speak out," repeated Eli, 
** and tell me how things stand*" Alas ! he was prepared 
for evil tidings, but when he heard the whole truth it com- 
pletely overwhelmed him : " Israel is defeated — the loss of 
life is heavy — ^both your sons are slain — and . . the ark 
of God is in the hands of the Philistines !" That last word — 
** the ark is lost ! " — was too much for the faithful servant of 
the sanctuary of Yahweh. He fell backwards from his seat 
and — ^was gone. He had ruled Israel as a judge for forty 
years. 

On this same day of sorrow Eh's daughter-in-law, the 
wife of Phinehas, brought a child into the world whose birth 
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was liastened by the shock of the ill-news, and cost his 
mother her life. Wken- she heard that she had given birth 
to a son, she thought of the great blow which had fallen 
that day upon Israel, and her psde Hps murmured " Call him 
Ichabod (or, where is the glory?) for Israel's glory is in the 
power of the foe." 

We must now make a few remarks upon certain points 
in the narrative just given, and in the first place upon 
Samuel's extraction. 

The story begins by a perfectly distinct statement that 
Samuel's father was a Zuphite of the tribe of Ephraim. On 
the other hand the writer of the book of Chronicles gives us 
two pedigrees, according to which he was a Kohathite of the 
tribe of Levi^ These two accounts of his origin cannot both 
be true. It was no more possible for Samuel to be both a 
Levite and an Ephraimite by descent than for the Levite 
Jonathan, of whom we have already heard,^ to belong to the 
tribe of Judah. These passages in the book of Chronicles, 
written about three centuries before Christ, show us how 
little harm people saw, at that time, in inventing genealogies. 
Indeed the same practice was still common at a much later 
date.* It is easy to understand what it was that impelled 
the chronicler to make out by hook or by crook that Samuel 
was a Levite. The son of Elkanah had been a servant of 
the temple, and had more than once offered sacrifices and 
performed other priestly functions.* In the eyes of the 
writer of the Chronicles this was scandalous to the last 
degree, for in his time none but sons of Aaron were per- 
mitted to ofi&ciate as priests, and only Levites might assist 
them in the service of the temple. He was not aware that 
these regulations were of comparatively recent origin, but 

1 1 Chronicles vi. 16-28, 33—38. » See pp. 181, 182. 

• See VoL V., chapter L * 1 Samuel viL 9, ix. 13, x, 8, xvi. 2 AT. 
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imagined that they dated from the time of Moses, in whose 
name they were enforced. How was it possible, then, that 
so pious a man as Samuel should transgress these divine 
decrees? It could not be. Nor would God have allowed 
so great a sin to go xmpimished. Samuel, therefore, must 
have been a Levite. This was the ürst step towards the 
invention of these pedigrees. But the truth is, as we have 
observed more than once already, that it was not till üve 
centuries after Samuel's time that the Levites established 
their exclusive right to the exercise of priestly functions, and 
it was quite a century later yet before the rights and duties 
of the Aaronites and the other Levites were accurately 
defined and the forms of worship regulated in accordance 
with the new ideas. In Samuel's time no one had the 
remotest conception of any such laws, and there was no 
religious objection to any individual's sacrificing where and 
when he chose. 

From the consideration of Samuel's extraction, we natu- 
rally go on to the account of what took place before his 
birth. There is nothing impossible in what we are told 
about it — that Hannah had long waited for the joy of 
motherhood before she had a child, and that she looked 
upon the birth of her son as a sign that Yahweh had heard 
her prayers. But there is one feature in the story which is 
certainly fictitious — I mean the statement that Hannah 
called her child Samuel, " because she had gained him from 
Yahweh by her prayer ;" for " Samuel " cannot possibly 
mean " the prayed for," or anything of the kind. It is not 
unlikely, therefore, that the materials of the story itself were, 
to some extent, suppHed by this false derivation of the name. 
It seems natural enough that people should have been ready 
to believe that any extraordinary man had been long hoped 
and waited for ;^ and the stories of the birth of Isaac, of 

* See Vol. v., chapter ii. 
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Esau and Jacob, of Samson, and of John the Baptist,, 
together with many parallel stories found amongst other 
peoples, all show how readily this idea occurred to people's- 
minds. 

As to the further account of Sai^uel's early life, this much 
is certain, that he enjoyed great fame as a seer. It is quite 
conceivable, therefore, that what he witnessed at the sanctuary 
first roused the prophetic impulse within him, and that his 
first prophecy — uttered, it may be, after many a bitter 
struggle with himself — ^was an announcement of the fall of 
the priests of Shiloh, as a punishment of their impiety. But 
however willing we may be to admit the truth of this, it does 
not at all follow that we are to accept the whole narrative as 
it stands, without further examination. Indeed, we cannot 
possibly do so, for the actual appearance of Yahweh to 
Samuel, the connection of Hannah's prayer and Eli's pro- 
mise with the child's birth, and, subsequently, with that of 
his brothers and sisters, and the circumstantial prediction 
of the unknown prophet who first warned Eli, are all of 
them accepted by our author with the same unquestioning 
behef. 

In conclusion, let us turn our attention to the contents 
of this anonymous prophecy. It gives us the key to the 
writer's meaning, and so puts us in a position to take a 
general view of the whole narrative. That this prophecy 
was written some time after the date at which it is supposed 
to have been uttered, is obvious from what it says of the 
faithful priest who was to supersede the house of Eli. This 
priest is to walk "before the face of Yahweh's anointed;"* 
and in Hannah's song of praise this " anointed of Yahweh " 
appears again.* The expression can only mean the king of 
Israel ; and in Samuel's youth, when Israel had no king, ii 
would have had no meaning. It is impossible to avoid the 

» 1 Samuel ii. 3.">. * 1 Samuel il 10. 
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conclusion, therefore, that both Hannah's song of praise and 
this prophecy date from a time when Israel was governed by 
a king. 

To understand the story rightly it will be necessary to 
anticipate the course of the history, and to describe the con- 
dition of the priests of Shiloh under the first kings of Israel. 
Several descendants of EH still appear as friends of Saul and 
David, but the sanctuary at Shiloh had seen its best days 
when the ark fell into the hands of the Philistines. In 
David's time it was gradually overshadowed by Jerusalem, 
to which city the ark had been removed, and its glory faded 
quite away when Solomon built the temple on Mount Sion, 
which at once became the great national sanctuary, to which 
the, tribes went up on pilgrimage. No grandchildren of 
Hophni and Phinehas, but Zadok and his family were the 
priests of this new temple, and any descendant of Eli who 
desired to earn his bread in some priestly capacity was de- 
pendent upon these Zadokites. It must have been when 
Zadok "walked before the face of Yahweh's anointed," that 
is David or Solomon, and was blessed as a " faithful priest," 
that this oracle was really composed, though put into the 
mouth of a prophet of the time of Samuel's youth. The 
writer, who was a supporter of Zadok, looked back upon the 
former fame and influence of EH's priestly house, and strove 
to give a reason for its fall. As far as he knew this family 
had served the altar of Yahweh ever since the Israelites 
came out of Egypt. Whether this was reaUy so or whether 
Eli's ancestors had at least been connected with the ark at 
Shiloh ever since the conquest, we can no longer tell, for we 
know nothing of the previous history of the family. We 
cannot even say to which tribe it belonged. The book of 
Chronicles does indeed make Ahimelech, one of Eli's pro- 
geny, a descendant of Ithamar, the son of Aaron ;^ but this 

* 1 Chronicles xxiv. 3. 
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proves nothing, since the writer could not have conceived 
such a thing as a high priest who did not belong to the 
house of Aaron.^ 

It is not of much consequence to what tribe Eli's house 
belonged ; but the history of the fall of this priestly family 
gives us abundant food for reflection. Once it was pros- 
perous and influential. The priests of the most celebrated 
sanctuary in Israel could not but be powerful ; for popular 
assemblies would often be held in their neighbourhood, espe- 
cially at the time of the great feasts, questions of varied 
interest would be raised, and divine responses often asked. 
In that time of confusion, when as yet there was no king in 
Israel, the priests at Shiloh were doubtless looked upon by 
many IsraeHtes as their natural guides and rulers. But in 
the course of time all this was changed. Shiloh was thrown 
into the shade by Jerusalem, and Eli's house by Zadok and 
his sons. How did this come to pass ? The writer of the pro- 
phecy and of the whole legend to which it belongs answers : — 
Through the sins of EH's sons and the weakness of their 
father. History gives other reasons. The loss of the ark, 
the rise of David the Judsean to the throne, the erection of 
the temple at Sion, — these are so many causes of the fall of 
the priests of Shiloh, which have nothing to do with their 
virtue or vice. If they had done their part, let another take 
up the task ! This is how the work of the world is done, and 
we can reconcile ourselves to it easily enough if only all is 
done to the glory of God. But alas I the family of Eli fell 
ingloriously, and to some extent at least by its own fault. 
Wealth and honour had made it overweening. Its long hold 
of power had made it careless and reckless. It ceased to 
honour the god whose altar it served. It had long been the 
salt of Israel, but now the salt had lost its savour and must 
be thrown aside. 

» See p. 262. 
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What a. striking type of many a community and many 
an institution for philantbropical objects or the spread of the 
kingdom of God I They, too, grow old in the course of time. 
Their machmery grows stiff. The spirit has gone out of 
them. At last they are superseded by others. Let them 
go! 

But from the midst of these mournful rehcs of what was 
once a spiritual power, new life springs up. Eli's race be- 
comes degenerate ; but Samuel grows up in the midst of it 
and brings new life with him, while Eh's plsuse is taken by 
another. The corruption of this or that family, people, 
community, or Church may delay the coming of God's king- 
dom, but cannot prevent it. 



Chapter XXIII. 

SAMUEL'S WORK. 

1 Samuel VIL 2—17. 

WE shaU presently see what became of the ark, and 
how, after all kinds of adventures, it rested for a 
time at Kirjath-jearim. Meanwhile we must try to discover 
the special characteristics of Samuel's work. The task is 
far from easy, and if our object were simply to reproduce 
the substance of the Bible stories, we might almost entirely 
save ourselves the trouble of dealing with the character of 
Samuel's work at all. But since we are attempting to sketch 
the history of Israel and its rehgion in connection with these 
stories, we must not omit to describe the special movements 
due to Samuel. 

When the ark had been twenty years at Kirjath-jearim 
the complaints of the Israelites under the heavy yoke of the 
Philistines began to grow louder and louder. They could 
bear it no longer. The time was therefore come when 
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Samners words might find a hearing. He directed his 
people to the only trae means of dehverance ; he urged them 
to repent. " Turn with all your soul to Yahweh, and put 
away the strange gods and Astartes ! Give your whole heart 
to Yahweh, and serve him alone I " The IsraeUtes, in their 
dire necessity, gave ear to his reproof, and forsook the wor- 
ship of their Baals and Astartes. Thus dehverance became 
possible, and accordingly Samuel summoned the whole 
people to Mizpeh to join with him in prayer for Israel. 

The sons of Israel drew together in great numbers. The 
solemn day arrived. A universal fast was observed. The 
priests poured out water by Yahweh's altar, and crying 
**Lord! we are lost, even as water that is poured out!" 
besought him for deliverance. The people lay down in sack- 
cloth and ashes, and smote their breasts, sighing ** We have 
sinned!" and Samuel sat in judgment over them. Woe to 
him who was charged with any offence to which the people's 
misery might in some measure be assigned ! Woe to him 
who had ** committed folly in Israel ! " He had small mercy 
to expect from either judge or people, and the stem sentence 
was ruthlessly carried out. Thus was Israel purified at 
Mizpeh. 

But the Philistines had heard that there was to be an 
assembly of the people, and fearing that the Israehtes would 
rebel, they had determined to be beforehand with them. 
Their princes, accordingly, had called their troops together, 
and at that very moment they were all marching upon 
Mizpeh. Consternation seizes the Israelites. They are 
undone ! Samuel is besieged with suppUcations : ** Oh pray 
to Yahweh for us, and cease not ! Our god must rescue us ! 
Withdraw not your help from us ! " With unshaken faith 
in Yahweh's mighty help Samuel girds himself to battle 
with the foe ; but it is not with spear and bow that he enters 
on the fight. All his hopes are fixed on Yahweh. He 
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draws, up the Israelites in battle array, and raises an altar 
on the liill. The Philistines draw near. The sons of Israel 
can see the glitter of their spear-heads, they can hear the 
arrows rattling in the quivers, and the deafening war cries 
that foretell the fall of Israel. . . . But meanwhile 
Samuel has sacrificed a sucking lamb ; the smoke curls 
upwards, and the prophet lifts up his hands to heaven. ** Ü 
Yahweh, rescue Israel I Give not thy people into the hands 
of the uncircumcised I " So he prays, and behold I Yahweh 
answers. A fearful peal of thunder rolls overhead. It is 
the voice of Yahweh. The Philistines stand rivetted to the 
ground. Another and another peal I See ! a panic of God 
has come upon them, and they dash against each other in 
confused and hurried flight, whue the men of Israel pursue 
them. 

Well might Samuel raise a great stone near Mizpeh when 
the victory was won, and call it Eben-ezer (or stoiie of help) ; 
for had not Yahweh thus far helped the people ? Yes, and 
with no grudging hand ; for the Philistines were so humbled 
that they surrendered all the cities they had previously taken 
from the Israelites, and even gave them Gath and Ekron. 
It need hardly be said, therefore, that as long as Samuel 
lived they did not show themselves upon Israel's territory 
again, for Yahweh's hand was heavy on them all this time. 
And since there was peace between Israel and the Canaanites 
also, it was a time of general prosperity. 

Samuel was the recognised judge of all the tribes. He 
lived in Eamah, where he had built an altar ; and many 
pilgrims came there to submit their difficulties to his deci- 
sion. But with the view of maintaining order and justice as 
effectually as possible he now and then made a journey 
through the surrounding districts and visited Bethel, Gilgal, 
and Mizpeh every year. 
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We have already seen, from more than one example, that 
the people reverenced certain sacred stones, and treated 
them with superstitious regard long after their original sig- 
nificance had been forgotten. In such cases the advocates of 
the exclusive worship of Yahweh often declared that the 
stones were monuments of some event which would bring 
them into harmless connection with the service of Yahweh.^ 
It is natural to suppose therefore that this was the case with 
the "Eben-ezer" near Mizpeh; but it is also quite possible 
that the inhabitants of the neighbourhood did really assooiaite 
with this piece of rock the memory of a victory won by 
Samuel at the spot. In any case, however, the story of this 
judge's warlike fame is not only highly coloured but mon- 
strously exaggerated by the legend ; for we shall presently 
see that in his days the Israelites were so completely in the 
power of the Philistines, that they were compelled to give up 
their weapons, while all the smiths were carried away out of 
the land, and there were only two Israehte warriors who 
possessed weapons forged of steel. Nay ! if a mwi's plough- 
share, or any other metal implement, wanted sharpening, 
he was actually obHged to take it to the ooimtry of the 
Philistines, and have it seen to there.^ It was David who 
first completely conquered the Philistines and made ihem 
powerless against Israel Our writer took for granted that 
Samuel had secured his people prosperity and success, and 
had triumphed over their enemies ; for he could not imagine 
that Yahweh would have refused to hear and accept the 
prayer of such a pious man. His supposition is, however, 
contradicted by the sequel of the history. For if Samuel 
had really overcome the PhiUstines, Israel would never have 
chosen a king. His attempts to deliver his people, so far 
from being successful, completely failed. Near is it true — -us 

» Compare Vol I., pp. 135, 227 fiF., 254 ; VoL IL, pp. 130, 147. 
^ 1 Samuel xiii. 19—22, after an amended version. 
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17e shall prescaitly see — ^tlcot there was peace in his days 
hfetween the IscaeHtes and the Oanaanites. 

SffnniBl's ^ealt servioes did not consist in military suc- 
cesses, but in what he accomphshed for the religious Hfe of 
his people ; and to form a true estimate of his work we must 
have a clear idea of what was going on in the heads and 
hearts of the best IsraeHtes of his age. 

It was a time of general spiritual awakening. The precise 
occasion of the movement is no longer known to us, but it is 
evident that just at this period the most zealous worshippers 
of Yahweh and champions of his people gathered strength, 
and made themselves felt as they had not been before. The 
sanctuary at Shüoh was dihgently sought, and EH, the chief 
priest there, acquired so much influence that he is even called 
a judge.^ This enthusiasm was constantly stimulated by the 
special circumstances of the people at the time, for we must 
not forget that zeal for Yahweh and zeal for Israel always 
went hand in hand, and indeed, as a rule, were almost iden- 
tical. It was becoming clearer and clearer to the thoughtful 
Israelites that the great question they had to decide was this : 
** Are we to melt away and disappear amongst the Oanaanites, 
or are we to maintain our special Israehtish character based 
on the worship of Yahweh, cost what it may ?" There was 
no other choice. If the sons of Israel went on in the path 
they had trodden hitherto, and were not prepared to make 
any extraordinary effort, then the customs, the rehgious 
practices, and the modes of thought of Canaan would gain 
the mastery, and Israel would never attain a distinct national 
existence. Yahweh would gradually give place to some Baal, 
or perhaps be superseded by a Phihstine deity, until at last 
his worship would only survive in a few private famihes. If 
the people of Yahweh was ever to master the land of Canaan, 
it must be now— ^now or never ! 

> 1 Samuel iv. 18. 
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Tliis conviction was gaining ground more and more 
rapidly when Samuel succeeded to Eli's position and made 
his influence deeply felt. To enable us to understand his 
work it will be well to consider three subjects in succession : 
The exercise of his office as judge, the foundation of the 
schools of the prophets, and the order of the nazarites. 

We are obHged to have recourse to conjecture in attempt- 
ing to form an idea of the ** judging " of the men who gave the 
period between Joshua and Saul its name. Indeed the name 
itself is very misleading, for the heroes who rescued Israel 
from its foes had, as a rule, very Httle of the character of 
judges, and should rather receive some such title as rulers, 
princes, or chieftains.^ Samuel is the first whose activity as 
a judge is in any degree known to us, and it is but very little 
we know even in this case. We are told of three places 
which he visited every year in his capacity as judge. These 
places — ^Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpeh — ^were none of them 
very far from his dwelling place at Eamah ; and though he 
is said in general terms to have judged ** Israel," we may be 
sure that a comparatively small area was the principal scene 
of his activity. When Samuel was still at Shiloh, all Israel, 
from Dan to Beersheba, knew that Yahweh had chosen him 
as his messenger,^ but the difficulties of travelling were such 
that but few would come to Ramah from the outlying dis- 
tricts of the country to seek advice from Samuel; nor would 
he, on his part, be aware of what took place at a distance 
from Benjamin's territory. But though his influence was 
most powerfully felt in his own city and its neighbourhood, 
it doubtless spread from this centre over the whole country, 
. especially as the Israelites were more closely united to each 
other in his days than they had ever been before. 

We have no direct information as to Samuel's principles 
of government or the objects he strove to realise as a ruler; 

> See pp. 160, 161. * 1 Samuel iii 20. 



bnt indirectly we learn several important facts, and from 
these again we may fairly draw yet farther conclasions. We 
know that in the early part of his reign king Saul ruled in 
the spirit of Samuel, and we god. therefore argue from the 
actions of the monarch to the principles of the judge. Now, 
we find it recorded of Saul^ that he banished the soothsayers 
and necromancers out of Israel, and forbade the practice of 
their arts upon pain of deatL In the same spirit one of the 
most ancient Israehte codes of law^ ordains with abrupt 
8implicity: "Thou shalt not suffer a witch to hve." "We 
are safe in assuming, therefore, that Samuel persecuted all 
those who were reputed to be inspired by a soothsaying spirit 
or to have the power of calling up the dead from the land of 
shadows. It is not easy to tell exactly what difference there 
was supposed to be between these soothsayers and a man 
like Samuel himself, who was known as a " seer.*' For he 
too was believed to have the power of gaining information 
inaccessible by any natural means, and even of revealing the 
future.® But the distinction, whatever it may have been, 
was still preserved in the later legislation.* It certainly was 
not supposed that while the seer or prophet of Yahweh did 
really understand the future, the soothsayer or necromancer 
was an impostor. The case is precisely similar to that of 
the magicians in Egypt, against whom Moses and Aaron 
contended. According to the old narrator these magicians 
were able to perform Teal miracles,^ and in the same way the 
Israelites behoved that the soothsayers foretold the future 
with perfect accttracy, and that the necromancers actually 
summoned the shades from the world below.^ The difference 
between these heathens and the pious worshippers of Yahweh 
depended entirely upon the source from which they derived 

^ 1 Samuel xxviiL 3, 9. ^ Exodus xxii. 18. 

' 1 Samuel iii., ix. 6, 15 ff., x. 2 ff., xv. 10 ff., xvi 

* Deuteronomy xviü. 10—15. ^ * Compare pp. 39 — 41. ® See chapter xxr. 
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their respective powers. In the one case the power to fore- 
tell the future was derived from Yahweh, in the other it 
was conferred by the soothsaying spirits. The orthodox 
Israelites by no means denied the existence of these spirits» 
On the contrary one of the law-givers defines a magician as 
** one in whom there is a soothsaying spirit.**^ But a faith- 
ful worshipper of Yahweh must not listen to them, must not 
" lust after them,*' as it was called.* 

We may treat these persecutions of the wizards and 
witches therefore as a proof of hostility to heathenism and a 
desire to maintain the true Israehtish characteristics of the 
people. In this case they form part of the same policy 
which dictated the oppression of the Canaanites that is also 
ascribed to Saul. *' In his zeal for the sons of Israel," we 
are told,® he endeavoured to root out the Gibeonites. These 
Gibeonites were a remnant of the old population ; but they 
do not appear in the character of slaves of the temple, as 
the writer of the Book of Joshua makes them,* but as inde- 
pendent freemen. Saul would certainly have hesitated to 
rob an Israelitish sanctuary of its servants. The Gibeon- 
ites evidently formed a little Canaanite kingdom which 
the Israelites were bound, by an ancient and solemn treaty, 
not to molest. But their territory lay in the midst of the 
tribe of Benjamin, which was the centre of the revival of the 
religious life of Israel, and it was therefore a greater source 
of irritation to the Israelites than any similar kingdom which 
had survived from the olden time. In neglecting the 
ancient treaties with the Canaanites, whom he oppressed 
and in many cases actually put to death, Saul was doubtless 
acting in the spirit of Samuel. Simeon and Levi, as 
sketched in the legend, avenging their sister's shame with 
the edge of the sword, careless of the hatred they roused in 

1 Leviticns xx. 27. * Leviticus xx. 6. '2 Samuel xxi 2. 

* See pp. 140, 141. 
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the hearts of the still powerful Ganaanites, and the danger 
to "which they exposed the Uves of their relatives/ — ^these 
were the men after Samuers heart. "Let everything go 
to ruin sooner than that Israel should intermarry with the 
stranger," was his cry. We can imagine how, when he held 
judgment, or had any other opportunity of influencing his 
countrymen, he fostered the IsraeUte's feeling of his national 
dignity, stimulated his hatred of the Canaanites, prevented 
or dissolved mixed marriages, urged his hearers to deeds of 
violence against the Canaanites, destroyed their temples, 
and made the worshippers feel the weight of his wrath in 
word and deed. 

We have assumed that Samuel vindicated the sHghted 
honour of Israel's god, so closely connected with that of the 
people, by deeds of violence and even of bloodshed ; and we 
are justified in so doing ; for antiquity knew no weapon but 
the sword for securing the triumph of truth ; and Yahweh 
was a terrible fire-god, who would not suffer himself to be 
insulted unavenged, and who deHghted in offerings of blood. 
Moreover we shaU see that on the few occasions when Samuel 
was in a position to act with severity, he was invariably the 
advocate of sanguinary measures. It was he who com- 
manded Saul to lay a whole people under the ban, and who 
" hewed" a captive prince " in pieces before Yahweh "^ with 
his own hand. All his relations to Saul mark him as stem 
and inexorable. The ordinances of Yahweh which he en- 
forced were doubtless the severe and sanguinary customs 
which were already beginning here and there to give place 
to gentler practices. If Samuel could prevent it no blood- 
redeemer should suffer himself to be appeased by money, and 
no vow should be broken by the redemption of the conse- 
crated object. Whoever committed an act of gross unchas- 
tity, or laid his hand on that which was holy, was stoned to 

» See pp. 202—211. * 1 Samuel xv. 1 ff., 33. 
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death, together with all his family, that his name might be 
rooted out from among the holy people of Yahweh. 

Such was the spirit in which Samuel pronounced judg- 
ment and ruled in Israel. 

** What is now called a prophet used formerly (in 
Samuel's time) to be known as a seer J" This noteworthy 
assertion is made by a writer who lived in the golden age of 
prophecy;^ and it is confirmed by several other passages, 
which show that the name of ** seer" was still in use even 
after Samuel's time.^ There is no difficulty in under- 
standing what was meant by the word. It meant a sooth- 
sayer ; one whom his god favoured from time to time with 
glimpses of the future, by dreams or otherwise. We saw 
just now that if the Israelite rejected soothsaying, he did so 
only in as far as it was connected with heathenism, and that 
the functions of a seer of Yahweh were essentially the same 
as those of a heathen wizard. The statement that a prophet 
was formerly called a seer seems to show that at that time 
the distinguishing mark of a prophet was his power of read- 
ing the future. Unquestionably the prophets themselves 
laid claim to this power, and the Israehtes of every age 
beUeved that the difference between a true and a false pro- 
phet was simply this: that the true prophet drew his in- 
spiration from Yahweh, and the false prophet derived it 
from some other source. And yet we should be doing the 
IsraeHte prophets great injustice if we looked upon their 
calling as no better than the practice of magic. It is true 
that the prophets usually appeared in the character of sooth- 
sayers, and that many of them were really nothing better. 
But it is something far nobler which gives them their irre- 
sistible claim to our attention. It is the rehgious enthusiasm 
which in its several degrees was common tp them alL 

^ 1 Samuel ix. 9. * 2 Samuel xxiv. 11 ; 1 ClironiolM xxi 9. 
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The word prophet is from the Greek, and means " one 
who foretells ;" but the Hebrew word naMy which we trans- 
late prophet, has a different meaning. The exact interpre- 
tation of the word is uncertain, but it is used of one in a 
state of ecstasy or transport. The verb derived from it, 
which we translate " to prophesy," was sometimes even used 
in a bad sense of being raving mad.^ The prophet, then, 
was known by the ecstatic utterances of an enthusiasm 
and excitement attributed to the inspiration of some deity. 
He was not always under this influence, but only by fits and 
starts, when the spirit of God came upon him, or rested on 
him, as it was called. When these seasons or moments of 
spiritual excitement were over the prophet was once more 
an ordinary man ; perhaps quite as calm as his neighbours.* 
Sometimes, therefore, when he wished to be inspired, but 
**the hand of his god was not upon him," he would try to 
bring himself into the desired frame of mind by means of 
stimulating music.^ 

Such phenomena were no means rare in the religious life 
of the ancients. We find them, for instance, amongst the 
Canaanites,* and they still reappear from time to time when 
men of low intellectual development are seized by some 
religious idea and give the rein to their emotion till it passes 
into a frenzy. These " revivals " are generally of a decidedly 
morbid character, and bear Httle or no good fruit. Nay, 
under the guidance of ignorant enthusiasts, they have often 
become the means of trampling down the truth. In itself, 
therefore, the appearance of these "inspired" IsraeHtes 
proves nothing to the nation's credit. Baal, too, had his 
prophets. Everything depends upon the religious truth which 
the prophet had grasped, and the exaltation of the ideas for 
which his enthusiasm glowed. We shall often observe in 

> 1 Samnel xviii. 10. * Numbers xL 25. 

^ 2 Kings iii 15. Compare 1 Samnel x. 5. ^1 Kings xviiL 19 ff . 
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the sequel of the history that the moral tone of many of the 
Israehte prophets left much to be desired. They spoke in 
Yahweh's name, indeed, but their conception of Yahweh and 
his will was extremely narrow. Others, however, must take 
rank amongst the greatest and noblest of mankind, and it 
was they who preserved Israel from destruction. Now this 
IsraeHtish prophecy, like every other special manifestation 
of the rehgious life, has had its history, its rise, its glory, its 
decay, its fall ; and at present we have to consider its rise. 

Moses is called a prophet more than once ;^ Deborah also 
bears this name,' and on several occasions the historians 
bring a prophet upon the scene even before Samuel's time.* 
But thiè does not prove that prophecy had really taken root 
amongst the IsraeUtes as early as the exodus from Egypt. 
It simply shows that the prophets recognised spirits kindred 
to their own in Moses and in some of the judges ; — ^while the 
prophet who warns Israel* and the man of God who comes 
to EH* are historical fictions to be classed with the angel of 
Yahweh who is said in another passage to have exhorted the 
people at Bochim.^ As for Moses, we are expressly told that 
his power was not derived fi-om the fitful inspiration which 
specially characterised the prophets.^ But still we may take 
it for granted that religious phenomena similar to those of 
prophecy did now and then appear even before Samuel. In 
speaking, then, of the rise of prophecy in connection with 
his work, we do not mean that it suddenly sprang into 
existence just at this time, still less that Samuel called it 
into existence ; but in the first place that it was in his time 
and partly through his influence that it became a power in 
Israel, and in the second place that he endeavoured to direct 

* Deuteronomy xviii. 16, 18, xxxiv. 10—12, and elsewhere. 

■ Judges iv. 4. ' Numbers xi 16 ff.; Judges vi 8 — ^10.- 

* Judges vi. 7—10. * 1 Samuel iL 27. • Judges ii. 1—6. 

^ Numbers xiL 6—8, 
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the spiritual life that was being awakened all around him, 
and to make it subservient to the welfare of the people. 

In the times of spiritual and poHtical tension during 
which the sons of Israel looked up to Samuel as the seer of 
Yahweh, it sometimes happened that certain zealots of Yah- 
weh were seized by a rehgious enthusiasm for which the 
raptures of the prophets of Baal and other Canaanite gods 
and goddesses served to some extent as a model; for en- 
thusiasm is infectious. When several of these zealots met 
together, they were particularly Hable to fall into such 
ecstasies. Bands of fanatics would sometimes storm through 
the country with wild music and half-frenzied songs. Woe 
to the Canaanite who met them on their way I Whatever 
had been consecrated to the reUgion of the former masters 
of the land was destroyed as soon as the eyes of the *' in- 
spired " band fell upon it ; and it went hard with the 
IsraeHte whose indifference in his people's cause had roused 
their indignation. Affcer a time, regular companies of these 
young zealots came to be formed here and there. Thus they 
quickened one another's enthusiasm, until their meetings 
gradually became the centres of the political and rehgious 
life of the people. These communities are usually called the 
" schools of the prophets." There is no particular objection 
to this name as long as we do not allow it to suggest an 
institution in which young men were taught the art of pro- 
phesying; for this art could not be taught. The young 
prophets all hved together,^ and the name of " cloister " 
would, therefore, be better than ** school," were it not that 
the word makes us think involuntarily of a place in which 
the inmates are compelled to remain. This was not the case 
with the prophets, for they were entirely free, and some of 
them were married. The Hebrew name for the " school "^ 
or '' cloister " (naioth) we are not able to interpret ; and out 

> 2 Kings yL 1 ff. 
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authorised version has simply left it nntranslated in the only 
passage in which it occurs.^ The cloister there alluded to 
is that in Bamah, Samuel's dwelling place. Samuel himself 
stood at the head of this institution, or at least prophesied 
amongst its members. Such a leader was called the 
** father," while the disciples were known as " sons of the 
prophets." Such at least was the custom two centuries 
later. 

The nazarite vow is very properly classed with the rise 
of prophecy^ as an expression of the awakened life of the 
people. In other respects the two movements have httle in 
common. A nazarite of Yahweh (the word either means one 
consecrated or an abstainer) was one who abstained from wine 
and intoxicating drinks, and everything produced by the 
vine. As an outward sign he wore his hair uncut. We 
have already had instances of this vow in the stories of the 
birth of Samson and of SamueL A law written after the 
captivity ® contains certain regulations as to the temporary 
form of the nazarite vow. In addition to abstaining from 
wine, and letting his hair grow, the nazarite must be carefal 
not to become unclean by contact with a dead body. If he 
has been so unfortunate as to break his vow accidentally, he 
is told how he must expiate his offence, and at the close of 
the period of his abstinence he must perform certain cere- 
monies and sacrifices which are accurately defined. This 
temporary abstinence, however, is but a feeble echo of the 
original vow which was taken for life. 

We can easily understand what it was that gave rise to 
this movement. The most essential feature of the vow of 
the nazarites is abstinence from wine.* They were not alone 
in this custom, but found allies in the Eechabites, a section 

^ 1 Samuel xix. 18— xx. 1. ' Compare Amos ii. 11. 

» Nimibers vi. 1—21. * Amos ii 12. 
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of the Kenites.^ These Eechabites not only abstained from 
wine, but refused to live in settled homes. This they did in 
obedience to the command of their forefather Jonadab,^ a 
zealous worshipper of Yahweh, who Hved in the time of king 
Jehu,^ about 880 b.c. His motive in giving this command 
was probably the same as that of the nazarites in the time 
of the Judges. When the IsraeHtes had thrown off the yoke 
of Egyptian slavery they grew accustomed to a rough and 
simple style of life in the wilderness ; but when they settled 
in Canaan they came into contact with more highly culti- 
vated and luxurious manners, tasted their enjoyment, and 
perceived their danger. In their vow of abstinence the 
nazarites declared war upon this luxury, and thus became 
the representatives not only of a moral principle, but of 
everything in which the genuine old-fashioned Israehte 
character was opposed to that of the Canaanites. 

We cannot say with certainty why the nazarites let their 
hair grow long. Indeed it is only a conjecture that this 
order was instituted, as we have supposed, at the close of the 
period of the Judges. But since Samson and Samuel are the 
only nazarites of whom we read, it is natural to suppose that 
the order flourished at the time in which their history places 
us. Again, the prophet Amos seems to connect the rise of 
this order with the early period of prophecy, for he repre- 
sents Yahweh as saying,* ** I have raised up prophets from 
your sons and nazarites from your young men." Moreover 
we should naturally expect that such an institution might 
arise during the period of rehgious ferment and exaltation 
which preceded the foundation of the monarchy in Israel. 

We have now collected all the available materials for 
forming an estimate of SamueFs work amongst his people. 

^ Compare pp. 151, 152, 164 fL * Jeremiah xxxv, 

> 2 Kings z. 15, 16. ^ Amoaii II. 
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We cannot tell how long his labours lasted ; for though we 
are told that he began his active work twenty years after the 
ark had come to Kirjath-jearim, the statement does not help 
us much, since it belongs to the artificial system of chron- 
ology that makes the framework of the book of Judges, 
allowing exactly four hundred and eighty years to elapse 
between the exodus from Egypt and the building of Solo- 
mon's temple.^ Tradition represents Samuel as adminis- 
tering justice, year by year, in different places in the 
neighbourhood of Eamah, and as ruling Israel till he had 
reached extreme old age.' We may suppose, therefore, that 
he laboured for his people many years. 

The nature of his work may be shortly summed up thus: 
He gave a powerful stimulus to the religious life of the 
Israelites, and guided it with a firm hand. Since he was 
himself both a nazarite and a prophet, he doubtless contri- 
buted greatly to the institution of the prophetic schools, and 
urged others to take the vow of the nazarites. We find him 
constantly engaged in offering sacrifices to Yahweh, and 
assembling at the sacrificial meal the elders of the places 
where the htes were performed.^ On these occasions we can 
fiancy how his inspiring exhortations would rouse his feUow 
behevers to glorify Yahweh and be zealous for his people. 
Again, he took every opportunity of maintaining the prin- 
ciples of Yahweh-worship in the spirit of Moses, upholding 
all that was genuinely Israelitish, and combating the 
Ganaanitish principles and customs. 

By these means he doubtless hoped to rescue Israel and 
make it independent. '* Israel ! If you turn with all 
your heart to Yahweh, he will dehver you from the hand of 
the Philistines ! " Such are the words put into Samuel's 
mouth by one of the historians,^ and they doubtless express 

> See p. 16J . «1 Samuel viiL 1, xxyüi . 14. 

f 1 Samuel ix. 12 £E., z. 8, xl 15, ziiL 10, xvi 2 ff. « 1 Samuel vil 3. 
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Ms opinions perfectly. Beligious refonnation, zeal in the 
worship of Yahweh, he thought, was the only way to pros- 
perity. 

Was the desired end obtained in this way? History 
answers in the negative. Unless the people — ^far less pious 
than Samuel, but far more sensible — ^had demanded a king, 
Israel would have been undone. This is quite obvious. 
Though sin is a stain upon the life of a people, and super- 
stition coupled with immorality sooner or later brings a 
nation to destruction, yet something more than piety on the 
part of its inhabitants is needed to make a country rich and 
powerful. The deliberation of a wise statesmanship is in- 
dispensable, the exercise of arts and sciences most valuable, 
commerce and industry absolutely necessary; and the 
awakening of fresh reKgious life, so far from necessarily 
producing all these things, may, under certain circum- 
stances, be eminently hostile to them. For a people that 
follows one-sided principles, proclaimed in the name of God, 
will often endanger and even throw away its own prosperity. 
The history of Israel furnishes many striking examples of 
this Yery fact. 

Samuel was on the high road towards compassing his 
people's ruin. ** There was peace in his days between Israel 
and the Amorites," says our narrator.^ The statement is as 
far fr'om the truth as the same author's account of the 
humiliation of the Philistines by his hero. Samuel was not 
the man to be at peace with the Amorites or any other 
Canaanites. He strove tooth and nail to root out everything 
Canaanitish, cost what it might. It was just because the 
inhabitants of Canaan were thus at daggers drawn with each 
other, that they were so powerless against the Philistines 
and Amorites. 

If the people had allowed Samuel to pursue his course, 

^ 1 Samuel viL 14b. 
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he would have brought Israel to destruction. But it would 
have fallen gloriously, for it would have sacrificed itself to 
its higher interests, to its rehgion. Samuel may have been 
a bad statesman, but he was a noble champion of religion. 
He was one of those immovable men of principle, who would 
involve the world in ruin, if they reigned supreme, because 
the rules of their reUgious and moral systems are incapable, 
at present, of being put into practice. But yet these men 
are the salt of the earth. For surely the world would grow 
corrupt and degenerate, and its statecraft would sink into a 
slough of common-place, selfish, meanness did not such men 
urge it forward towards their ideals, and constantly remind 
it of the motives by which it ought to be actuated. 



Chapter XXIV. 

HOW SAUL BECAME KING OF ISRAEL. 

1 Samuel VIII-XII. 

THE institution of the monarchy in Israel was a step of 
the utmost importance to the people ; nor was it finally 
accompUshed without violent opposition. The verdict of 
posterity, too, was far from unanimous on it ; and since the 
Israelite historians were in the habit of clothing their 
opinions in the form of historical narratives, we cannot be 
surprised to find different accounts of the manner in which 
Saul became king. These accounts contradict each other 
throughout, and in many respects the one breathes quite a 
different spirit from the other ; but yet they are placed sid© 
by side in the section of the first book of Samuel referred 
to at the head of the chapter. We will consult the oldest 
tradition first.^ It runs as follows : — 

In the days of Samuel there lived a certain valiant Ben- 

* 1 Samuel ix. 1 — x. 16. 
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jamite whose name was Kish. His son Saul was a goodly 
man. In stature lie was a head taller than ordinary men, 
and in all other respects !he was without a peer in Israel. 
Now it happened one day that his father sent him with one 
of the slaves to look for some she-asses that had strayed. 
So Satil and his servant searched the whole country round, 
but all in vain, for they could not find the asses. When 
they came near Eamah Saul began to think they had better 
.go home again, for he was afraid his father might be growing 
uneasy at his long absence. But the servant had another 
plan. They were now close to Eamah, where there dwelt a 
man of God — a seer whose fame had spread far and wide, 
for all his predictions turned out true. Why should they 
not apply to him ? Perhaps he would be able to tell them 
where the lost asses were. Saul would have been ready 
enough to consult the seer if he had had anything to offer 
him as a present ; but they could not approach the sooth- 
sayer with empty hands, their provisions were exhausted, 
and Saul had nothing else about him that would answer 
his purpose. Fortunately, however, the servant happened 
to have a quarter of a shekel of silver (about dghtpmce of our 
money) with him. They had no doubt that the seer would 
consult his god for this fee, so they went together to Eamah. 

At the foot of the hill on which the city stood (** Eamah" 
means hill) they found some girls drawing water, and asked 
them where they could find the seer. They were told that 
he was at home just then, but that they had better make 
haste, for he would soon be on his way to the bamah, the 
sacred height near the city. A great sacrificial feast was to 
be held there, and the guests would not begin the meal until 
the seer bad pronounced his blessing over it. On hearing 
this, they made the best of their way up the hill into Eamah. 
They were almost too late as it was, for in the middle of the 
city they met Samuel, who had just set off for the bamah. 
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Little did Sanl snspect what was going on in the heart 
of the seer, whom neither he nor his companion knew by 
sight. The day before, Yahweh had told Samuel that he 
had heard the lamentations of his people, and that on the 
following day he should send a Benjamite to him whom he 
must anoint as prince, and who should rescue Israel out of 
the power of the Philistines. Now as soon as SamueFs eye 
had fallen on Saul, Yahweh said to him, <* This is the man 
of whom I spoke to you. He shall rule over Israel.'' No 
wonder, then, that when Saul addressed him, and inquired 
for the seer's house, Samuel was too full of what Yahweh 
had revealed to him to be content with giving a simple 
answer to the question. ** I am the seer," he cried ; ** come 
with me to the altar on the hill, and share the sacrificial 
meal. To-morrow morning I will let you go, and will answer 
all that it is in your heart to ask me ; but as for the she- 
asses that were lost, for which you have been searching hard 
upon three days, they are found already. And why should 
you trouble yourself about them ? Shall not all the trea- 
sures of Israel be yours and your family's ?"* " Mine ! " 
cried Saul, in amazement. **Why, I belong to the little 
tribe of Benjamin, and to one of the smallest clans of the 
tribe ! " 

But no further explanation of these extraordinary words 
appeared to be forthcoming. Samuel led the way in silence, 
and Saul and his servant followed him to the place of sacri- 
fice. About thirty persons were assembled in the hall where 
the feast was to be held, and places of honour were assigned 
to both the strangers. The seer had evidently expected 
them, for he beckoned to the cook and said, *' Bring the 
piece of meat that I told you to set aside I " Upon this the 
cook brought him a whole ox-thigh, well fleshed and fat — a 
royal dish ! Samuel had it set before Saul, and said, <<Take 

' After an amended version. 
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this, for it was set aside for none but you, as a sign to the 
people* that the royal share is yours." 

When they had finished their meal, they returned from 
the bamah to Samuel's house, where a bed was prepared for 
Saul upon the roof.* Early the next morning Samuel roused 
him, and offered to accompany him on his way home. As 
soon as they were outside the city, Samuel requested Saul 
to send his servant on in front, and to stay behind himself 
to hear the word of God. 

Then the man of God took a horn full of oil, poured the 
contents over the head of Saul, and then, as he kissed his 
cheek in homage, he exclaimed, ** Yahweh anoints you prince 
of his heritage. You shall rescue it out of the hand of the 
Philistines. And these three signs shall prove the truth of 
what I say. When you go hence you will meet two men by 
Eachel's grave, and they will tell you that the she-asses have 
come home, and that your father is now only anxious about 
you yourself. After that you will meet three men at De- 
borah's oak,^ on their way to the sanctuary at Bethel, the 
first carrying three kids, the second three loaves of bread, 
the third a bottle of wine. They will salute you and offer 
you two loaves of bread, which you must accept. Then, 
when you come to Gibeah (that is the hill) of God, where the 
trophy* of the Philistines stands, a band of prophets will 
meet you at the entrance of the city. They will come down 
from the bamah, with drums and tambourines, flutes and 
harps, playing before them, whue they themselves are pro- 
phesying. Then the spirit of Yahweh will come upon you 
too, you will break into a holy ecstasy and become another 
man. When these signs have made you confident that 
Yahweh has indeed called you, then you yourself will know 

1 ' After an amended version. 

' After an amended version. See Genesis xxxv. S. 

* After an amended version. 
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what next to do, for your god will help you. But when 
you come to Gilgal wait there seven days, for I shall come 
there too to offer sacrifices. Then I will tell you what to 
do." 

Hardly had Saul hid adieu to Samuel and turned to par- 
sue his journey when he felt a change come over his whole 
nature. One after another the signs came true. At last, as 
they drew near to Gibeah, the band of prophets, in their 
wild ecstasy, confronted them ; and lo ! the spirit of Yahweh 
came upon Saul, and he too prophesied. His friends looked 
on in amazement, and said, ** What has come over the son 
of Kish ? Is Saul among the prophets ? *' '* How comes he 
to be amongst them," cried another. ** Who is his father ? 
Is it not Kish?"^ This event gave rise to the proverbial 
expression ** Saul among the prophets." Unconscious of the 
surprise of his acquaintances, Saul went on prophesying tiU 
he came to Gibeah.^ He had an uncle living at Gibeah, 
and, when questioned by him, he told him all that Samuel 
had said about the asses. But he did not say a single word 
about his having been anointed. 

This narrative was evidently composed long after Saul's 
appearance as a public man. For it attempts to explain 
the proverbial expression ** Saul among the prophets I" — an 
exclamation of surprise used when a man was found in 
company where no one would have thought of looking for 
him. Elsewhere we have another and far more probable 
interpretation of the expression,^ and, at any rate, the one 
we are now considering cannot be the true one ; for Saul 
must have been very generally known before his joining 
with the prophets could give rise to a popular proverb ex- 
pressive of surprise. Indeed the proverb seems to imply 
that when it came into use Saul had already manifested a 

^ ' After an amended version. ' 1 Samuel ziz. 24, 
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hostile disposition towards the prophets ; and this, as we 
shall see, carries us down to a later period of his reign. 

But in other respects this narrative reflects the real 
position of things in Israel very faithfully. It assumes that 
the IsraeUtes were oppressed by the Philistines, and that the 
chief task of the new ruler would be to deliver them from 
this foe. Again, Samuel is truly represented as exercising 
far less power than is assigned to him in a preceding^ and 
also in a subsequent story. Here he is simply a seer, who 
has indeed a great reputation, but of whose existence Saul 
has to be reminded by his servant. He by no means appears 
as the acknowledged ruler of the land. It also deserves 
notice that in this story Saul is never called ** king," but 
always "prince." All this shows that the writer could 
readily adopt, or perhaps naturally shared in, the style of 
thought and language usual in the times of which he wrote ; 
and this gives his narrative a certain air of historical fldehty. 

And yet we cannot accept it as history, and we soon per- 
ceive that its purpose is to glorify Samuel, the seer. He 
receives revelations from his god even about trifling details 
such as the safe return of the asses that Kish had lost, and 
the provisions carried by certain pilgrims who met Saul. If 
we ask how Saul became king, the only answer given us is 
that Samuel, by command of his god, anointed him, and 
that Yahweh confirmed the act by a number of signs, and 
by sending his spirit upon Saul to make him prophesy. But 
we cannot rest satisfied for a moment with such an answer. 
In itself it is incredible, and the sequel of the history makes 
it repugnant to our moral sense. For hardly had Saul, by 
dint of all this miraculous guidance and divine revelation, 
ascended the throne, when he was rejected by this same 
Samuel as not being a king after Yahweh*s heart. What a 
host of miracles all for nothing ! . 

» See pp. 270, 271. 
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This narrative, then, does not help us much in our 
attempt to answer the questions : How was the monarchy 
estahhshed in Israel ? and, Why was Saul chosen king ? 
Let us see whether a second account throws any more light 
on the subject. 

This second story runs as follows : ^ 

"When Samuel had grown too old to perform in person 
all his duties as judge, he appointed his sons Joel and Abiah 
to be his assistants. But these unworthy sons of a noble 
father accepted bribes and pronounced unjust sentences. In 
grief and anger the elders of the IsraeHtes came to Samuel 
at Eamah and begged him to appoint a king, in accordance 
with the custom of all the surrounding nations, since he 
himself was now so old and his sons behaved so wickedly. 

Samuel took the request very ill. What I Was this the 
reward of aU his faithful services to his people? He prayed, 
in his deep depression, to Yahweh, and his god acknowledged 
the justice of his complaint, but reminded him that the 
Israelites did but treat him with the same ingratitude they 
manifested towards their god. Ever since they had come 
out of Egypt they had shown their rebellious spirit by 
neglecting the worship of Yahweh, and serving other gods ; 
and even now it was not Samuel so much as Yahweh, their 
lawful king, whom they rejected. Samuel was to yield to 
their request, however, but not until he had warned them 
what treatment they had to expect from a king, that they 
might know what they were doing. 

Samuel brought Yahweh's answer to the representatives 
of his people, and told them distinctly what a heavy yoke 
they were laying on their necks in asking for a king. The 
monarch would take their sons to form a mounted body- 
guard and to man his war-chariots. He would press into 

^ 1 Samnel viii., x. 17—27, xi., xil 
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his service all that were capable of bearing anus, would 
choose his officers of all rauks from amongst them, and 
would set others to plough his lands, to reap his harvests» 
and to manufacture implements and dbariots of war. Even 
their daughters would be required for his oourt, to serve as 
ointment makers, confecti(mers, and bakers. When they 
had a king, they would never know what to call their own ; 
for when the iancj took him he would seize their choicest 
fields, vine-hills, or ohve gardens, and give them to his 
favourites* He would demand tithes of all the produce of 
their lands and trees to pay his chamberlains and other 
servants. He would seize his people's slaves, cattle and 
asses, and make them work for him, and would exact tithes 
of their sheep and goats. In a word, they would be the 
monarch's slaves. ** And when,** said Samuel in conclusion, 
** you are oppressed by the king you have diosen for your- 
selves, you will cry to Yahweh for help ; but he will not give 
ear to your cry.*' 

Thus did Samuel attempt to dissuade the people ; but 
they had set their hearts upon having a king, and answered, 
** Come what may, we will not be left behind by the other 
nations ! They aye all governed by kings, and we will have 
one too. He shall judge us, and go out before us to war.*' 
Disappointed to find that his countrymen could not be shaken 
in their determination, Samuel laid their answer before 
Yahweh, and was ordered by him to fulfil their wish. Upon 
this he dismissed the elders with a promise to make the 
needful preparations. 

Samuel soon redeemed his promise, and summoned a 
popular assembly at the sanctuary of Yahweh, at Mizpeh. 
Here he distinctly warned the people again that their desire 
to be ruled by a king was a violation of their duty towards 
Yahweh, who had always delivered them in times of need. 
After this he went on to choose a king by lot. The lot first 
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pointed to the tribe of Eenjamin, and then to the family of 
Matri, till finally it appeared that Saul, the son of Eish, was 
the man chosen by Yahweh. He was quite unknown to 
those present, and they were obHged to apply to a priest or 
seer to learn of Yahweh himself whether Saul would appear 
in the assembly. " He will," was the divine response. " He 
is even now amongst the baggage." Search was made im- 
mediately, and there, sure enough, Saul was found. He 
was led into the midst of the people, and behold he was a 
head taller than any one of them. Truly Yahweh, who sees 
in secret, had found a goodly man ! <* This," cried Samuel» 
'* is the chosen of Yahweh ! There is none like him among 
all the people ; " and a great cry rose " Long live the king ! '* 

Then Samuel told the people what the rights of the crown 
were to be. He wrote them all down himself, and placed 
the document in the sanctuary, after which he dismissed the 
assembly. 

Upon this everyone returned to his house, and Saul to 
his abode in Gibeah. The King did not return alone, how- 
ever, for he was accompanied by certain righteous men 
whose hearts God had touched, so that they joined them- 
selves to him at once. But it was not everyone that was so 
well disposed. There were certain good-for-nothing fellows, 
sons of Belial, who asked contemptuously : '* What ! Is this 
to be our deHverer ?" and refused to offer him any presents. 

Now about a month afterwards,* Nahash, king of the 
Ammonites, came and laid siege to Jabesh, in Gilead. The 
inhabitants of the city, feeling that they were no match for 
him, were compelled to enter into negotiations, and promised 
to submit to him. Nahash was willing to spare their lives, 
but only on condition that he might put out their right eyes 
as an insult to all Israel. The elders of Israel begged for 
Boven days respite, and at once sent messengers to every 

* After an amended version. 
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quarter of the land of Israel to pray for help. The sad 
news of the men of Jabesh spread horror and amazement 
everywhere. Weeping and lamentations answered them on 
every side, but no help seemed to be forthcoming. At last 
the Gileadites came to Gibeah, where Saul was dwelling. 
Here, as elsewhere, they delivered their dread message, and 
appealed to their brothers for help. It was not in vain this 
time, for while all who had heard the news were filling 
the air with their lamentations, a certain man approached, 
driving his oxen home from the plough. It was Saul. He 
perceived the signs of general distress, asked the cause, and 
soon learned the news which the Gileadites had brought. 
The moment he heard it he was seized by the spirit of God. 
Burning with indignation, he hewed his two oxen into pieces 
on the spot, and sent messengers to bear the reeking frag- 
ments throughout the land. The threat resounded on every 
side : ** Thus shall it be done to the oxen of every man who 
comes not out to follow Saul and Samuel'* Then the fear 
of Yahweh fell upon the people, and they gathered like one 
man around their bold leader, who soon found himself at the 
head of three hundred thousand men of Israel and thirty 
thousand men of Judah, assembled at Bezek. He could 
confidently promise the messengers from Jabesh that he 
would come the next day and relieve the city. We can 
imagine with what joy the news was received at Jabesh. To 
ensure the success of the expedition the inhabitants threw 
Nahash off his guard by promising to surrender the city on 
the following day; but that very night Saul divided his troops 
into three companies, broke into the middle of the Ammonite 
camp towards mormng, put to flight the enemy, and scattered 
and pursued them till no two of them were left together. 

Then the sons of Belial, who had refused to acknowledge 
Saul, were ready enough to withdraw their opposition ; for 
the people declared themselves unanimously in his favour. 
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and even desired to put all those to death who had at first 
opposed him. But Saul himself defended them, and de- 
clared, ** Not a creature shall be put to death this day, for 
Yahweh has delivered Israel.'' 

The time had now arrived for doing solemn homage to 
the chosen prince. So Samuel called the people together 
at Gilgal, and there, amidst sacrifices and shouts of triumph, 
Saul was proclaimed king before the face of Yahweh. Then 
Samuel addressed the people : ** Behold," he said, ** I have 
done as you desired in everything, and have given you a king. 
There he stands before you! I am old and grey-headed, 
and I have spent all my life amongst you ; and now I call 
upon you all, in Yahweh's presence, to bear witness against 
me. Say, have I taken any man's ox or ass ? Have I op- 
pressed or wronged any one of you ? Have I ever been bribed 
by any man ? If so, then I will return what I have gained 
unjustly." Voices rose on every side to acquit him of any 
such charges, and to sound his praise in all things. Then 
he began again : '* Yahweh and his anointed King are wit- 
nesses that you have found no kind of fault in me." ** So 
be it!" answered they. "Then," continued he, "let me 
pronounce your sentence in the presence of Yahweh. He 
has done great things for you. He has helped you from the 
time when Jacob went down to Egypt ; he sent you Moses 
and Aaron ; he led your fathers out of Egypt, and caused 
them to settle here. But when they forgot Yahweh, he sold 
them to Sisera, and afterwards to the Philistines and the 
Moabites. Then, when they called upon him again, con- 
fessed their sin, returned to him, and promised that they 
would serve him if he would but rescue them ; he sent them 
deliverers one after another — Jerubbaal, Abdon, Jephthah 
or Samson. Thus was peace restored. But when you saw 
that Nahash, king of the Ammonites, was coming up against 
you, in spite of all these proofs of the faithfulness and power 
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of your god, you were afraid and desired a king, tiiough your 
true king was Yahweh. And there stands the man whom 
you have chosen ! Yahweh has given you a king. If you 
obey your god henceforth, you shall live, and he will bless 
you ; but if not, Yahweh's hand shall Ue heavily upon you and 
upon your ruler. But that you may all know full well that 
you have committed a great sin in asking for a king, Yahweh 
will send rain and thunder this day, although it is the time 
of wheat harvest.'' Having spoken thus, Samuel raised his 
hands to heaven, and at once the thunder rolled and the 
rain came down in torrents. Then great fear of Yahweh 
and of Samuel fell upon the Israehtes, and they humbly 
implored the man of God to pray for them, and preserve 
them from destruction, confessing, at the same time, that 
they had sinned in asking for a king. Samuel put their 
fears to rest, and again exhorted them never to neglect the 
service of Yahweh, or to worship the impotent idols who 
could not dehver them. At the same time, he assured them 
that since Yahweh had, once for all, chosen Israel as his 
heritage, he would never reject his people, lest his glory 
should be tarnished. Then he gave them the comforting 
assurance, <* Be it far from me to sin against Yahweh by 
ceasing to pray for you ! No, I will still serve Yahweh, and 
will still show you the right and true way;" after which he 
concluded by repeating yet again the exhortation : ** Only 
fear Yahweh, and serve him in integrity with all your heart. 
For you see what a marvellous sign he has wrought this day. 
If you do evil, both you and your king shall perish." 

This story is wonderfully self-contradictory. In one 
place fear of Nahash is mentioned^ as the cause of the 
people's desire for a king. But how does this accord with 
the subsequent events 7 The people, terrified by the ap- 

^ 1 Samuel xiL 12. 
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proach of Nahash, demand a Idng. Samuel calls a general 
assembly in which Saul is proclaimed Mng. But yet he 
goes home quite quietly and does nothing for a whole month. 
Then we discover again that Nahash is coming to besiege 
Jabesh. The inhabitants of the city are not at all aware 
that there is a king in Israel, for they send messengers 
throughout all the land. Saul casually hears of the affair, 
and at once God's spirit comes over him. We are left in 
complete ignorance as to what had become of the men who 
were moved by God to accompany him. And yet the story 
of Saul's victory over the Ammonites, and that of his election 
by lot, form parts of a single whole. The connection between 
them, in the mind of the writer, appears to have been some- 
thing as follows : When Saul had been chosen by lot, he 
had still to show by his deeds that he really was the man to 
deliver Israel. It was not till after his victory that the voice 
of opposition died away and he could receive public homage. 
Such was the writer's own idea. But a careful examination 
of his story convinces us that he found thé account of Saul's 
triumph over Nahash already in existence, and merely 
worked it into his own narrative. This account, indeed, 
rests upon a tradition, the main features of which are 
thoroughly historical. We shall return to this old tradition 
presently, but must first dwell on the other portions of the 
narrative, which are pure inventions. 

A little careful consideration reveals their unhistorical 
nature. 

We have already observed, in the last chapter, that it is 
a mistake to represent Samuel as a warrior, who humbled 
the Philistines ; on the contrary, he attempted to improve 
the miserable condition to which the country had been re- 
duced, by such moral means as raising the religious life 
of his people, and quickening their zeal for Yahweh and hia 
people ; and it was the utter failure of these efforts that in- 
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duced the people to adopt the monarchial form of govern- 
ment. But in this, as in several other stories, the tme 
position of affairs is completely ignored. The demand of 
the Israelites for a king is not made to rest upon any 
reasonable grounds. The condition of the country appears 
to be all that could be desired. The fear of Nahash, the 
prince of the Ammonites, is indeed just mentioned, but is 
not considered even a reasonable excuse, still less a suffi- 
cient reason for the desire for a change. The mis-govern- 
ment of Samuel's sons might of course be the occasion» 
but it could not be the cause of the people's vrish for a 
king. For these unjust judges might have been deposed» 
and how could anyone tell that a king would be any more 
impartial than a judge ? The only other reason given for 
the wish is the fact that other nations had kings. But surely 
this is not enough. Is it possible that the whole people — ^for 
they seem to have been unanimous in the matter — should 
have desired, for such frivolous reasons, a change which 
would affect their Hves so profoundly, and would even reduce 
them to slavery ? They accepted undoubtingly the appalling 
picture drawn by Samuel oi what they would suffer at the 
hands of a king, and yet persisted in their wish to have one» 
The writer's idea seems to be that the Israelites asked for a 
king under the influence of some perverse and sinful whim, 
or at most of a sudden dread of Nahash. But such a sup- 
position is absurd. 

And then how extraordinarily submissive to Samuel the 
Israehtes are. They come to him and ask him for a king» 
and then take no further action whatever. Samuel manages 
everything himself, and gives his^ people a ruler. Where 
can a second example of such submission to a prophet be 
found ? Surely Samuel had no reason to complain that the 
people had rejected him. The attitude of the people towards 
Samuel is quite incredible ; and so is their method of choosing 
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a king, by casting lots. The result is the selection of a man 
who is entirely unknown, and who had not the least idea 
himself of the possibility of his being appointed ; for we are 
not to suppose that his being absent amongst the baggage 
, was the result of modesty. It was purely accidental. Imagine 
a nation choosing a king by lot ! What reason could there 
be for such an extravagant proceeding ? They can hardly 
have thought that one man was as fit to be king as another. 
At any rate, they would not have liked to have one of Samuel's 
sons, for instance, as their prince. Did they act from a re- 
ligious feeling, then, thinking that Yahweh would thus point 
out the most suitable man ? This is certainly the meaning 
of the narrative. The unknown Saul, we are to believe, 
with his bold demeanour and imposing stature, was defi- 
nitely selected by Yahweh, who caused the lot to fall to him, 
and then indicated where he was to be found. All this was 
far from incredible to an Israelite who believed that " the lot 
is cast into the bosom, but the result is ruled by Yahweh."^ 
Indeed it was quite in the spirit of antiquity and of people who 
believed in presages, soothsaying, and supernatural revela- 
tions of the deity, to leave the decision of important questions 
to the lot, or some other chance indication.* Thus the legend 
tells us that Darius Hystaspes was chosen king of Persia be- 
cause, when the pretenders to the throne met by agreement, 
his horse was the first to neigh. But however rdigious 
these actions may have appeared in ancient times, I very 
much doubt whether any sensible man ever adopted such a 
method of deciding an important question, unless he had 
first exhausted all other means of coming to a decision. It 
is only fanatics who do such things. If the Israelites in 
Samuel's time allowed the man of God to choose them a king 
by lot, then surely Yahweh had as littie cause as Samuel to 
complain of the people's apostasy and disobedience. 

» Proverbs zvi. 33. «See Vol I., pp. 205—208. 
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And then what a gloomy commencement for the monarchy 
in Israel ! Samuel, while solemnly conferring authority upon 
Saul, makes a speech in which he reproaches the people with 
their sins, and which a miraculous thunder-storm renders 
doubly impressive. On this the people confess their gmlt. 
They have sinned in asking for a king. But, if they really 
mean it, what is to prevent them from retracing their evil 
steps ? The way is still open for a return. The confession 
of a sin coupled with its continuance is httle better than 
hypocrisy. And yet not only Samuel, but Yahweh himseK 
who commands the thunder-storm accepts the confession 
as a sufficient sign of repentance. The whole story is 
obviously legendary. 

But in one respect this fiction represents the fact ; for it 
is true that the monarchical form of government was not 
introduced into Israel without opposition. In our story 
Samuel stands alone in his opposition ; but in reality 
many Israelites had the strongest objection to the monarchy. 
This aversion is clearly reflected in the so-called fable of 
Jotham. It appears in the book of Judges out of its proper 
connection,^ though in all probability it does really date from 
the period of the judges or possibly from that of Saul. At 
any rate it admirably describes the feelings of the party that 
opposed the monarchy in the interests of freedom. It runs 
as follows": — 

Once on a time, the trees came out to anoint a king. 
First they went to the oHve, and cried to him : ** Come, and 
be our king 1** But the olive answered : " Shall I leave the 
oil for which gods and men honour me, and go to wave my 
branches over the trees ?" After this ignominious repulse, 
the trees went with the same request to the flg tree. But 
he, too, preferred his sweet and precious fruit to the empty 
honours of royalty. Then they tried the vine. But he, too, 

» See p. 200. * Judges be. 8—15. 
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refused to entertain their offer for a moment, and answered : 
*^ Shall I leave the wine that makes gods and men rejoice to 
exercise lordship over the trees ? Not I !*' Quite at a loss 
what to do next, the trees at last, by common consent, 
turned to the bramble bush, and offered him the crown. He 
was greatly pleased by the honour, and said with an im- 
portant air : "If you reaUy anoint me king in good faith, 
then you may come and rest under my shadow. But if not, 
then let fire come out of the bramble bush and consume the 
very cedars of Lebanon themselves !** 

What contempt for the monarchy this fable breathes! 
A noble tree has no desire to be king, but thinks itself too 
good for such an office. It is only the bramble bush, that 
has nothing to lose and can do nothing better, that consents 
to be crowned. 

We can easily understand this opposition to the monarchy ; 
for the account of a royal court put into the mouth of Samuel 
was drawn from the life. Kings exacted constant service, 
heaped capricious favours on their courtiers, dealt with the 
property and the persons of their subjects just as they chose, 
kept luxurious courts and surrounded themselves with guards. 
In a word they were despots, and their people were slaves. 
Such was monarchy in these ancient times. Our ** constitu- 
tions," with their more or less elaborate regulation of the 
mutual rights and duties of prince and people, were as yet 
unknown. The power of the king was unlimited.^ We do 
indeed read that Samuel publicly announced the rights of 
the monarchy and even reduced them to writing,^ but all 
this was certainly nothing more than, at most, an exhorta- 
tion addressed to the king. He was bound by nothing but 
his own conscience and public opinion, fear of tumult or the 
desire to win the love of his people. A nation, therefore, 
that chose a king surrendered its own liberty, and it is not 

> Compare Vol. I., pp. 300—305. ' 1 Samuel x. 25. 
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surprising that Israel long refused to throw itself upon the 
mercy of a single ruler. It was not till the weakness caused 
by division absolutely compelled them to find some centre 
of union that the Israehtes chose a king. A nation without 
a king was but a certain number of disconnected famiHes, 
clans or tribes ; a nation under a king was a imited and 
powerful whole. 

One of the writers of the Book of Judges shows a warm 
appreciation of the regal form of government ; for he tries to 
explain the confusion of the period before Saul, by saying^ 
"There was no king in Israel then;" and sometimes he 
adds* " Everyone did what he pleased.'* In Samuel's days 
there were many Israehtes who noticed the comparative quiet 
that reigned in other lands under the government of a king, 
and contrasted it with the divisions and dissensions that were 
always disturbing the peace of their own. They envied the 
decision and efi&ciency with which these other nations were 
able to take the field against their foes, and the unity and 
strength they enjoyed under their kings, and they too desired 
to enjoy the same privileges. 

But the Israehtes were not united on this point. We 
maybe sure that many a proud and independent spirit would 
hesitate to submit to the restrictions of a monarchy, and 
would only yield to the force of pubHc opinion. Samuel too 
and his frieüds the prophets were probably opposed to the 
appointment of a king, for reasons which we can easily guess. 
We have seen' that the means by which the prophets them- 
selves sought to deliver Israel were very different from a 
change in the form of government, and consisted in various 
measures of what they regarded as moral reformation. When 
a man is engaged in such a work as this, he is, of course, never 
satisfied, for there is always room enough for improvement 
left. It is difficult therefore to convince him that success 

' Judges x7liL 1, zix. 1. * Judges xvii. 6, xxi 25. ' See p. 281. 
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cannot be obtained by bis metbods, for be still bopes tbat if 
only everyone would really be virtuous tbe day of deUverance 
would come. We see tbe same kind of tbing stilL "Wben 
a great calamity sucb as a cattle-plague, or an epidemic of 
smallpox or typbus tbreatens or afflicts a nation, a certain set 
of people always cry out tbat tbe disaster may be turned 
aside by repentance and prayer. Tbese men are seldom 
warm promoters of sanitary precautions, sucb as vaccination 
or cleansing dwelling-places, and so cbecldng tbe spread of 
disease ; for tbey place all tbeir reliance upon tbe miracu- 
lous and immediate belp of Grod. In tbe same way Samuel 
and most of tbe propbets, doubtless, opposed tbe appoint- 
ment of a king of Israel, because tbey looked upon it as a 
sign of want of faitb in tbe power of tbeir god. Surely be 
could rescue bis people, and was ready to do so if tbey would 
but serve bim witb a perfect beart. 

And now let us ask ourselves wbat wa9 tbe real course 
of events. For a satisfactory answer we must turn to tbe 
account of Saul's triumpb over tbe Ammonites. 

Tbe details of tbis exploit are not all correctly recorded. 
It certainly is not true, for instance, tbat wben Saul colled 
upon tbe Israelites to gatber round bim, he associated 
Samuel's name witb bis own. Tbis toucb was added by tbe 
later writer, wbo inserts tbe old tradition into bis narrative, 
but makes Samuel prominent tbrougbout. Tbere axe otber 
tbings in tbe story wbicb we cannot possibly accept as true. 
Tbe good nature of tbe Ammonites in granting tbe besieged 
a respite of seven days for tbe express purpose of enabling 
tbem to send to tbeir brethren for belp is surely without a 
parallel. And wbat an incredible amount is accomplished 
within a single week Tbe envoys cross tbe Jordan, traverse 
tbe country, and come to Gibeab. Saul sends messengers 
throughout the land to call all the men of military age to 
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battle. An army of a hundred thousand strong is got into 
marching order, and seven days after the messengers left 
Jabesh the army of the Ammonites is defeated ! Even in 
these days of telegraphs and railways no monarch could 
bring an army into the field and engage in battle at so short 
a notice. It is inconceivable that so numerous an army 
should have been able to cross the Jordan and reach Jabesh 
in a single day ; but it is still more impossible that it should 
have penetrated the enemy's camp unobserved by night. It 
is as if the Ammonites had made all their arrangements 
with a special view to being routed. But though the truth 
has been greatly embellished and distorted, no doubt the 
main facts of the story are historical, and they are confirmed 
by the gratitude shown to Saul, even after his death, by the 
Gileadites, and more especially by the men of Jabesh. We 
may take it as a fact, then, that Saul dehvered Jabesh from 
the power of the Ammonites, and was make king in conse- 
quence. 

We may now sum up our conclusions in a few words. 

When the sons of Israel and their allies penetrated into 
Canaan they knew no form of government except the so- 
caUed patriarchal rule. That is to say, the head of the 
household ruled his children and his slaves. Since the sons 
of one household generally preferred to keep near each other 
even after they were married and the members of the family 
had many interests in common, it generally happened that 
each clan, almost without intending it, had a special leader. 
The eldest brother was the natural occupant of this position, 
but sometimes a younger member became the head of the 
family, in virtue of his superior ability or for some other 
reason. Sometimes, when special circumstances demanded 
it, larger sections — a whole tribe or even several tribes — 
gathered imder the banner of a single man, but only to fall 
apart again as soon as the object of their temporary aUiance 
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was accomplislied. These loose and undefined relations to 
each other did well enough for a number of wandering tribes, 
but were by no means sufi&cient for the different sections of 
a single nation that had acquired a settled territory. There 
were no judges, there was no one to see to the public safety. 
Everyone had to look after himself. No one undertook what 
the general interest demanded. Feuds between private in- 
dividuals, villages, or clans dragged on and on because there 
was no recognised authority to decide the quarrels and com- 
pel the disputants to make up their differences and live at 
peace. This state of things could not go on for ever, and 
attempts were naturally made to put an end to it, especially 
when foreign foes threatened the independence of the nation. 
Such was Israelis condition during the period of the judges. 
Now and then we see ' some such power established as that 
of Jephthah in Gilead, or of Abimelech in Shechem and the 
neighbourhood, but never with any permanent result. The 
tribes were still too fond of freedom, and the danger was not 
yet pressing enough. But gradually it became clear that 
the tribes would be swallowed up unless they joined hands 
and elected a single chief to be their supreme judge in times 
of peace and their commander in times of war. 

In Samuel's time the danger was most threatening. 
The Philistines were masters of the greater part of the land. 
The Ammonites were developing a formidable power to the 
east. The religious revival that had expressed itself in 
the rise of the prophets and the nazarites, no doubt directed 
the thoughts of the IsraeKtes to the delivering might of 
Yahweh, and so diverted their attention in many cases from 
all earthly means of salvation; but at the same time it 
strengthened the separate tribes in the feeling that they were 
all members of one and the same nation, èuid in this way it 
indirectly prepared them for united action. Israel was 
therefore ripe for union under the banner of a single ruler. 
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A great victory over the Ammonites brought Saul into pro- 
minence. A leader was wanted to take the field against the 
PhiHstines, and as the victorious troops returned from Jabesh, 
they raised Saul upon a shield, and shouted "Long Hve the 
Mng !" The prophets, carried away by the general enthu- 
siasm, anointed the successful warrior, and proclaimed him 
the chosen of Yahweh, or at any rate kept silence, despairing 
of their power to resist the mighty stream, and hoping the 
best of the powerful ruler who now held sway over Yahweh's 
heritage. 
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Ohaptee XXV. 

SAUL DELIVERS ISRAEL. 
1 Samuel XIII. and XIV. 

E do not know how old Saul was when he gained his 
victory over the Ammonites, and was proclaimed 
king by the people. The narrative we are to examine next 
begins with the words : " Saul was . . . years ^ old when 
he became king, and he reigned two years over Israel." 
The number before "years" is wanting. One of the stories, 
as we have seen, represents Saul as a mere lad, sent out by 
his father to look for some stray asses, and causing him 
great anxiety by his protracted absence ; but in reality he 
was a man of at least middle age, for at the very beginning 
of his reign his son Jonathan was a full-grown man — one of 
the most valiant of the Israelite heroes, and entrusted by 
his father with an important command. 

Now that he was anointed king, Saul avaüed himself of 
his authority at once. Instead of disbanding all the troops 
with which he had relieved Jabesh, he kept three thousand 
of them under arms about liim. For Nahash was not the 

* After an amended version. 
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only foe that the Israelites had to fear, nor indeed the 
principal one. The Philistines were their great oppressors. 
The whole of Canaan this side the Jordan was in their 
power. Some parts of the Israelite territory were treated 
80 completely as PhiHstine provinces that many of the in- 
habitants were forced to serve in the Philistine armies. 
Indeed, the IsraeHtes were brought so low that all the 
smiths (who were probably not very numerous) were car- 
ried away out of the land, at any rate if they attempted to 
settle anywhere near the PhiHstine cities. The object 
of this measure was to prevent the Israelites obtaining 
swords or steel spears. Even when their ploughs, spades, 
bill-hooks, or scythes required sharpening, they had to take 
them to be done by the Philistines, who made them pay a 
good round price — three shekels for each implement.^ It 
need hardly be said that Raul's thoughts turned at once to 
these PhiHstines, and that he watched for an opportunity of 
attacking them. For the present, therefore, he kept two 
thousand warriors about himself, encamped in two divisions 
at Michmash and Bethel, while he gave Jonathan command 
of a thousand more whose quarters were at Gibeah. 

There, at Gibeah, the PhiHstines had set up a trophy of 
war,* that vexed the soul of every good IsraeHte who saw it. 
But woe to the man who should dare to throw it down ! It 
would be regarded as a declaration of war. Not long after 
the defeat of Nahash, the report spread like fire through the 
land of Israel that Saul had thrown down this triumphal 
monument of the PhiHstines, and so given the sign for in- 
surrection. The report was true. Jonathan, at his father's 
command, had overthrown the trophy; and now heralds, 
despatched by Saul, traversed the land in every direction, 
trumpet in hand. In every city or village through which 
they passed they blew the horn and cried, ** Let the Hebrews 

> * After an amended version. 
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rise and fight ! "^ proclaiming to all who heard them that 
Saul had summoned every man who could bear arms to 
battle. 

Meanwhile, of course, the Philistines were not idle. They 
had hardly heard that the Hebrews had laid presumptuous 
hands upon their triumphal column before they seized their 
arms to punish such audacity and quell the insurrection. 
At Michmash, south-east of Beth-horon,^ a prodigious army 
soon assembled. There were a thousand^ chariots, six thou- 
sand horsemen, and a countless host of foot soldiers. Then 
terror fell upon the hearts of the Israelites. Many of them 
fled back from the camp ;* some concealed themselves among 
the thickets of densely- wooded districts, others hid their wives 
and children in caves, and some even fled with their families 
across the Jordan to the land of the Gadites and Gileadites. 
Thus the district which was first exposed to the vengeance 
of the Philistines was almost depopulated. Saul's army 
melted away till there were but six hundred warriors left, 
and even they were so badly armed that not one of them, 
except Saul and Jonathan, possessed a sword or a lance. 
The others were at best armed only with clubs, stones, bill- 
hooks, slings, bows and arrows without metal heads. "What 
could Saul do with such troops against all the well-armed 
warriors of the Philistines ? And yet it was no fool-hardi- 
ness that kept him so near the enemy, for between Mich- 
mash and Gibeah there was a mountain pass, the sides of 
which were so abrupt that even a small band could hold the 
position against a vastly superior power. The Phihstines, 
however, availed themselves of their numbers to devastate 
the country. Their picked battalion, known as "the de- 
stroyer," was separated into three divisions, each of which 
took a different road, and destroyed everything it could lay 
hold of. The Philistines hoped by this means to draw the 

1 * » ♦ After an amended version. 
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Israelites from their imi^regnable position. Meanwhile the 
main army remained at Michmash, with its outposts sta- 
tioned at the mountain pass. 

Saul's headquarters were at some Httle distance from the 
pass, in the direction of Gibeah, at the pomegranate tree. 
Tradition long pointed out the very spot. Here he was sur- 
rounded by his six hundred men and Ahiah, the son of 
Ahitub, the brother of EH's grandson Ichabod^ **bore the 
ephod : " that is to say, consulted Yahweh, for him. One day 
Jonathan had wandered away from the head quarters with- 
out his father's knowledge, and accompanied by no one but 
his armour-bearer. Presently he came to a rock called 
Bozez, from which he could see certain Philistine warriors 
standing on a higher rock right opposite, called Seneh. The 
sight was more than he could bear. His blood boiled. 
"Shall we fall upon these uncircumcised ? " he cried in- 
ilignantly, as he turned to his companion. ** It is as easy 
for Yahweh to give the victory to few as to many ! " His 
armour-bearer declared that he was perfectly ready to follow 
him. But would Yahweh help them ? Was it his will that 
they should undertake this desperate adventure ? This was 
the only question they need ask, and Jonathan knew how to 
find the answer. ** Let us stand where those fellows can see 
us " he said to his attendant, " and if they say * Wait till 
we come to you ! ' then we will stay here, but if they say 
* come up here if you dare ! We'll teach you who you are ! ' 
then we will take them at their word, for it will be a sign 
that Yahweh has given them into our hands." Upon this 
they came out into the sight of the PhiHstines, who greeted 
them with a shout of contemptuous laughter the moment 
"they saw them. *'Only look," they cried, **here are the 
Hebrews creeping out of their holes I Come up here, and we'll 
teach you who you are ! '* " Follow me I " cried Jonathan to 

» See pp. 261, 262. 
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his companion, **for Yahweh has given the Philistines into 
the hand of Israel ! " And to the amazement of the PhiHs- 
tines, the bold warrior, followed by his armour-bearer, began 
scrambling up the slope on his hands and knees. Terror 
seized the Phihstines. They gazed in breathless amazement 
at their desperate assailants, and were too completely stupefied 
to strike them down as they crept towards them. Before they 
had recovered their senses the two were upon them. Jonathan 
had already struck down several of their number, while his 
armour-bearer followed him and made sure his work. Thus, 
twenty of them fell under the hero's arrows and stones.^ 
The panic spread. It seized the whole army, not only the 
ill- armed and ill-organised mass that generally constituted 
the bulk of an ancient army, but the chosen troops them- 
selves. The earth trembled. It was a ** panic of God." 
The flight was universal. 

Saul's watchmen observed the commotion, and reported 
it to their prince. He was not a Httle surprised, and gave 
orders at once that search should be made to see whether 
any of his warriors were absent. The truth was soon dis- 
covered. Jonathan and his armour-bearer were nowhere to 
be found. Ahiah was sent for without loss of time, and he 
soon stood with his epJiod^ before Saul ready to consult Yah- 
weh. Saul asked him whether he should attack the Phihs- 
tines or remain in his own camp. Meanwhile the army of 
the Phihstines broke into general and open flight. " Hold," 
cried Saul to the priest, ** No need to consult Yahweh now!" 
** To arms !" they shout on every side, as they rush upon 
the foe. The Phihstines are beside themselves with terror. 
Beheving themselves to be betrayed they turn their weapons 
upon each other, unable in their i)anic fear to distinguish 
friend from foe, and all is utter confusion ! 

The fate of the Phihstine army was soon decided. The 

1 2 After an amended version. 
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slaves^ who had been compelled to serve in it now took the 
side of Saul and Jonathan. The Israelites who had hidden 
in Mount Ephraim, in the rear of the hostile army, came 
out at the news of the defeat and fell upon the foe from 
every side. Saul's band of six hundred soon swelled to ten 
thousand, and the flying enemy was followed with unweary- 
ing persistence into every corner of Mount Ephraim. 

But now Saul made a great mistake.^ He feared that 
his people, many of whom no doubt had tasted but little 
food during the last few days, might lag behind in the pur- 
suit, and stay to eat the provisions that fell into their hands, 
so he cried aloud ** A curse upon the man who tastes food 
before the evening, or who eats anything till the measure of 
my vengeance on my foes is full !" So everyone fasted, and 
even when the warriors came to a thicket where honey was 
dropping on every side they dare not so much as taste it, for 
fear of the curse. 

But Jonathan had not heard his father's oath, and as he 
was faint with hunger, he plunged his stick into the honey as 
he hastened past and tasted it. He was told at once by one of 
the soldiers what his father had said ; but he did not at all 
approve of it. He was naturally vexed to see that the fruits 
of his heroism would not be so rich as he had hoped, and 
as they might have been. *' My father," he said, " is spoiling 
everything ! Look how my eyes have been cleared by just 
tasting this honey I What a glorious day this would be if 
everyone might eat freely what he could find, for they are 
all weak and exhausted for want of food. We shall have 
but a paltry victory after all." 

At last the evening came. The Israehtes had pursued 
the Philistines to Ajalon, and now they could go no further. 
Their hands were full of booty, including a number of oxen, 
sheep and calves. Nothing could have been more welcome 

*■ ' After an amended version. 
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under the special circumstances. The sharp tooth of hun- 
ger drove them to a course from which they would otherwise 
have shrunk. To slaughter the cattle in the usual manner 
would have taken too long, especially as they had no metal 
weapons, so they dashed the animals upon the ground, tore 
off pieces of the flesh and devoured it, blood and all.^ This 
was a sin against Yahweh, and as such it roused the indig- 
nation of Saul to the utmost. As soon as he heard what 
was going on he did all that could be done to put an end to 
it. He ordered his immediate followers to bring him a huge 
stone, and then go round amongst the scattered groups of 
the people and tell them to bring their cattle there to be 
slaughtered. The people obeyed. Everyone brought his 
prize to the spot. Saul devoted himself to slaughtering the 
animals for his people upon the stone he had set up for the 
purpose, taking care that in every case the blood should flow 
off properly. He afterwards dedicated the stone, all deluged 
with blood, as an altar to Yahweh. This was the first altar 
he raised. 

When the himgry soldiers were satisfied, and were there- 
fore in a condition to pursue the enemy still further, as the 
smoke of the sacrifice rose into the air from the newly- 
erected altar, Saul*s warlike zeal broke forth again with new 
strength. " Come,'* he cried to his warriors, ** let us spend 
the whole night in pursuing the Philistines ! Let us plunder 
them till morning breaks; not one of them must be left 
alive!" Many of his wearied followers must have longed 
for a good night's rest, after such a trying day and such a 
hurried meal ; but be this as it may, they all declared them- 
selves ready for the pursuit. The priest, however, who had 
offered the sacrifice now interposed, and recommended Saul 
to consult the deity before undertaking a further pursuit. 
The prince, full of reverence for Yahweh, at once assented ; 

» Vol. I., p. 103. 
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and when the priest had put on his ephod, Saul asked, ^' Am 
I to pursue the Philistines ? " 

Our knowledge of the way in which an Israelite priest 
of those days consulted his god is far from complete. The 
apparatus he used was probably concealed in the epJiod^ and 
was called either Urim alone, or more fuUy Urim and 
Thummim ; that is, light and truth. It consisted, at any rate 
in part, of some kind of apparatus for casting lots. We 
shall presently give an account of its employment, which 
is not to be found in our authorised version, however, 
since the text from which it is taken is restored from the 
Greek and Latin translations. We shall see from this ac- 
count that if the question put to the deity admitted of but 
two answers, the person consulting the oracle might say: 
Give Urim in the one case and Thummim in the other. We 
know that the divining apparatus of a certain Arab tribe 
consists of two arrows, upon one of which is written "Yes,'* 
and upon the other "No." But the Urim and Thummim 
cannot have been anything exactly Hke this, for in that case 
a definite answer of some sort must always have been ob- 
tained. But this was not so with the Israehtes. Sometimes 
Yahweh gave no answer at all by the Urim. How this 
appeared we cannot tell. 

On the occasion of which we are speaking this very thing 
happened. When Saul asked whether he was to continue 
the pursuit, Yahweh kept silence and refused to give an 
answer. This was certainly a sign of anger. Saul was much 
disturbed, and immediately summoned aU the troops. " A 
sin has been committed,'* he cried, " and therefore Yahweh 
will not answer me. The guilty man must be discovered ; 
and though it be my son Jonathan himself, yet as sure as 
Yahweh lives he shall be put to death ! " A shudder ran 
through every frame to think that the dreaded Yahweh was 
wrath, and that no man knew the cause ! The bravest heart 
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beat fast. What sacrifice would the stem god demand ? 
Who was not conscious of some sin ? Just now, for instance, 
they had eaten blood. Could that be the cause of Yahweh's 
wrath ? And then tlie fearful oath of Saul, the zealot, the 
devoted worshipper of Yahweh I He was not the man to 
break his vow. A stillness as of death followed the mo- 
narch's words. 

To show that he was thoroughly in earnest, Saul took his 
stand with Jonathan, over against the people and said, " We 
will ask Yahweh whether the guilty man is one of us two or 
one of you ! '* The people tremblingly assented, and Saul 
went on. ** Yahweh, God of Israel ! Why hast thou not 
answered thy servant ? If I or my son Jonathan have sin- 
ned, then give. Uriniy and if the guilty one is among the 
people, then give Thummim!''^ Then the lots were cast, and 
Yahweh acquitted the people, and declared that the guilt lay 
with Saul or with his son. Then the king said, "We two 
will cast lots, and he upon whom the lot falls shall die." 
** Never ! never ! " cried the people in horror ; but Saul per- 
sisted.^ The lots were cast between himself and his son, and 
the lot fell upon Jonathan. The guilty man was now dis- 
covered, and Saul turned to him and exclaimed, " My son, con- 
fess your guilt. What is it you have done ?" Then Jonathan 
remembered what had taken place a few hours before, and 
felt convinced that it was he who had caused the wrath of 
Yahweh. " As we were pursuing the enemy," he said, ** I 
put a little honey to my mouth with the end of my stick. 
Thus did I break your oath ; and now I am ready to die for 
it." It was all clear now. Saul had discovered the cause 
of Yahweh's wrath, and however deeply moved at the thought 
of losing his son, he was ready to sacrifice his feelings as a 
father to the demands of his faith. ** May God requite me," 
he cried, " if you do not die this very day !^ But here the 

1 s 3 ^ter an amended version. 
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people interposed. ** What ! Jonathan to be put to death! 
The hero to whom we owe this mighty victory ! '* ** Never I 
never! As sure as Yahweh lives not a hair of his head 
shall be touched 1 " they cried on every side. Saul's chief 
men threw themselves between the fanatical monarch and 
his son. Half convinced, half overpowered, at last he relin- 
quished his design, and a ransom was paid for Jonathan. 
We are not told what this ransom was. It may have been a 
certain number of prisoners of war, or a great herd of cattle 
and sheep. But the sacrifice offered in the place of the 
offender must certainly have been a costly one, or it could 
not in any degree have satisfied the conscience of Saul. 
Thus Jonathan's life was spared. 

Meanwhile the idea of pursuing the Philistines that night 
had been given up, and they were allowed to escape to their 
own country. But this great victory had confirmed Saul on 
the throne of Israel. As king of Israel, Saul waged many 
wars to defend his people from the oppression of 'their 
neighbours on every side ; and in whatever direction he 
turned his arms he was always victorious. The Edomites, 
the Moabites, the Ammonites, the kings of Zobah, in fact 
all the peoples upon Israel's eastern border, were humbled 
by him. The Philistines could not stand before him. He 
even collected a great army, with which he so crippled the 
Amalekites and other robber tribes of the south, that they 
were compelled to desist from their constant incursions into 
Canaan. 

As to his family affairs we are told that he had four sons, 
Jonathan, Abinadab, Melchishuah, and Ishbaal or Ish- 
bosheth,^ and two daughters^Merab and Michal, by his wife 
Ahinoam. His commander-in-chief was Abner, who was his 
cousin, for Ner, Abner's father, and Kish, the father of Saul, 
were brothers, sons of Abiel.^ 

^ See p. 196. * After an amended version. 
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This account, which appears to be very trustworthy, has 
been preserved by the same writer who told us how Samuel 
anointed Saul at Eamah.^ He certainly derived it from some 
earHer authority, but he did not hand it down unaltered. 
On the other hand he inserted a passage towards the be- 
ginning of the account which introduces such confusion into 
the narrative itself, and makes Saul's character appear so 
extraordinary that I have left it out. When telling us how 
Saul was anointed king, this writer made Samuel say: 
** You must wait for me seven days at Gilgal, till I join you 
there and offer the sacrifices and tell you what to do."^ It 
is to this injunction that the writer now refers us back. He 
makes Saul summon the people to Gilgal,* and then goes on 
as follows:* 

In obedience to the seer's words Saul waited at Gilgal. 
How he longed to advance at once against the Philistines I 
But he curbed his impetuous desire. At last the seventh 
day broke, but no Samuel appeared. The army was melting 
away hour by hour. Nothing but some bold and decisive 
step such as an order to march against the enemy could 
prevent his being deserted by all his troops. But he could 
not issue any such order before the solemn sacrifice had 
been offered, and who knew whether the Philistines might 
not attack him at Gilgal before the ceremony was performed ? 
The day drew to a close, and Samuel was still absent. At 
last Saul could bear it no longer. He had all the prepara- 
tions made, and then offered the burnt sacrifice himself. 
Hardly had he done so when Samuel was seen approaching. 
Saul advanced respectfully to greet the seer, but Samuel 
sternly required him to answer for what he had done. Saul 
told him how it had happened. ** The people were melting 
away," he said, " and you came not at the appointed time. 

* 1 Samuel ix. 1— x. 16. * 1 Samuel x. 8. '1 Samuel xiiL 4. 

* Vv. 7b.— 15a. 
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The Philistines are encamped at Michmash, and I was afraid 
that they might attack me and compel me to join battle with 
them before I had called upon Yahweh. And so I took 
courage to offer the sacrifice myself." But Samuel would 
accept no excuse. *' You have done ill," he replied, " for you 
have not obeyed the commandment of Yahweh, your God. 
Had you obeyed, then Yahweh would have confirmed your 
rule over Israel this day ; but now your power shall not en- 
dure, and Yahweh wül seek out a man after his own heart 
to take your place and to be the prince of his people." With 
these words the seer left Gilgal and departed to Gibeah in 
Benjamin. 

It is well for the fair fame of Samuel that this story is 
obviously imtrue. It is really diiBficult to see what Saul's 
onence was supposed to be. At any rate we try in vain to 
discover anything that he had done to deserve so heavy a 
punishment. We must remember that the writer does not 
blame Saul for exercising the functions of a priest, and offer- 
ing a sacrifice, for this was not considered unlawful in his 
days, but merely for not waiting long enough for Samuel. 
He seems to intend us to understand that the seventh day 
was not quite gone when Saul's patience was exhausted ; but 
he does not exactly say that it was so. In fact he says dis- 
tinctly, " He waited seven days, until the time that Samuel 
had appointed." He makes the difficulty in which Saul 
found himself appear so great that one would think it was 
his express purpose to throw blame upon Samuel's conduct. 
But this cannot really have been his intention. He doubt- 
less wished to teach his readers that a prophet of Yahweh 
had a claim to absolute obedience, and that no excuses, how- 
ever good they might appear, were to be accepted for trans- 
gressing any command, however hard or extraordinary. 
But this cannot have been the real course of events. It is 
impossible to believe that such a man as Samuel would have 
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wished to make Saul an absolute slave, or would have over- 
thrown the kingdom he had just helped to establish, for such 
a trivial cause as this. To do so would be to play fast and 
loose with Israel's independence, in a manner utterly un- 
worthy of a patriot. But this is not the only reason for 
refusing to accept the narrative as true. Would Saul desert 
his strong position opposite the Philistines, and go and waste 
his time at Gilgal, just at the very moment when he dreaded 
an attack ? If so, the Israelites had good reason for dis- 
trusting such a clumsy and reckless leader. The Phihstines , 
too, appear to have quietly waited until the Israehtes returned 
and reoccupied the mountain pass they had deserted. Again, 
we are left entirely without information as to the moment 
at which these seven days of Saul's stay at Gilgal were sup- 
posed to begin. Lastly, Saul's zeal and courage do not appear 
from the narrative to have been damped in the least degree 
by Samuel's announcement that Yahweh had rejected him, 
and this is contrary to all that we know of his disposition. 
"We shall therefore put this account of the meeting between 
Saul and Samuel entirely on one side for the present. 

When this addition is struck out, the narrative itself 
throws some light upon several subjects that we have dis- 
cussed already, and in its turn receives some hght frcnn 
them. 

In the first place, it illustrates the remark we have 
already made,^ that in ancient times the Israehtes considered 
that a man's guilt was not in any way affected by the in- 
tention with which he had done anything. They simply 
asked whether the deed was in itself a trespass. If one man 
had killed another he must be put to death, whether he had 
done it by accident or on purpose ; and in the same way 
Jonathan was condemned to death because he had tasted 
food, aftsr his father had pronounced a curse upon any one 

' Vol. L, pp. 105, 106. 
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who should do so. It is true that the command was very ill- 
advised, as the writer himself does his best to show us ; true 
that Jonathan merely transgressed the letter and not the 
spirit, for he only tasted the honey as he passed without 
pausing a moment in the pursuit ; it is even true that he had 
not so much as heard of his father's prohibition, but for 
all that he was guilty, and it was therefore he that had 
drawn down Yahweh's wrath upon the people. Such was 
Saul's behe^ the people did not dispute it for a moment, 
and the writer himself obviously holds the same view. The 
Israelites were better than their belief, but their belief was 
that it was Jonathan's act that had made Yahweh wrath. 
It was for this reason that Jonathan had to be redeemed or 
bought off, for the people could never have been satisfied 
until their angry god had been appeased. 

In the next place this narrative shows that we did not 
exaggerate the ferocity that was characteristic of Samuel's 
activity as a judge ; ^ for this action of Saul's is quite in the 
spirit of Samuel — ^the spirit of zeal for the service of Yahweh, 
in accordance with the character ascribed to that god in the 
eleventh century before Christ. In this scene Saul appears 
before us as the true type of the faithful and zealous wor- 
shipper of the fearful god. Yahweh's demands are terrible, 
but for his true servant nothing is too hard. Saul casts lots 
between himself and Jonathan. He is willing to lay down 
his own life, should it appear by the answer of the god that 
he has unwittingly sinned against him ; and when Jonathan 
turns out to be the guilty man, Saul smothers even his affec- 
tion for his son, and is ready to offer him as a sacrifice. This 
is a sample of the kind of honour paid at this time to Yahweh, 
Israel's god, by the most zealous of his worshippers. 

After studying this narrative we shall find nothing to 
surprise us in the later deeds of Saul, to which we have 

' See pp. 275, 276. 
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referred already in describing Samuers activity/ his perse- 
cution of the ventriloquists and the magicians, for instance, 
or his attempt to root out the Gibeonites. These were but 
fresh manifestations of the spirit he displayed in his treat- 
ment of his eldest son when he had transgressed. Saul was 
fanatical in his zeal for Yahweh. The struggle for Israel's 
freedom and power, to which he summoned the tribes, was 
to him a religious war. It was faith in the mighty Yahweh 's 
help that enabled the Israehtes under Saul's guidance to 
perform such heroic deeds, and that finally deHvered the 
people from their foes. As in the times of Deborah and 
Jephthah, so now too it was in Yahweh's name that the 
enemy was routed. But in one important respect this period 
differed from those that had preceded it ; for when Saul had 
gained his first victory he kept the reins of government in 
his hands, and, instead of disbanding his army, took up an 
offensive attitude towards his neighbours. He found pretexts 
for engaging in war first with one and then with another of 
the surrounding peoples, and under his rule therefore Israel 
was for the first time recognised as a united and formidable 
nation. 

Saul's numerous victories, and the prosperity and glory 
which they brought to Israel, appear not only from the short 
account that closes the narrative we have just examined, but 
also from the dirge composed by David after the death of 
Saul and his sons. It is as follows :^ 

Israel ! thy glory lies slain on thy hills ! 

How are the heroes fallen ! 
Tell it not in Gath, 

Pubhsh it not in the streets of Askelon ) 
Lest the PhiHstine girls rejoice. 

And the daughters of the uncircumcised dance for joy, 

> See pp. 272 ff. « 2 Samuel i. 19—27. 
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mountains of Gilboa, let no dew or rain fall on yon, 
Ye fields and lulls of death ! ^ 

For there was the hero's shield cast away, 

The shield of Saul, bespattered, all unanointed with 

Without the blood of the slaughtered, without the fat 
of heroes 

The bow of Jonathan turned not back ; 

The sword of Saul returned not empty. 
Saul and Jonathan, the beloved and beauteous. 

Were never parted in life or death ; 
They were swifter than eagles. 

They were stronger than Hons. 
Ye daughters of Israel ! weep for Saul, 

Who clothed you in purple and splendour, 

And threw jewels of gold round your necks. 
How are the heroes fallen in battle. 

And Jonathan slain on the heights 1 

1 am grieved by thy loss, my brother Jonathan ! 

Thou wast very dear to me ; 

More precious to me was thy love than the love of 
women. 
Alas ! the heroes are fallen. 
And then' weapons of war have perished ! 

That Saul was no ordinary man, and well knew how to 
gain the love of his subjects is also shown by the sequel of 
the history, for the greater part of the Israelite nation clung 
to his house with a deep affection which long survived the 
accession of David to the throne. 

We have 'no means of knowing how long Saul's reign 
lasted. At the beginning of this narrative, the period of his 
reign is given as two years. But this cannot be correct. 

* * 'After an amended version. 
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Much more than this is required to allow time for everything 
that happened in his reign. For instance, while he was 
king, David rose to fame, was persecuted and compelled to 
pass sixteen months among the Philistines. We have no 
trustworthy information as to the length of Saul's reign 
elsewhere. We are told in the hook of Acts^ that he reigned 
forty years, and Josephus assigns him either forty or twenty 
years, it is not quite clear which. But the statements of 
these writers are of no value, for they had no sources of 
information except the old Scriptures. It has been con- 
jectured that the two years of which the hook of Samuel 
speaks cover the period of the king's friendship with Samuel, 
and that he was then declared to be deposed, though as a 
matter of fact he reigned for five years more. We shall 
touch upon the arguments in favour of this supposition 
presently ; but even a period of seven years is hardly long 
enough for all that took place in this reign. 

Saul had done great things for Israel. He had proved 
decisively that the Israehtes were capable of being formed 
into a single nation ; and had richly earned the title of 
Israel's deliverer. And yet his family fell with him. How 
it was that so briUiant a constellation set so soon we shall 
consider in the following chapter. 



Chapteb XXVI. 

SAUL REJECTED BY YAHWEH. 

1 Samuel XV. 

THE following story is intended to explain why Saul's 
dynasty never took root in Israel : — 
One day Samuel said to Saul : " It was I whom Yahweh 
sent to anoint you king over his people Israel. Listen 

' Acts ziii. 21. 
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therefore to the commands which he sends yon by my 
mouth. Thus speaks Yahweh of Armies : * I remember the 
evil that the Amalekites did to the Israelites as they came 
up out of Egypt ; and now they must be chastised for it. 
Eise up, therefore, and lay the Amalekites under the ban. 
Spare them not; but put men and women, nay, the very 
children and the sucking babes, to death; and slaughter the 
cattle and the sheep, the camels and the asses.' " In 
obedience to Yahweh's command Saul summoned the men 
of military age to Gilgal,^ and soon found himself in com- 
mand of two hundred thousand IsraeHtes, and ten thousand 
JudsBans. 

With this formidable army he advanced against the 
Amalekites ; but first, he warned the Kenites not to make 
common cause with them, for the Kenites had always been 
friendly to Israel and Saul was anxious not to injure them, 
ne now routed his enemies so utterly, that all their territory 
came into his power ; and Agag himself, the king of the 
Amalekites, fell into his hands aHve. Then Samuers in- 
junctions were carried into effect, Amalek was destroyed by 
fire and sword. Agag himself however was not slain, but 
was carried off as a prisoner, and Saul allowed some of the 
choicest cattle to be kept alive and driven off as booty. 

He had to pay dearly for this act of folly. Yahweh was 
not to be mocked. Saul returned in triumph ; raising a 
triumphal column at Carmel, in the desert of Judah. But 
as he was on his way to Gilgal, Yahweh revealed himself to 
Samuel. " I repent,'* said he in wrath, ** that I ever made 
Saul king ; for he is disobedient, and now he shall be re- 
jected I " Full of grief and terror, Samuel cried all night 
to his god, beseeching him to mitigate the sentence. But it 
was all in vain. He must himself bear Yahweh's message 
to the king. 

^ After an amended version. 
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Samuel went to meet Saul at Gilgal and found the victo- 
rious prince in the very act of offering a sacrifice to Yahweh 
from the firstfruits of the booty.^ He advanced to meet the 
prophet, and joyfully exclaimed, *' May Yahweh bless thee ! 
I have fulfilled his command ! " But Samuel answered 
severely, ** Then what is this sound I hear ? What means 
this lowing of cattle and bleating of sheep ? " Saul answered 
in some confusion, but still quite unconscious of having com- 
mitted any serious fault, ** These are some of the best of the 
Amalekites* cattle. The people spared them for a sacrifice 
to Yahweh, your god. But all the rest I have laid under the 
ban.** Supposing that he had now completely justified him- 
self, Saul tried to lead Samuel to the altar, but the prophet 
resisted his attempt and exclaimed, ** Stay ! I must dehver 
the message which Yahweh uttered to me in the night," 
" Speak on I " said Saul, auguring Httle good from Samuel's 
voice and manner. Then the prophet strove to make him 
feel his shameful disobedience. " Were you not little in 
your own sight when Yahweh anointed you king of Israel ? 
How dared you then to rebel ? And when he commanded 
you utterly to destroy the miserable Amalekites how dared 
you to neglect his word, to keep the spoil, and so to do evil 
in his sight ? " Then Saul, perceiving that the prophet was 
in terrible earnest, endeavoured to excuse himself: •* I yielded 
to the people's wish,"^ he said. ** But I did obey the com- 
mandment of Yahweh, and though I have kept Agag ahve 
yet I have rooted out the Amalekites. Only the people chose 
the best of the cattle, and the other spoil to bring here to 
Gilgal to sacrifice to Yahweh, your god." As if the sparing 
of Agag were a mere trifle ! As if king Saul — ^taken in the 
very act of offering the sacrifice with his own hands — did 
not share in his people's guilt ! Samuel passed over these 
excuses, as though Saul himself must know them to be 

^ ' After an amended vensioo* 
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idle, and merely answered the single plea that the cattle 
had been kept for a sacrifice. " Think you," he demanded 
sternly, " that Yahweh dehghts in any sacrifice as much as 
in the obedience of his worshippers ? Of a truth, obedience 
is better than any sacrifice;^ to give ear to his words is 
better than the fat of rams ; for disobedience is as great a 
sin as witchcraft, and obstinacy is as bad as the worship of 
teraphim.* Since you have despised the commands of Yahweh, 
he has deemed you unworthy to be king of Israel." 

Humbled by these threatening words, Saul confessed his 
guilt in yielding to the wishes of his people, and implored 
forgiveness, at the same time begging Samuel to join with 
him in worshipping Yahweh. But Samuel had uttered no 
idle threat. Saul could not wash out his guilt by confessing 
it. He was once for all rejected of Yahweh. It was not 
tül Samuel answered, " I will not go with you ; for since you 
have transgressed Yahweh's commandment, he has rejected 
you utterly I " that Saul understood the full extent of his 
punishment. Upon this Samuel turned away to go; but 
Saul strove to detain him, and, in his despair, seized him by 
his mantle so violently as to tear off the flap. But Samuel 
only took occasion to repeat in another form the sentence of 
his god : ** So Yahweh tears the kingdom of Israel from 
your hand this day, and gives it to another who is better 
than you. He who gives Israel victory lies not and changes 
not his thoughts ; for he never repents, like a man, of what 
he has determined to do." Perceiving, at last, that the sen- 
tence was irrevocable, Saul exclaimed : "I have sinned. 
But yet support my authority before the nobles and all the 
people. Follow me and take part in the sacrifices and 
prayers in honour of Yahweh, your god." To this request 
Samuel assented. 

When Saul began the sacrifice, and the sacred trumpets 

^ * After an amended version. 
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sounded, and the air rang with shouts of victory in honour 
of Yahweh, Samuel cried, *' Bring forth Agag, king of the 
Amalekites I " The captive knew what he had to expect. 
He drew near the place of slaughter trembling, and cried 
aloud, **0h! how bitter it is to diel"^ But Samuel was 
not touched by his misery. His eye flashed with the fire of 
fanatical reverence for Yahweh and hatred of his people's 
enemies. Turning to the captive, he exclaimed passionately, 
"As your sword has made many women childless, so shall 
your mother be bereft of her son I *' Upon this he swung 
the sacrificial axe on high and hewed Agag in pieces to the 
glory of Yahweh. 

When the feast held in honour of the victory was over, 
Samuel went to his dwelling place at Eamah, and Saul 
returned to Gibeah, From that day forward they never 
met again. 

This story reminds us at once of the account of Saul's 
impatience at Gilgal, and the sentence which it drew upon 
his head.* The two stories have much in common. In both 
of them Saul's offence is disobedience to Samuel's command ; 
in both his punishment is the fall of his dynasty, and both 
imply that Yahweh had already chosen his successor. The 
two cannot be reconciled, for the first does not speak of a 
provisional sentence, the execution of which might be averted 
by strict obedience. It speaks just as clearly as the second 
of an irrevocable decree of Yahweh. And in the second 
there is not the smallest reference to any previous announce- 
ment of Yahweh's displeasure. 

The story we are now considering is no nearer the truth 
than the other. It was written centuries after the time of 
Saul, as we may see from the very fact of its putting into 
the mouth of Samuel such loffcy thoughts as to the worship 

' After an amended version. * See p, 315. 
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acceptable to Yahweh ; for these ideas were first conceiyed 
and expressed by the great prophets of the eighth century 
before Christ, by such men, for instance, as Michah or 
Isaiah. The tmhistcmcal character of the story is farther 
evident from the impossible pretext given for the declaration 
of war against Amalek, from the exaggeration of the number 
of the warriors Saul is said to have had under his banner, 
and from the statement that Amalek was utterly destroyed, 
whereas we know that so soon as in David's time this people 
was again in a position to threaten Israel's safety.^ But, 
apart from these details, the main idea of the story is untrue. 
For, like the other account, this also makes a single definite 
trespass — and a very trivial one— cause the ruin of Saul. It 
is impossible to believe that it was so really. To begin with, 
of course, we could not speak of Saul's being rejected by God 
upon such grounds ; for Samuel's order to lay all Amalek 
under the ban is so repugnant to our feelings as Christians, 
that we should certainly never dream of ascribing it to God. 
But even if we overlook the fact that the writer believes Saul 
to have been rejected by Yahweh, and take the narrative 
simply to mean that he was rejected by Samuel, it is still 
incredible. Surely Samuel cannot have required such abso- 
lute submission on the part of the king that he declared 
himself against him, and took steps to dethrone him on the 
strength of one trifling act of disobedience. At any rate, if 
it were so, it would be a specimen of the most unscrupulous 
ambition and the most culpable levity in all that concerned 
the interests of the people. 

We cannot regard this story as anything but an attempt 
to answer a question that suggested itself to the thoughtful 
Israelites of a later age. It was this : " How was it that 
Saul's family did not remain upon the throne of Israel, but 
that David succeeded to it ?" A faithful worshipper of 

1 1 Samuel xxvil. 8, 2 Samuel vüi 12. 
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Yahweh would never think of looking for natural causes 
Buch as the recent establishment of the monarchy, the 
character of Saul, his Benjamite* extraction, Samuel's 
personal qualities^ the defeat and death oi Saul, or the 
incapacity of his STirviving son. All this was nothing. The 
only answer that could satisfy him was that Yahweh had 
rejected Saul, whence it followed that Saul had committed 
some sin. This idea was worked out by the writers of both 
the legends of the rejection of Saul. Their purpose probably 
was to exhort their contemporaries to stricter obedience. 
It would be good for them, they thought, to be told that 
Saul's sin consisted in disobeying the commands of the 
prophets. 

But in aU probability there lies a certain truth- at the 
bottom of both these stories : the truth that Saul quarrelled 
with Samuel, and that the opposition of the prophets con- 
tributed in no small degree to the fall of his house. It is 
easy to see in what particulars Saul would find himself 
unable permanently to act with Samuel, and in this respect 
our story has preserved a very correct impression of the 
real state of things. Let us try to recall the circumstances 
under which Saul became king, and the policy he first 
adopted. 

The tribes of Israel were divided amongst themselves and 
were oppressed by hosts of enemies when a great religious 
revival, partly stimulated by Samuel, took place among the 
worshippers of Yahweh. The prophets formed societies; 
the nazarites constantly increased in numbers, and many a 
heart was fired by the thought that the people of Yahweh 
must never mingle their blood with that of the Canaanites, 
and that the sons of Israel must regard everything heathenish 
as impure. But the ferment caused by these zealots, with 
Samuel at their head, would have resulted in Israel's down- 
fall, for now that the injured Canaanites made common cause 
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•with the foreign foe, Israel would have been too weak to 
resist. It was, therefore, a great gain for the Israelites to 
find a man like Saul, who would watch over their general 
interests, lead them to battle, retain a number of their fight- 
ing men under arms and enforce general obedience. Saul's 
skill and courage saved Israel from destruction. 

But he too availed himself of the rehgious enthusiasm of 
the people, and, supported by the prophets, he summoned 
the tribes to battle in Yahweh's name. It was but natural, 
then, that in all respects he should adopt the principles of the 
zealots ; for he was a thorough-going supporter of Samuel's 
policy, which, of course, he now put into action. The first 
legend of his rejection by Samuel is quite wrong in making 
him quarrel with the seer at the beginning of his reign ; for 
he ruled entirely in his spirit for some time. He raised 
altars to Yahweh, and when he had made an oath to him he 
enforced it with such terrible severity as not to shrink from 
sacrificing his own life or that of his son to maintain its 
sanctity. He persecuted the ventriloquists and wizards to 
the very death. He would have no treaty of peace with the 
Canaanites ; and in Gibeon and the neighbourhood, as well 
as elsewhere, numbers of them fell beneath his hand, in 
honour of Yahweh. 

But this could not last. In the first flush of excitement 
caused by the election of a king, while the impression made 
by his successful campaigns was still fresh, such a policy 
might be carried out. But Saul soon perceived that the 
path he was treading must inevitably lead the people to 
destruction in the end. He could not go through with these 
measures. The Israelites were too weak and his own throne 
was too insecure for this to be possible ; and doubtless many 
of his subjects murmured against a policy which they had 
such good reason to regard as hazardous. 

When the first excitement was over and the most pressing 
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dangers averted, Saul, no longer surrounded by the incessant 
whirl and din of battle, began to consider his line of action 
more calmly, and to act with greater moderation. We may 
suppose that his heart, too, protested against the wholesale 
bloodshed involved in the strict maintenance of Yahweh's 
command to root out all heathens and sinners with fire and 
sword. A hint to this effect is still preserved in the story of 
his war with Amalek and his neglecting fully to enforce all 
the horrors of the ban. 

But by this milder policy he came into coUision with the 
zealots ; for they knew no pity. They are fitly represented 
by the fierce inexorable Samuel, who would not have the 
sucking child of an Amalekite spared, and hewed Agag into 
pieces with his own hand, at Yahweh's altar. These zealots 
began to oppose the king from the very moment that his 
poHcy became milder, for they thought that he was kindling 
the wrath of Yahweh by his weakness and so bringing ruin 
upon Israel. Away with him then ! 

But the great mass of the people by no means shared the 
views of the zealots and remained faithful to Saul. Never- 
theless these circumstances were a source of strength to his 
enemies, and his own rashness gave them only too many 
opportunities of turning their advantages to account. But 
we shall return to this subject presently. 

This story of Saul's rejection by Yahweh, then, has little 
value as history ; at the most it does but indicate the line we 
must follow in order to gain a true idea of what occurred. 
But there are certain great rehgious truths expressed in it 
which make the whole scene rich and beautiful in many ways. 
It urges us to fulfil the commandments of God to the very 
uttermost, making no reservations. It teaches us that nothing 
can make up for disobedience to the will of God. 

God does not command us to commit horrors in his name. 
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to shed human blood, or to show our zeal for the truth by 
deeds of violence; but he commands us to be loying, helpful, 
strict in the performance of our duties, just, diligent, and 
seK-denying. Though it is often man that makes these 
duties clear to us, yet we know by the echo which they wake 
in our hearts that they are the commands of God, and that, 
as such, they demand our unconditional obedience. 

Alas ! how often we find ourselves, like Said, but half 
fulfilling the command, and then deceiving ourselves and 
others by saying: "I have done as the Lord commanded 
me !'* Such words could only be true on the lips of one 
who had fallen short in no respect of fulfilling God's com- 
mands. Jesus gives striking utterance to the same truth in 
his parable of the "unprofitable servant,"^ in which he 
teaches us that the man who has done everything that he 
ought to do has after all only done just enough. Every 
instance of neglect of perfect obedience makes us guilty 
before God. 

And these deficiencies cannot be made good by burnt 
offerings or by any other means. In all ages men have 
imagined that they could, and have tried to make up for 
their neglected duties by presents to the deity, or some other 
outward sign of honour, such as prayers, fasts, aJms, going 
to church, sound doctrine, correct forms of worship, or a 
will in which some small part of their ül-eamed wealth is 
bestowed upon charitable objects. It is all in vain. ** Obedi- 
ence is better than any sacrifice." This is the most precious 
truth preached to us by the mouth of Samuel. Let us strive 
never to forget it ! 

» Luke xviL 7—10. 
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Chapter XXVII. 
YAHWEH'S CHOSEN ONE AT TEE COURT OF SAUL. 

1 Samuel XYI., XVIIL 5—13. 

** CI AMUEL never saw Saul again all his life ; but he 
^ grieved for him deeply. Whereas Yahweh repented 
that her had made Saul king over Israel." Such are the 
final words of the prophetic narrative we have last con- 
sidered. That which follows is closely connected with it, 
and breathes the same spirit. Some time after the events 
at Gdlgal, Yahweh said to Samuel, ** How long wijl you go 
on mourning over Saul, whom I have deemed unworthy to 
rule over Israel ? Fill your horn with oil, for I will send 
you to Jesse, the Bethlehemite, one of whose sons I have 
chosen to be king." But the prophet hesitated to obey the 
command, and exclaimed, *' How can I go to Bethlehem for 
such a purpose ? If Saul should hear of it he would take 
my life." But Yahweh answered, " Take a young ox with 
you, and tell them at Bethlehem that you have come to 
make a sacrifice to me. Ask Jesse to the feast, and I will 
tell you what next to do. You have only to anoint as king 
him whom I show to you." Thus Samuel's objection was 
overruled, and he declared himseK ready to obey. 

When the news of his approach reached Bethlehem, con- 
sternation seized the inhabitants ; for Samuel's visits seldom 
boded good. He was the stern instrument of Yahweh's 
judgments, and corpses hanging on the gibbet, or buried 
under great heaps of stones, raised to perpetuate their 
shame, fields smitten by the ban and condemned to He un- 
tilled, or dwellings cursed and levelled with the ground — 
such were, too often» the monuments that kept the memory 
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of Samners visits fresh. Had anyone at Bethlehem been 
guilty of a crime or folly that called for fire and sword to 
expiate it ? Who could tell ? Samuel was so stem in 
judgment! The elders of the city went trembling to meet 
him, but what a weight was lifted from their hearts when, 
in answer to the question, " seer, comest thou in peace? " 
Samuel replied, **I come in peace; to offer a sacrifice to 
Yahweh. Consecrate yourselves, and celebrate with me a 
feast of joy." ^ 

Samuel took up his abode with Jesse, whom he invited, 
together with all his sons, to the sacrifice, promising at the 
same time personally to superintend the consecrations and 
purifications that they must perform ere they could appear 
before Yahweh's face. While still in the house, he requested 
Jesse to present all his sons to him, one by one, and when 
Eliab, the eldest, entered, he thought, " Surely this is the 
anointed one whom Yahweh has chosen I " But his god 
said to him, "Think not so much of his appearance and 
the height of his stature, for I have rejected him. I judge 
not as a man judges; for man is astonished by the outward 
show, but Yahweh thinks only of the disposition of the 
heart." Then Jesse let Abinadab follow; but neither did 
he appear to be the chosen one of Yahweh. The same lot 
fell to Shammah and all the seven sons of Jesse. Then 
Samuel asked, "Have you no other sons?" "Yes," was 
the reply, " there is one more, the youngest, whom you 
have not seen; but he is not here, for he is pasturing the 
flocks." " Send for him, then," said the seer, "for we wiD 
not march round the altar* till he is here."' Then Jesse sent 
for his youngest son, David, and when he entered, with his 
fair complexion, his beautiful eyes, and his noble presence, 
Yahweh said to Samuel, " Stand up and anoint him, for 

1 After an amended version. ' Compare Psalm xxvi. 6. 

* After an amended version. 
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this is he ! " So the man of God took his oil-horn, and 
anointed David king in the midst of his brothers ; and 
straightway the spirit of Yahweh came upon him, and re- 
mained with him from that day forward. As soon as he 
had superintended the sacrificial feast, Samuel returned to 
Bamah. 

Saul had soon cause to know that he was rejected, and that 
Yahweh deemed another the ttue King of Israel; for the spirit 
of Yahweh, which had so often, hitherto, kindled a holy zeal 
within him and led him on to victory, now departed from 
him. But Yahweh sent instead an evil spirit, that made him 
fearful, despondent, and passionate. His attendants soon 
noticed his fits of partial madness, and rightly guessed their 
cause. " It is an evil spirit of God," they said to their 
prince, " that troubles you. Let us seek out a skilful player 
on the harp, that his music may put the demon to flight, 
and that you may be at peace." Saul accepted their advice, 
and before long one of his servants told him of David, who 
united in himself all possible attractions. He played skilfully 
on the harp, was courageous in battle, a warrior from top to 
toe, eloquent in speech, beautiful in person, and evidently 
beloved of Yahweh. The king longed to see this wonderful 
young Bethlehemite at his court, and sent to ask Jesse to let 
his son come to him. The father could hardly refuse the 
request, so he sent David to Saul with a present of a kid, 
a skin of wine, and as much bread as could be made from a 
gortier (about five and a half bushels) of com. Thus David 
came to Saul, who soon became much attached to him, made 
him his armour-bearer, and begged Jesse to allow him to stay 
with him for good. His skill in playing the harp was a great 
blessing to his master, for when the evil spirit came upon 
Saul, David would touch his harp, and at once the king 
would be relieved, and the demon would depart from him. 
But David distinguished himself in other ways, and it soon 
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became evident «that his oourage and skill in handling his 
weapons had not been exaggerated. In fact, whatever Satd 
gave him to do he accompHshed with such brilliant success 
that he was soon set over the royal life-gnards, and stood 
high in the favour both of the people and of Saul's courtiers. 
But this very success was near costing him his life, for once, 
as he was returning in triumph, laden with booty, from a raid 
upon the Philistines, Saul joined him and accompanied him, 
at the head of ihe forces, to Gibeah, where a troop of girls 
and women from all the cities of Israel had assembled to 
greet the king with music and song. But no sooner had one 
chorus cried, '^ Saul has struck his thousands down," than 
the other responded in triumph, *^ and David his ten 
thousands!" If the people had done it on purpose, they 
could not have found a surer means of brmging their 
favourite to disgrace; for these words roused the king's 
jealousy against his too successful servant. "They have 
given me thousands only," he was heard to mutter, ** but 
they talk of David's ten thousands! What does he lack 
except the crown? " From this moment Saul laid snares 
for David's life. The very next day his hatred broke out 
with the utmost violence. One of his fits had hurled him 
raving to the ground in his own house, and David attempted, 
as usual, to drive away the evil spirit by playing on the hazp. 
But the madman seized his lance, and cried, "I will pin 
David to the wall." His intended victim darted from his 
presence, but soon returned once more to try the strength of 
his music against the demon that tormented his lord. No 
sooner had he returned than the spear quivered in 4)he hand 
of Saul, and fire flashed from his eyes. David's music had 
lost its power, for the prince had conceived a dread of an 
attendant so evidently protected by Yahweh, while he him- 
seK was deserted. Saul, therefore, removed David from the 
court, and gave him command of a troop stationed else- 
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where. But, of course, this change did not prevent the 
people from keeping their eyes fixed upon David, and duly 
observing all his exploits. 

The account of Samuers anointing David king is obviously 
legendary. Such conversations between Yahweh and Samuel, 
as are here recorded, could not really take place. Is it pos- 
sible to beheve that Samuel was informed by a direct com- 
mtmication from Yahweh that David, a man utterly unknown 
to him, was to be Saul's successor ? It is in vain to answer, 
" Why ! does not God foresee everything ? " for, in the first 
place, God never unveils the details of the future in this way 
to any man ; and, in the second place, what right have we to 
identify the Yahweh here spoken of with God whom we adore 
and love ? Eemember that this Yahweh instructs Samuel 
to invent a false pretext for going to Bethlehem, in order to 
make it safe to do so. Is this dishonesty worthy of God ? 
We have had so many proofs already^ of the want of any 
fine perception in such matters on the part of the IsraeHte 
historians, that this trait does not at all surprise us ; but we 
must not translate "Yahweh" by "God," and then appeal 
to God's knowledge of the future in support of the story 
that Samuel foretold David's future lot. A still further 
proof of the unhistorical nature of the whole narrative may 
be found in the circumstance that, though Samuel is in great 
terror of incurring the wrath of Saul before he sets out for 
Bethlehem, he nevertheless anoints David " in the midst of 
his brethren." Did he imagine that a secret known to so 
many could still be kept ? But, after all, the strongest 
objection to the truth of the story is derived from the sub- 
sequent conduct of David, unless we regard him as a 
thoroughgoing scoundrel, we cannot beheve that he could 
have acted as he did if he had really been anointed king by 

» See Vol L, pp. 245 ff.; Vol IL, pp. 24, 147. 
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Samuel at the beginning of his career. We shall touch 
upon this point once more in another connection. 

As to the way in which David first gained access to the 
court of Saul the traditions vary. One of them, to be given 
in the following chapter, makes him owe his introduction to 
Saul to a great feat of arms — his victory over Goliath — and 
represents him as being quite unknown both to Saul and to 
all his courtiers before this exploit. This account cannot be 
reconciled with the one we have just considered. It is true 
that 'the writer who wove the two together tells us that 
David went home again ^ before the fight with the Philistine 
giant, from which his fame as a warrior sprang. But even 
this does not remove the contradiction ; for it is impossible 
that Saul could have so completely forgotten the man who 
had for a time rescued him by his music from the demon 
that tormented him, whom he had made his shield-bearer, 
and whom, as we are expressly told, he had learned to love. 
Besides, the first story tells us distinctly that David stayed 
at court, and did not go home. It is of small consequence, 
however, whether David first distinguished himself at court 
as a musician or as a warrior. A bard who could wake a 
rousing or voluptuous strain as he sang of war or love, and 
could sound the praises of departed or still living heroes, 
was sure to be a welcome guest ; while a bold warrior who 
could point to a heap of Philistine heads as witnesses to his 
strong arm, his steady hand, and his quick eye, would be 
greeted with yet louder acclaim. All the traditions speak of 
David especially as a vahant warrior; but there appears also 
to be some truth in the story of his skill upon the harp, and 
the influence it exercised over Saul. 

The whole story we are now considering naturally falls 
into three sections, which tell us respectively: (1) How 
David was anointed; (2) how he came to the court; and (8) 

^ 1 Samuel xvii. 15, 
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how his life was threatened by Saul. But the three sections 
are united into a well-proportioned whole, in which a single 
leading thought is consistently worked out. It is by no 
means accidental that the account of Samuel's anointing 
David is immediately followed by the words, **Then the 
spirit of Yahweh departed from Saul, and an evil spirit 
troubled him." From the writer's point of view, these two 
events are closely connected with each other. The spirit of 
Yahweh passed over from Saul to David. Thus, although 
Saul continued to reign as a matter of fact, yet in Yahweh's 
eye he was already succeeded by David, who therefore en- 
joyed the blessing and protection of his God. The writer 
wishes to impress us with the fact that Yahweh had no 
sooner rejected Saul than he selected another king. David's 
ascent of the throne, therefore, is not to be attributed to the 
natural course of events, to the many circumstances which 
heightened the natural effect produced by his character and 
achievements, but simply to the supreme will and pleasure 
of Yahweh, who ** slays and makes ahve, bruises and heals, 
from whose hand there is no dehverance",^ who raises up 
kings and deposes them after his own good pleasure. 

There is certainly a kind of sublimity in this conception. 
It converts history from a mass of disconnected facts, a mere 
succession of accidents, into a single whole, a chain every 
link of which is essential. And if we think of Him whose 
supreme will reveals itself in the fall of this and the exal- 
tation of that monarch, as wisdom, holiness, and love, there 
is deep comfort in the thought that He rules all things. 
But, on the other hand, if, instead of confining ourselves to 
generalities, we take up some special portion of the history of 
mankind, and call some single fact, taken by itself, a revela- 
tion of the will of God, there is great danger of our blunt- 
ing our moral perceptions. Take this very instance : Saul's 

' Deuteronomy xxxil 39. 
W 
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dynasty felL This was the natural consequence of a hundred 
different circumstances. Are we then, without any quahfi- 
cation or reserve, to say that it was the expression of God's 
will ? Suppose it should appear that David supplanted Saul 
by underhand devices and iUicit practices, and, further, that 
his throne stood firmer than Saul's had done, not because it 
was founded on a better right, but because it was occupied 
by a man who kliew better than his predecessor how to 
accommodate himseK to circumstances : suppose for a 
moment that all this were to appear, should we be justified 
in saying that God gives his sanction to such deeds ? 
Surely not. 

The Israelite writer, as a friend of David's dynasty, 
and as a prophet who beheved that Yahweh had created 
good and evil alike, had no hesitation in ascribing the 
rise of his hero's house to the over-ruling power of his 
god ; and he required no further explanation. But if we 
follow him in this we incur two dangers. In the first 
place we lose all inclination to examine the various circum- 
stances which led to David's becoming king and superseding 
the family of Saul. We simply say, " the Lord ordained it,'* 
and look no further. But the second and by far the greater 
danger is that of becoming blind to Saul's virtues and to 
David's faults. This danger was partially realised in the 
case of this IsraeHtish writer, for he darkens the character 
of Saul, and loads David with praises. But we are in danger 
of carrying it yet further, for we think of God as a far purer 
being than this Israelite's Yahweh was to him. If we say 
that God willed that David should succeed Saul, because he 
was a prince more nearly after His heart, we cannot help 
thinking of David as nobler than Saul ; whereas the writer 
of this story half-unconsciously started from the belief that 
which ever turned out to be the stronger must be the one 
whom Yahweh had chosen. Let us ever be on our guard 
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against this idea. In this world the crown of victory is often 
worn by sin, and the side that is worsted for the time is often 
the side of God. 

In this story, as well as in that of the rejection of Saul, 
some fine thoughts are well expressed. We are struck by 
the words, " Man judges by the outward show, but Yahweh 
looks within ; " that is to say, " the world, as a rule, values a 
rich, handsome, powerful man above a poor, deformed, and 
weak one ; but Yahweh judges a man by his heart, by the 
measure of his righteousness.'* This is nobly said; but it i& 
curious to notice how, when Saul is chosen king, our atten- 
tion is fixed upon his physical superiority. Samuel points 
out his great stature, and says to the people, " See what a 
king Yahweh has chosen ; for there is not his like among 
all the people."^ Even our writer himself, though he has 
just declared that Yahweh thinks only of that which is 
within, cannot help telling us with dehght of David's fair 
complexion, beautiful eyes, and noble appearance, when first 
he brings him upon the stage. His instincts were too strong 
for his convictions ! 

Our story teUs us that the spirit of Yahweh left Saul, 
and that an evil spirit sent by Yahweh troubled him. This 
points to a change for the worse in Saul's character ; and it 
is a fact that his life is divided into two periods, in the latter 
of which he appears in a much less favourable Hght than in 
the former. The change did not take place suddenly, nor 
was it the result of Samuel's journey to Bethlehem ; but it 
came about gradually, and can be explained without much 
difficulty from the special circumstances of the case. We 
have already seen^ that Saul was at first a zealous partisan 
of Samuel's school, but that he afterwards changed his 
policy. He saw that if he continued his jealous defence of 
Yahweh's glory in the mode encouraged by the fanaticism of 

' 1 Samuel x. 23, 24. « See p. 328. 
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the prophets he would soon bring Israel to destruction, and 
he was therefore compelled gradually to change his tactics, 
to Hve at peace with the Canaanites, to tolerate heathen 
practices, and to relax to some extent his strenuous efforts 
to enforce the full demands of Yahweh in all their rigour. 
His character suffered greatly by this change ; not so much 
because he incurred the displeasure of the prophets as be- 
cause he was acting more or less against the conviction of 
his own conscience. If the prophetic rapture had been 
altogether outside his own experience, if he had been of a 
naturally cool and calculating disposition, he would have 
been able to bear the fanatical opposition of his old aUies 
far better. But Saul was of a highly- wrought and passionate 
temperament. Hitherto the stormy violence of his nature 
had expressed itself in zeal for Yahweh's glory, but now 
this vent was closed against it by the dictates of prudence. 
The fire, thus confined, could not but break through in some 
other direction, and reveal itself in bursts of frenzy. And, 
again, what is harder to bear than the opposition of former 
friends, especially when their opinions still find an echo in 
our hearts in spite of ourselves ? 

Neither music nor anything else could avail in the long 
run to divert these bursts of madness. The evil was too 
deep-rooted. If Saul could be at peace once more with 
himself and with the poHcy he found himself pursuing, if 
his bloodthirsty zeal for Yahweh could be transformed into 
a holy zeal for God, then, but then only, would the demon 
depart from him. As it was, his moral nature could not bear 
the strain of these two hostile forces tearing him two ways — 
his fanatical zeal for Yahweh, and his rational love of his 
people. 
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Chapter XXVIII. 

JONATHAN AND DAVID. 
1 Samuel XVII. 1— XVIII. 4, XVIII. 17 -XX. 

*' A LL the time that Saul was king the war between the 
-^^ Israelites and the Philistines was raging fiercely; 
and Saul endeavoured, as far as he could, to collect all the 
heroes round his person." These are the concluding words 
of the account of the first victory which Saul gained over 
the Philistines through the valour of Jonathan,^ and they 
serve to connect that story with the one that follows : — 

War had broken out again. The Philistines had led 
their troops into the field, and had penetrated to Shochoh, 
a city of Judah, where their progress had been stayed by 
the Israehte army. The two camps were separated only by 
a single valley. One army was encamped on each of the 
opposing slopes, but neither dared to quit its own position 
and endeavour to storm that of the enemy. After a time, 
however, a certain GoHath of Gath advanced as a champion 
from the Philistine ranks. BEe was a terrible opponent : six 
ells and a span (nearly ten feet) in height, his head cased in a 
brazen helmet, a scaled coat of mail, weighing five thousand 
shekels (about three quarters of a hundredweight), on his 
breast, his legs protected by brazen greaves, a war-mace of 
the same material hanging between his shoulders, the shaft 
of his spear like a weaver's beam, and its head weighing 
more than six hundred shekels. His armour-bearer carried 
a huge shield before him. Such was the dread champion 
who stepped from the ranks of the Philistines and scorn- 
fully cried to the Israelites, "Why draw yourselves up in 
battle array ? Am not I a Philistine, and are not all you 

' 1 Samuel xiv. 52. 
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servants of Saul ? Choose a champion, then, and let him 
come out and face me ! If he can slay me, then we will 
submit to you ; but if I prevail, you shall serve us." So 
cried the Philistine ; and when he saw that none of the 
Israelites would venture on single combat with him, he 
broke into contemptuous taunts. ** Dare you not ? I defy 
the armies of Israel ! Come, choose your man, for I am 
ready." But no one dared to accept his challenge. All the 
heroes that surrounded Saul felt their hearts sink within 
them when they looked upon the giant. Every day he came 
out again and uttered bitter taunts, ** forty days *' long. 

Such was the state of things when a certain David arrived 
at the camp of Israel. He was the son of a Bethlehemite 
named Jesse, who was already far advanced in years. His 
three elder brothers, Eliab, Abinadab, and Shammah, were 
serving in Saul's army, whereas he himself, being the 
youngest, had remained at home. In consequence of no 
one's accepting the challenge of Goliath, the campaign had 
been dragged out until Jesse was sure his sons would want 
more provisions ; — for each soldier had to provide for him- 
self. Accordingly he sent David with an ephah (about half 
a bushel) of parched com and ten loaves of bread for his 
brothers, besides ten pieces of cheese as a present for their 
captain. He was also to ask after their welfare, and see 
whether they were in want of anything.^ It was morning 
when he reached the army of the Israelites, closely beset 
by the foe, and the soldiers were just being drawn out in 
battle array. David left the provisions in charge of the 
keepers of the baggage, went to the front, found his brothers, 
and asked after their welfare. As they were standing 
together talking, the giant advanced again and hurled his 
boastful defiance at the Israelites. Mortified, humiliated, 
and amazed, David inquired what all this meant, and 

^ After an amended version. 
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was soon informed how scornfully the Philistine champion 
dared the Israelite army to battle, and what magnificent 
promises the king had made to anyone who should succeed 
in slaying him; how he would load him with riches, give 
him his daughter to wife, and release his whole family from 
military duties. "What!'* exclaimed David, "Is the man 
who slays this Philistine to receive so much ? Is so great a 
reward to be given for so small a service? What is this 
xmcii'cumcised PhiHstine that he should defy the army of 
the living Grod?" On repeating his question again and 
again he always received the same answer, till at last his 
language attracted the attention of several of the Israelites, 
and amongst them of EHab, his eldest brother. Eliab 
resented the contemptuous tone in which his young brother 
spoke, and said, "What have you come here for? To see 
the battle, I suppose ! Why did you not stay to look after 
the sheep ? I know you well. You are capable of any piece 
of madness." "Why, surely," answered David, "there is 
no harm in asking!^ You need not be so angry." Upon 
tins he went to another part of the camp, saw the Philistine 
again, heard the horror-stricken soldiers speak about him, 
found himself less and less able to contain his indignation, 
and gave out more and more distinctly and decidedly that 
he at least had courage to accept the challenge. At length 
the news reached Saul that there was a young man in the 
camp who seemed incHned to undertake the combat, and 
accordingly David was led into the royal presence. 

No sooner was he brought before Saul than he cried out, 
in a burst of warlike zeal, " Let not my Uege's heart fail him 
because of this Philistine ! I will go out and fight vnth 
him." But Saul hesitated to accept him as Israel's cham- 
pion. " Do you know what you are doing ? " he asked. 
" Surely you are no match for him ? You are but a lad, 

^ After an amended version. 
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and he has been trained to war from his jonth.*' But 
David answered, " It is no mere foUy in me to dare to 
do this thing, for once, when I was pasturing my father*» 
flocks, we were surprised by a lion, and he stole one of the 
sheep. So I gaye him chase, and stmck at him till he 
let go the sheep. Then he turned ronnd upon me; but 
I seized him by the throat and throttled him. And 
another time I did the same to a bear. I haye conquered a 
lion and a bear, and surely this Philistine is no stronger 
than they were ! Why should not I go out and lay him low, 
and take away the shame of Israel ? for who is this uncir^ 
cumcised wretch, that he should dare to insult the army of 
the living God ? Yahweh defended me against the lion and 
the bear, and he will bring me back as scatheless from the 
battle with this Philistine." Saul's hesitation was now com- 
pletely overcome. He saw that however young his champion 
might be, he was no mere reckless boy. With the words, 
** Go I and may Yahweh help you ! '* he accepted David's 
championship. In order to give the young hero every 
chance, Saul wished to equip him with his own armour and 
his own weapons. David allowed himself to be thus pre- 
pared for the battle, but when he had placed the helmet oa 
his head and the armour on his limbs, and had girt the 
sword to his side, he found that these unaccustomed arms 
so encumbered his movements that, after a second trial,^ 
ho laid them aside. So he went to meet the Philistine in 
his own dross, in which he felt at ease, his shepherd's staff 
in his hand, five smooth stones in his wallet, and no weapon 
but his sling. A stream of curses poured from the savage 
lips of his opponent when he saw him approach. What ! a 
fair-fleshed, blooming boy with nothing but a stick in his 
hand, to be matched with him, armed as ho was from head 
to foot, and with his shield-bearer at his side ! '' Am I a 

^ After an amended version. 
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dog ?" he cried in fury. ** Come near, and as sure as Dagon 
lives I will give your flesh to the wolves and vultures !" 
** Nay,'* answered David, " but that fate is yours and your 
countrymen's, for you have insulted the armies of Israel's 
God. You trust in sword and lance and shield, but I repose 
on Yahweh's might. This day shall it be seen that victory 
waits not on the strength of arms but on Yahweh's will 
alone." 

With these words the champions rushed upon each other; 
but the combat was soon decided, for before Goliath could so 
much as come near David a stone from the shepherd's sling 
struck his forehead with such force that it sank into his 
head and the giant fell to the earth. David sprang upon his 
foe, plaeed his foot upon his body, and, having no sword of 
his own, drew that of Gohath from its sheath and struck off 
his head with it. The PhiUstines instantly turned in hurried 
flight, whue the IsraeHtes pursued them to Gath, nay to the 
very gates of Ekron, and the whole way was strewn with 
corpses. Then they returned and plundered the deserted 
camp. 

But we must go back to David. He brought the Philis- 
tine's head to Jerusalem, and afterwards hung up his armour 
in his own tent. But first, of course, he had an interview with 
Saul. He was quite unknown to the long. When first he 
went to meet the Philistines Saul said to his general Abner, 
" Do you know who he is, Abner ? " And Abner could only 
answer, "As sure as I live, I know not." Saul told him 
at once to makQ inquiries ; but as David returned with 
GoHath's head in his hand Saul himself questioned him, and 
he rephed, " I am David the son of Jesse the Bethlehemite." 
Well may the hearts of Saul and his followers have been 
filled at that moment with gratitude to the hero who had 
taken away the reproach of Israel and deHght in his youth 
and beauty, mingled with a tinge of jealousy at the thought 
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that one so young should have put to shame so many veteran 
warriors ! But there was one especially who felt drawn 
irresistibly to the victorious shepherd boy. It was Jonathan. 
And when Saul insisted that GoHath's conqueror should not 
return home but should remain with him, David soon learned 
to return Jonathan's friendship with all his heart. In soldier 
style they sealed the bond of friendship by exchanging their 
clothes and weapons, so that Jonathan gave David his mantle 
and coat of mail, together with his sword, his bow, and his 
girdle. 

The story of this victory over Goliath cannot be accepted 
as a correct account of the way in which David and Saul 
became known to each other. We have seen already that it 
contradicts the story that precedes it, and a few small in- 
accuracies show that its author lived after the time of David. 
For instance, he says that GoHath's head was carried to 
Jerusalem,^ whereas that city was still in the hands of the 
Canaanites at the time. Again, in the words that he puts 
into his hero's mouth, we recognise the rehgious conceptions 
of the prophets of a later age ; for he makes David declare 
that his victory would prove that success depends upon 
Yahweh's will rather than upon strength of arms.* All 
this, however, would give us no right to deny the historical 
character of the main facts of the story, were it not for the 
circumstance that elsewhere in the book of Samuel^ the 
honour of having slain GoHath is attributed to another man. 
The passage referred to runs :* " When there was war again 
with the Philistines, at Gezer, Elhanan, the son of Jair, the 
Bethlehemite, slew Goliath of Gath, the shaft of whose spear 
was hke a weaver's beam." There cannot be the smallest 
doubt that the Goliath mentioned here is the same as the 

' 1 Samuel xvil 54. ■ Compare VoL I., pp. 29, 30 ; Vol. 11., p. 68. 

^ 2 Samuel xxi. 19. ^ After an amended version. 
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Goliatli of our story. Now he cannot have been slain both 
by David and by Elhanan, and since popular legends are 
always prone to heap upon a single favourite the achieve- 
ments of a number of less celebrated heroes,^ it is far more 
likely that the credit of Elhanan's exploit should have been 
given to David than that anything which David had really 
done should have been attributed to a warrior otherwise 
unknown. The writer of the book of Chronicles noticed 
the contradiction, and tried to remove it; for we can 
hardly suppose his version of the affair to be due to 
a mere slip of the pen. He says,^ "And Elhanan, the 
son of Jair, slew Lachmi (N.B. ** Beth-haUac7w;ii " is the 
Hebrew for " the Bethlehemite "), the brother of GoHath, 
the Gittite, the shaft of whose spear was like a weaver's 
beam." This is an example of the way in which the 
IsraeHtes of the third century before Christ were prepared 
to pervert a text rather than admit that two passages of the 
Holy Scripture contained contradictory accounts. Similar 
motives urged our own translators to imitate the Chronicler, 
and in the ** Authorised Version " the passage in the book of 
Samuel itself is given thus :^ " Elhanan, the son of Jaare- 
oregim, a Beth-lehemite, slew the brother of GoUath the 
Gittite," though the Hebrew says nothing of the kind. This 
is but a specimen of the dangers into which we are brought 
by the conviction that there can be no contradictions in the 
Bible. It is so apt to make our work dishonest. 

But if David did not slay Gohath, he certainly gained 
great glory as a brave and skilful warrior, and soon earned 
a place by the side of his friend Jonathan, who had been the 
first to venture upon attacking the Phihstines. When Jona- 
than entered on his league of friendship with David, and 
exhanged arms with him, doubtless he, the prince, had a 
great deal the worst of the bargain ; and this first passage 

^ See pp. 14, 15. * 1 Chronicles xx. 5. '2 Samuel xxl 19. 
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strikingly foreshadows the whole history of their friendship. 
For though it was eqnally sincere on both sides, yet it so 
happened that Jonathan was involved in the greatest per- 
plexities by his attachment to David, which proved, however, 
an unmixed advantage to his friend. AH this will be 
abundantly illustrated as we go on with the history. 

After Goliath's death there were chances enough for Saul's 
heroes to gain distinction in the war with the Philistines. 
David's fame soon towered above that of all his rivals, and 
he became the darling of his people. But for that very 
reason Saul began to regard him with growing distrust and 
even fear, till at last he wished to get rid of him. To 
accomplish this end he offered him his eldest daughter, 
Merab, to wife, on condition of his distinguishing himself 
still further in the "war of Yahweh" against the Philistines. 
He hoped that David's rashness might bring him to his death 
in this enterprise. But in this he was disappointed, and 
fearing that David would become too powerful if he married 
his eldest daughter, he broke his promise, and gave her 
to a certain Adriel of Meholah. But Saul's second 
daughter, Michal, had fallen in love with David, and her 
father made use of this attachment to set the same trap 
again. He told his courtiers to sound David on the subject, 
and when David repeated what he had said before, that he 
was too poor a man to dare to raise his eyes so high as to the 
daughter of the king, he was given to understand that Saul 
would require no other gift from him, as the price of the 
bride, than proof that he had slain two hundred Philistines. 
David soon accomplished this task, and Saul was obliged to 
give him MichaL She was deeply attached to her husband, 
and proved a faithful ally to him against the machinations 
of her father, whose hostiHty and desire to get rid of David 
only increased as time went on. 
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Once, when David had gained fresh laurels, Saul could 
conceal his suspicion and hatred no longer, and openly 
declared to Jonathan and his courtiers how gladly he would 
be freed from his prosperous son-in-law. The sincerity of 
Jonathan's friendship was now put to the test. He first 
warned David of what was going on, and then, cautiously 
but straightforwardly, represented to his father how wrong 
he was to seek the life of this man, who had relieved him 
from such misery and conferred such blessings upon Israel 
by slaying the Phihstine, and had never done him any wrong. 
Blessed are the peacemakers! Jonathan was successful, 
this time, in bringing his father to a better frame of mind, 
and David returned to court as before. 

But when, some time afterwards, he had gained another 
victory over the Phihstines, Saul, in a burst of frenzy, hurled 
a javelin at his head as he sat playing the harp before him. 
His intended victim darted aside and left him, but Saul sent 
a band of soldiers to surround the door of his house and 
slay him in the morning. And now Michal's affection stood 
David in good stead, for she warned him of his danger, and 
he let himself down from a window and escaped. Mean- 
while Michal laid the teraphim in his bed, and when Saul's 
soldiers entered she pointed to it and said that her husband 
was ill. When the trick was discovered her father furiously 
demanded why she assisted his foes. She excused herself by 
saying that David had threatened her with death if she did 
not allow him to escape. 

Meanwhile David fied to Samuel at Eamah and told him 
all that Saul had done. Then they went to the school of 
the prophets together.^ But when Saul heard where the 
fugitive had gone his rage broke forth dnew. David gone to 
Samuel t David in the midst of the prophets ! It boded 
nothing but mischief, for who was now more bitterly hostile 

' After an amended version. 
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to the king than that very party of fanatics with whom 
he had formerly been at one ? He sent a troop of soldiers 
in all haste to Eamah with orders to seize David; but they 
were doubtless unwilling, from the first, to carry out their 
instructions ; they were filled with a sacred awe of the holy 
place, and hardly had they seen the band of prophets 
advancing with music and dance — Samuel at their head, — 
hardly had they caught the sound of their inspired utter- 
ances and cries to Yahweh, when they themselves felt the 
infection of the rehgious excitement, and joined in pro- 
phesying. The experience of a second and third company 
of soldiers was the same. On hearing this Saul leaped up 
in frenzy, and, hardly knowing what he was about, set out 
himself for Eamah. At the great well, near the city, he was 
informed, in answer to his questions, that Samuel and David 
were in the prophets* cloister. Thither he directed his steps ; 
but reminiscences of a former time, reverence for the sacred 
person of Samuel, penitence for his past conduct, and dis- 
satisfaction with his present purposes, waked a new spirit in 
him as he went. His anger changed to prophetic inspira- 
tion. He flung aside his outer garments, gave way to his 
enthusiasm, and in the midst of the prophets, whose amaze- 
ment soon gave way to exultation, he burst into cries of 
glory to Yahweh and stood up and danced before Samuel. 
Then exhaustion came upon his overwrought system, and he 
lay on the ground, stripped of his outer garments, a whole 
day and night. Thus did Yahweh show his power over his. 
adversary, and hence arose the proverb **Is Saul, too, among 
the prophets?" 

The account of David's stay at Eamah is immediately 
followed in the book of Samuel by the story of. an act of 
friendship done to him by Jonathan. This story, however, 
is quite inconsistent with that of the reconciliation between 
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Saul and David brought about by Jonathan. For in the 
former story Jonathan appears before Saul as his friend's 
champion, whereas in this he is still quite unconscious of 
any hostile intentions on the part of his father. The story 
runs as follows : — 

When David left Eamah he sought an interview with 
Jonathan and said to him : ** What have I done to your 
father that he should seek my life ?" His friend answered 
in utter amazement, " He never dreamed of taking your 
life ! My father does nothing without first consulting 
me ; and surely he would never have kept anything of such 
importance as this a secret from me ! '* David swore a great 
oath that it was as he had said, and as for Jonathan's objec- 
tion it was soon met. ** Your father knows well enough,'^ 
he said, " that I have found favour in your eyes. So he 
thinks to himself, * Why should I tell Jonathan ? It would 
only grieve him.* But as sure as Yahweh lives there is but 
a step between me and death." Dismayed by the words of 
his friend, and half convinced of their truth, Jonathan 
answered, " Then what would you have me do ?" David 
suggested a means by which he might discover the king's 
real disposition towards him. The next day happened to 
be the feast of the new moon, and David determined to 
absent himself from his usual place at the king's table.^ In 
explanation of his absence Jonathan was to say that he 
had asked leave to go to celebrate a family festival at 
Bethlehem. If the king graciously accepted this excuse it 
would show that David had only fancied that he was out 
of favour. If, on the other hand, his suspicions were 
correct, Saul would be sure to give some indication of 
their truth. "And then," concluded David, "be merciful 
to me, for we have sworn by Yahweh to be true in our friend- 
ship. If I have done wrong then slay me yourself; but 

' After an amended version. 
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betray me not to your father." Jonathan promised faith- 
fully to report how things stood. Then they went out into 
the fields together to arrange some signal by which Jonathan 
might tell David what to do, in case they could not have 
another interview. There they renewed their vows of friend- 
ship, and Jonathan even made David promise not to put him 
to death — or his posterity should he be dead himself already 
— when he became Saul's successor. 

The day of the new moon broke. The sacrifice was 
offered, and the banquet was prepared. Saul took his usual 
place against the wall of his house. Next him, on one side, 
sat Abner, while David's empty seat stood by him on the 
other side. Jonathan, instead of sitting as usual at his 
father's side, took his seat opposite him, that he might be 
able to observe him more narrowly. The king said nothing 
about David's absence. No doubt he thought that some 
accident had made him unclean, and so prevented his being 
able to take part in a sacrificial meal. But when David's 
place was still empty on the following day, he said to 
Jonathan, ** Why has not the son of Jesse been present at 
the banquet either yesterday or to-day?" Jonathan an- 
swered as had been agreed, ** David entreated me to let him 
go to Bethlehem, for there was a family sacrifice there to 
which his brothers had invited him. He wanted to see his 
relatives again, and that is why he is not at the king's table." 
Upon this Saul's rage boiled over. ** Child of a rebellious 
woman," he burst out, ** did I not know that you had con- 
spired with Jesse's son against me ! You are bringing shame 
upon yourself and upon your mother. For know that as 
long as he is alive you will never rest securely on the throne. 
€ome, then, bring him here to me, for he must be put to 
death ! " But Jonathan answered boldly, " Why must he 
die? What has he done wrong?" When Saul was in 
a passion it was not safe to be near him. His hand was 
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already laid on his javelin, and Jonathan retired hastily and 
remained apart. He saw but too clearly how things stood, 
and in mingled indignation and sorrow he fasted all that day 
because his father was so unjust to David. 

The next morning he went to the appointed place in the 
fields, accompanied by a boy. He told his slave to go and 
collect the arrows he shot, and as they flew far on beyond 
him he cried out, " Eun ! run I for they are far ahead. 
Make haste !" That was the sign of danger upon which he 
had agreed with David. If he had cried, " This way ! Go 
no further l" then his friend might have returned securely 
to the court. But this, ''Eun! make haste!" was the 
friendly counsel to fly. The boy, who knew nothing of the 
matter, brought back the arrow shot by his master, and 
since Jonathan saw that there was no danger of being 
seen, he sent him back with his bow and arrows to the city, 
but stayed behind himself till his friend should appear. Then 
David came from behind the heap of stones where he had 
Iain concealed. It was a tender and a solemn greeting. 
Three times he threw himself upon the ground before his 
faithful friend. Then they embraced each other in silence. 
Their tears choked their utterance, until at last David burst 
into the most passionate cries of grief. It was so terrible for 
him to have to part with his friend, to part with everything 
he loved, and go — ^he knew not whither. At last Jonathan 
said to him, ** Go in peace ! Let the oath we both have 
sworn to Yahweh remain unbroken. May the bond of eternal 
friendship bind you to me, and your posterity to mine !'* 
And thus they parted. 

Before giving this story I mentioned in passing that it 
was inconsistent with the one that preceded it. For there 
Saul's hostihty towards David was treated as a fact notorious 
to everyone — to Jonathan amongst the rest— and bands of 
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soldiers were sent to seize liim. Here David has to open 
Jonathan's eyes to his father's change of disposition and the 
danger that threatens him. If both narratives were historical, 
therefore, we should have to reverse their order. But even 
this could not save them both, for this latter story is evidently 
meant for an account of the last farewell of the two friends. 
There is nothing left but to take these stories as two different 
accounts of the first outburst of Saul's suspicious hatred and 
the way in which David escaped ffom court. The latter 
story certainly bears the stamp of truth, but there is much 
that sounds natural and true in the other also. It is not of 
much consequence, however, that we should know exactly 
how Saul's fury first displayed itself. 

Our stories evidently give a true account of the real cause 
of this fury itself. Saul, knowing as he did that many of his 
subjects were opposed to him, and that the prophets especially 
were now disaffected, naturally became suspicious. David 
was the darling of the people, and, as the story of his stay 
at Eamah indicates, stood high in favour with Samuel and 
his powerful following. Nothing was more natural, there* 
fore, than that Saul, dissatisfied with himself, with the 
course that events were taking, and with the party of the 
prophets, should presently have yielded to his own suspicions, 
given the reins to his violent and passionate nature, and 
plotted against the life of his too successful son-in-law. 

Jonathan's friendship was certainly not displayed exactly 
as our narrator would have us believe. For he makes ^dm 
foresee that David is to become king, and even beg him to 
spare his posterity when that time should come. The writer 
himself knew the course that events had actually taken, and 
therefore— with smaU knowledge of human nature — ^placed 
these anticipations in the mouth of Jonathan. But in reahty 
neither Jonathan nor David could have known beforehand 
that the latter would become king. Nay, if David had 
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intended to aim at the crown, he would have been acting 
most dishonourably both towards Saul and Jonathan his 
heir. Nor must we be content to form an unnatural con- 
ception of Jonathan himself. A story is elsewhere told us* 
of his coming to David some time after open hostilities 
between him and Saul had broken out, and saying, ** My 
father will never get you into his power, but you will become 
the king of Israel, and I shall be next to you in the kingdom. 
My father knows this well." This is incredible. Why should 
Jonathan have voluntarily resigned the throne to David? 
Surely it is much more natural to suppose that he beheved 
with all his heart in the innocence of his friend, and in his 
loyalty to his father the king. Eegarded in this hght his 
conduct is still noble, while David's perfect confidence in his 
friend argues well for the characters of both. 

I^et us now consider the conduct of Jonathan once more. 
He undertakes the difficult and dangerous task of a peace- 
maker; he dares to speak a word on behalf of his absent 
friend to his infuriated father; he aids him in his escape, 
at the risk of being accused of high treason, in which case 
even his life would no longer be safe from such a man as 
Saul. And he does all this out of love to one who had 
given no proof as yet of any sinister design, but whose 
extraordinary success in war, whose marriage with the king's 
daughter, and whose popularity alike with the people and 
the prophets might well make him a formidable subject at 
some future time. But love thinks no evil, beUeves and 
hopes all things. "We may think of Jonathan, after David's 
flight, endeavouring to console himself for the absence of his 
friend by carrying his thoughts on into the future. He saw 
himself on the throne of Israel, and David, his bosom friend, 
at his side. He thought how they would rush together to 
battle with the uncircumcised, while no ignoble jealousies 

* 1 Samuel xxiii. 16 ~] 8. 
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wasted the strength of Israel, and they two, with united 
powers, raised the people to greatness. He foresaw not — ^it 
is well for man that the future is veiled from him — that the 
hour of his father's death was to be his own last hour too, 
and that only one of his sons would reap the fruits of his 
generous fiiendship, and — eat the bread of charity at David's 
table. 



Chapter XXIX. 

SAUL PERSECUTES DAVID. 

1 Samuel XXI. 1-lOa, XXII. 1-XXIIL 15, XXIII. 19— 

XXVIL 4. 

DAVID had now no course but instant flight, for a 
moment's delay might cost him his life. Accordingly 
he fled, as might have been expected, southwards towards 
Bethlehem, and came to Nob, not far from Jebus (or Jeru- 
salem). At this place there was a temple, consecrated to 
Yahweh, at which a certain Ahimelech, the son of Ahitub, 
did duty as chief priest. Now when this Ahimelech saw 
David drawing near he went to meet him trembling. ** The 
king's son-in-law!" he said to himself, **"What can that 
mean ? " For messengers from court were seldom bearers 
of good news any more than the prophets were. " How 
come you here alone and unattended ? '* he asked in amaze- 
ment, and without a moment's hesitation David answered, 
** The king has sent me on secret business. I have told my 
men to meet me elsewhere. Pray give me four or five loaves 
of bread, or whatever else you happen to have, as quickly 
as possible." The priest was ready enough to help him, 
but he had no common bread at hand ; all he had was the 
shew-bread, which was reserved for the special use of the 
priests. However, he said he would give him even this if 
his followers were not unclean. ** Never fear!" answered 
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David, keeping up the falsehood, " We were all clean when 
we started from home." Thus reassured Ahimqlech gave 
him the bread. But David was not yet content. " Have 
you a sword or spear by you ? " he asked, " for the king's 
business was so urgent that I had no time even to snatch 
up a weapon." "We have no weapons here," answered 
the priest, ** except the sword of Goliath, whom you slew. 
It is hanging up, wrapped in a cloth, behind the ephod.'* 
** That is the very thing ! " cried David. " There is not 
another like it on earth ! Give it me at once ! " Thu3 pro- 
vided with the sword and the loaves of bread, the fusritive 
pursued his way. 

He took refuge near Bethlehem, in a rocky stronghold 
probably formed by a cave. This place was almost inacces- 
sible, and could easily be defended. It was called the cave 
of AduUam. Here David soon collected a number of fol- 
lowers. They consisted in the first place of nearly all his 
own relatives, for now that he was out of favour his family 
feared, or had perhaps already felt, the wrath of Saul. 
Besides these there were certain malcontents who were dis- 
satisfied with Saul's rule, hopeless debtors and refugees of 
every description. Altogether they made up a troop of 
about four hundred men, and they all acknowledged David 
as their leader and threw in their lot with his. But their 
position was a very wretched one. How could they hope in 
the long run to escape the sword of Saul ? And how were 
they to live meanwhile ? David saw all the dangers that 
surrounded him, and his first care was for his parents. At 
their time of life they could never bear the privations and 
perils of a bandit's life. So, regardless of the risk he ran, 
he secretly crossed the Jordan, just by Jericho, alone or 
accompanied only by one or two special friends, and begged 
the King of Moab to receive and protect his parents until 
his own affairs should take a favourable turn. The prince, 
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who was of course no friend to Saul, seized this opportunity 
of laying an obligation on so vahant and renowned an op- 
ponent of his neighbour, and willingly granted the request. 
The aged pair were then brought with all speed to Moab, 
and placed in safety there. It was not a moment too soon ; 
for David himself could now no longer remain near Beth- 
lehem. It was too close to Gibeah. 

It may be asked why David himself did not seek refuge 
with the Moabites or Phihstines, and indeed we shall see 
that he was compelled to do so in the end. But we may well 
beheve that such a course was looked on in those days as a 
last and desperate resource. Even now it is hard enough for 
anyone to be compelled to leave his country, though he can 
easily become the citizen of another land. Our manners and 
customs are not so very different from those of other civilised 
peoples, and we soon feel more or less at home amongst them. 
We find much the same style of life as our own, and what 
is more, the same rehgious wants, and substantially the same 
modes of meeting them in all the most highly civilised coun- 
tries. We find Christianity everywhere. But in ancient 
times this was not so. Each country was a little world in 
itself, and was cut off by an almost impassable bEirrier from 
everything that lay outside. If anyone moved from the land 
of the Israehtes into that of the Syrians, the Phcenicians, 
the Phihstines, or even the kindred tribes of Moab or of 
Edom, he was transported into an entirely new world, in 
which, for many reasons, he could never feel at home, 
most of all because he found a strange rehgion there. For 
Yahweh was worshipped in Canaan, but nowhere else ; and 
whoever left the land bid farewell to his god, and lost all 
that made him an Israehte.^ And this was why the crime 
of stealing an Israelite — to sell him as a slave into a foreign 
land of course — was punished by death.^ But for a warrior 

* 1 Samuel xxvi. 19. ' Exodus xxl 16 ; Deuteronomy xxiv. 7. 
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such as David there was another and a special difficulty in 
living anywhere but in Canaan. Of course no friend of Saul 
would think of receiving him, and an enemy of Israel would 
insist upon his making war upon his own people, and so 
breaking with them for ever. And this, of course, David 
was unwilling to do. 

As long as it was in any way possible, therefore, he 
remained in his own land. We must remember, too, that 
he had many friends at court, who kept him informed of 
what was going on there. It is only natural to suppose that 
these friends belonged to the party of the prophets ; and we 
know that at any rate on one occasion a certain prophet of 
the name of Gad came to David in the stronghold of 
Adullam and warned him that Saul was preparing to attack 
him there, and that he would do well to change his present 
place of refuge for some other. Upon hearing this David 
hastened further south into Judah. 

It is not much that escapes the eyes of a king, how- 
ever. Saul knew well enough that some of his courtiers were 
in communication with David, and his indignation knew no 
bounds. Once, as he was sitting under the tamarisk at 
Gibeah, with his spear in his hand and all his courtiers 
about him, he looked darkly round upon them, and his sus- 
picious glance rested first upon this captain or minister then 
upon that. ** Listen to me, you Benjamites ! " he broke out 
at last. **Are you so sure that Jesse's son will give you 
corn-lands and vineyards as I have done, and make you all 
captains of thousands and of hundreds ? Why should you 
all conspire against me ? Why did not a single one of you 
tell me that my own son upheld that wretched man ? Have 
none of you any pity left for me, that you never told me 
how my son was stirring up my subject to lay snares for 
me ? Yet so it is." The reproach was received in silence, 
but a certain Doeg, an Edomite, the overseer of Saul's 
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mules, was present. He happened, by an accident, to have 
witnessed David's interview with Ahimelech, for he was shut 
up in the sanctuary at the time, "before Yahweh's face," 
perhaps on account of leprosy, or some other cause of un- 
cleanness upon which the priests had to decide. This Doeg 
now came forward and took advantage of what he had seen 
at Nob to curry favour with the king by defaming Ahimelech. 
He told him how the priest had given David provisions and 
GoHath's sword, and by way of improving the story a little 
added that he had consulted the oracle for him. Alas for 
Ahimelech ! Saul leapt up from his seat on hearing Doeg's 
words. He could well beheve that David had been helped 
by a priest, for he was such a favourite with prophets, 
priests, nazarites, and all such men ! Ahimelech and all 
the priests at whose head he stood were summoned at once 
before the king. " Listen to me, thou son of Ahitub ! " 
thundered Saul. " I await my Hege's commands,'* answered 
the trembling priest, who drew no comfort from the looks or 
tones of the infuriated monarch. But he was filled with 
utter dismay when he heard the words, ** Why do you plot 
with Jesse's son against me ? What need had you to give 
him bread, to give him a sword, to consult the very 
oracle for him, and make him a rebel against me, as he is 
this day ? " Ahimelech, who had never heard a word of this 
before, could scarcely beheve his ears. " What !" he gasped, 
" David ! Which of all your servants was more loyal than 
he — the king's son-in-law, the captain of the body-guard,^ 
the most honoured man at court ? But who accused me of 
having dared to consult the oracle for him ? Never ! O my 
king, lay not this charge upon me or ui3on my house, for 
I never heard of it till now." But all this went for 
nothing with Saul. " Ahimelech," he answered, " you must 
die, with all your house." And he pronounced their sen- 

^ After an amended version. 
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tence on the spot, for turning to his body-guard he said, 
** The priests of Yahweh have joined in helping David. 
They knew that he was flying from me, and they never told 
me they had seen him. Surround them, and strike them 
dead." But not one of the Hfeguards stirred. The sentence 
was so glaringly unjust, and the person of a priest was 
sacred. Boiling with rage, and steeling himself against all 
pity, Saul now cried to Doeg, " Do you slay them then ! '* 
And here he found a ready tool. Ere long five and eighty 
priests, who bore the ephod, lay slain by Doeg's sword, while 
the murderer and his satellites hastened to Nob to caiTy out 
the king's sentence there also, and lay both man and beast 
under the ban. 

Only one single priest, Abiathar, the son of Ahimelech, 
escaped the slaughter. He fled to David, and told him how 
all the priests of Yahweh had been slain at Saul's command. 
David was smitten to the heart, and cried, " I feared that 
Doeg would take word to Saul. And now it is I who have 
caused the death of all your house. But do you stay with 
me and fear not, for henceforth your lot is inseparably bound 
up with mine, and I will protect you." Abiathar had the 
epJiod with him, so that David was henceforth able to consult 
Yahweh. 

An occasion for doing so soon arose. As David was 
wandering about the desert of Judah with his men, the 
PhiHstines made an incursion into the district of the 
Israehtish city Keilah, plundering its granaries and driving 
off a great quantity of cattle. When the news reached 
David his blood boiled in his veins. The PhiHstines in 
Yahweh's heritage ! How often had he smitten them at the 
head of the troops of Saul, and must he now look on while 
they vexed Israel unavenged ! He told Abiathar to consult 
the oracle, and was commanded to set out and chastise the 
Philistines. But his followers murmured and said, **We 
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are scarcely safe here ourselves. What are the raids of the 
Phüistines to us?" To overcome their scruples he con- 
sulted Yahweh once again, and still received the answer 
** Go forth, for I will deliver the Philistines into your hand." 
Upon this all opposition died away, and the freebooters 
followed their chief with enthusiasm. David led to victory 
as usual. The Philistines felt the weight of his hand once 
more, and ere long the dehghted inhabitants of Keilah 
welcomed him as their dehverer within their walls, together 
with all the cattle he had recovered. But when Saul heard 
of this his heart was glad. " Now God has put him into my 
power," he said, ** for he has shut himself up in a fortified 
city." He instantly summoned his army to besiege David and 
his men in Keilah. But David heard what he was doing 
and consulted his god again. ** Yahweh, God of Israel," 
he asked, " is it true that Saul is coming up against Keilah 
to besiege it?" "It is," was the reply. "And will the 
rulers of Keilah give me up to him?" Again the oracle 
said " Yes," upon which David and his followers, who were 
now six hundred in number, left the city. On hearing this, 
Saul stayed his march, for when David was in the desert, 
looking for him was a search in the dark ! Such were the 
advantages derived by David from having Abiathar to con- 
sult the oracle for him. For some time after these events 
he continued to wander about in the desert, nor could Saul 
ever lay hands on him. 

The district that lay between the Dead Sea and the 
eastern and southern slopes of the mountain land of Judah 
was called the desert of Judah. But we are not to under- 
stand under this word a great sandy plain, for the district 
in question was nothing of the kind. What the Israehtes 
meant by the word generally translated ** desert " or 
** wilderness," was a district rendered, for the most part, 
unfit for cultivation by want of water or otherwise, and 
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only furnishing fodder for cattle during certain months 
of the year, when the water-courses that the rainy season 
had filled had not yet run dry. ** Pasture land," or rather 
** steppe," or " highlands," would, therefore, be quite as 
good a translation as ** desert." This ** desert of Judah," 
then, was a most inhospitable region. Its waste and craggy 
surface was only here and there relieved by a village or a 
group of hovels. Huge rocks, pierced by caves in which 
the wild beasts made their homes — large enough, in some 
instances, to conceal hundreds of marauders — made the 
district dangerous to the last degree. These rocks, with the 
brushwood that covered everything, and the hard, dry soil, 
gave the whole region such a fantastic and forbidding aspect 
that superstition drew abundant food from it, and, not 
unnaturally, peopled the whole place with demons and 
hobgoblins. Now, this was just the place to afford a refuge 
to one in David's circumstances, for there were so many 
places of concealment in it that it was almost impossible to 
track a fugitive through it. So he wandered about hither 
and thither in the desert of Ziph, or in the district variously 
known as the desert of Maon, of Engedi, or of Tekoa. 

The following story gives us some idea of the mode in 
which a band of freebooters, such as David commanded, 
gained a subsistence : ^ 

In the desert of Maon there dwelt at that time a certain 
man called Nabal. He was treated with great respect, be- 
cause he was very rich. On his pasture lands, and in his 
folds on the neighbouring Mount Carmel, he had three 
thousand sheep and a thousand goats. But he was a surly 
and wicked man, by descent a Calebite. His wife, Abigail, 
on the other hand, was equally discreet and beautiful. Now 
it so happened that this Nabal held a sheep-shearers' feast 
at his country house on Mount Carmel at a time when David 

^ 1 Samuel xxv. 
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had established himself in the neighbourhood. When David 
heard of this, he sent ten of his followers to greet him, and 
to ask him for a present. He thought he had a right to 
make this request, for not only had he and his men refrained 
from injuring the flocks and herds of Nabal, but they 
had even defended them, day and night, from robbers 
and beasts of prey. Any decent or sensible man would have 
seen that the request was altogether reasonable, and — in his 
own interest, if for no other cause — ^would have made the 
powerful freebooters some present. But Nabal was drunk 
when David's messengers arrived, and he answered churl- 
ishly, ** What do I know of this David ? What is this son 
of Jesse to me ? We have turbulent rogues enough in the 
country ! Am I to give these fellows my bread and wine and 
meat, when I don't so much as know where they come 
from ? " The messengers brought back this answer to 
David, who received it with the utmost indignation, and 
immediately called his men to arms. Four hundred of them 
were soon upon the march, while two hundred stayed with 
the baggage. 

Meanwhile one of Nabal's servants had told Abigail what 
had happened. He told her, too, what kindness they had 
all experienced from David and his men. He was afraid that 
they would have to pay full dearly for his master's words ; 
but then he was such a son of BeHal that it was no use 
speaking to him ! Abigail knew too well the truth of what 
the slave had said, and therefore she determined to do what 
she could to avert the danger herself, without saying a word 
to Nabal. Her mind was soon made up. She had her beast 
saddled, without her husband's knowledge, and packed a 
great quantity of provisions, such as bread, wine, meat, 
parched com, and raisins, upon asses, which were driven 
before her. It was well that she had acted as she did ! For 
David, burning with rage at the ill return his goodness to 
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Nabal had met, was approaching with four hundred men, 
and was abeady hard by Carmel when she met him. No 
sooner had his uncouth band come up to her than she 
aUghted from her beast, made a profound obeisance, and 
greeted the angry bandit with the gentle words, " Lay all 
the guilt on me, my lord 1 But trouble not yourself about 
this worthless Nabal. For he is what he is named — a fool 
[nabal means ** fool "] . And I knew not of your message. 
And now, as Yahweh hves, who holds you back from staining 
your hands with blood, may all your enemies be as Nabal ! 
See, here is a present that your handmaid brings for your 
followers. Forgive my sin, for Yahweh will build you up a 
lasting house, because you wage his wars, and none can lay 
any evil to your charge. When anyone persecutes you, 
Yahweh shall hold your life safe in the band of the hving, 
but your enemies shall be swung round Hke a stone in the 
slinger's thong.^ And when Yahweh has fulfilled all his 
promises and made you prince of Israel, let not the thought 
that you have shed innocent blood rise up to trouble you 
and weigh down your heart ! And when Yahweh blesses 
you, then remember me ! " 

Her flattering words succeeded in their purpose, for 
David exclaimed at once : ** Praised be Yahweh who sent 
you to meet me ! A blessing on your courage ! A blessing 
on you for preventing me from shedding blood and becoming 
my own avenger ! For as sure as Yahweh lives, had you 
not met me here I would not have left a creature in Nabal's 
house ahve by morning.'* So saying, he accepted the present, 
and Abigail returned with the reassuring promise that none 
of her household should suffer any harm. 

When she returned, Nabal's feast — and a royal banquet 
it was ! — was at its height. He himself was dead drunk 
and noticed nothing. But in the morning when he had slept 

^ After an amended version. 
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it off and his wife told him what she had done the evening 
before, he almost died of vexation. Ten days afterwards 
** Yahweh smote Nabal, and he died." When David heard 
this he took it as a sign that Yahweh himseK had avenged 
his insult, and thanked his god all the more fervently for 
having prevented him from avenging himself. The single 
interview he had had with Abigail had made such a deep im- 
pression on him that he sent messengers at once to ask her 
in marriage. When she received his message she bowed 
down twice to the earth in grateful recognition of the honour 
he had shown her, and declared her readiness to accompany 
his messengers in the humble words : " I am ready. I will 
be the slave to wash the feet of my master's servants." 
Accompanied by five female slaves she followed David^s 
messengers, and became his wife. He also took to wife a 
certain Ahinoam of Jezreel — a place in the same neighbour- 
hood, most likely ; — ^but Saul had given his first wife Michal 
to a Benjamite of the name of Phalti. 

Thus did David and his men live by their swords, now 
protecting the flocks of their neighbours, now escorting 
merchants through the desert for a reward, and sometimes, 
doubtless, when driven by necessity, levying black mail on 
the district. It was a hard and anxious life. It is true that 
they seemed tolerably safe from i^ursuit, the place was so 
wild and mountainous, and the rocks so full of holes and 
caverns ; but after all, their Hves were in constant danger, 
for a price was set upon their heads. On one occasion, 
David all but fell into the hands of Saul, for the inhabitants 
of the desert of Ziph, in which he happened to be, had gone 
of their own accord to Saul and offered to guide his troops. 
Their perfect famiharity with all the lurking places in the 
neighbourhood made escape almost impossible. One by one 
they cut off all the passes, till at last the freebooters were so 
completely surrounded that only a single hill separated them 
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from their pursuers. They would inevitably have fallen 
into their hands had not sudden news of an incursion of 
Philistines compelled Saul to relinquish the pursuit for the 
moment. Hence this rock was called **the rock of the 
escape."^ 

But no sooner was Saul again at liberty than he collected 
three thousand picked warriors, and led them to the desert 
of Engedi to track out David. But this time he was to stay 
his pursuit for a very different reason from his last. He 
happened once to enter a cave for a moment, apart from his 
men. Little did he think that his life hung upon a thread, 
and that David was standing with his drawn sword behind 
him ! Yet so it was. Concealed in the ample cave was the 
whole band which he was pursuing. As soon as Saul had 
entered, David's men said to their chief, in signs more than 
in words, ** Now is the day on which Yahweh fulfils his 
promise and gives over your enemy to you. Do to him what 
you will.'* David rose and crept up to Saul — but only to 
cut off the hem of his outer garment. Thus Saul was 
spared; but as soon as he had gone on his way again no 
small discontent was expressed within the cavern. David 
was deeply moved. A host of conflicting emotions rushed 
through his soul. He had stood behind his enemy with his 
sword drawn. A single blow would have put an end to his 
own sufferings and those of his men. He had held back his 
hand, and it was still unstained by royal blood, Yahweh 
had preserved him from this sin ; but murmurs rose against 
him on every side. His men were profoundly dissatisfied. 
The life they led was so hard, and he might so easily have 
rescued them from it ! To all this he had but one answer, 
" God forbid that I should lay my hand upon the king ; for 
he is Yahweh's anointed ! " 

But Saul must know how little he really had to fear 

» 1 Samuel xxiii. 19-28. 
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from David. So the latter made all speed to follow him, 

called to him, and when he turned round bowed down in 

reverence to the earth. " Why do you give ear," he cried, 

" to the calumnies of those who say that I plot mischief 

against you ? Now you may see with your own eyes that it 

is not true. For in the cave hard by I might have killed 

you ; but I spared your life, for you are Yahweh's anointed. 

See, here is the hem of your mantle which I cut off. 

Acknowledge, then, my father, that I harbour no evil 

thoughts against you in my heart. May Yahweh judge 

between us I Is not the proverb true that says * From evil 

men come evil deeds ? ' At least there comes no plot against 

your hfe from me. Alas ! who am I that the King of Israel 

should chase me ? I am but a dead dog ! I am but a flea ! 

May Yahweh protect me against you I " Saul — ^passionate 

and impressible as he was — ^burst into tears when he heard 

these words. ** Is it really you David, my son ? ** he cried. 

** In truth you are a better man than I. You might have 

killed me and you did it not. The proverb says, * If a man 

meet his enemy in the way will he let him pass by unhurt ?^ 

but yet you spared me when Yahweh put me into your 

power. Now I am sure that you will be king after me, and 

that your family will keep the throne of Israel after you. 

Swear to me, then, that you will not root out my family 

when that time comes." David promised with an oath, and 

then each of them went his way, Saul to Gibeah and David 

to his cave in the desert. 

The statement that David returned to his place of con- 
cealment contrasts oddly with his solemn oath to Baal not 
to root out his posterity ; but then this certain knowledge on 
the part of Saul that David would succeed him on the throne 
is as incredible as that Jonathan, in whose mouth the same 
prophecy is put,^ should have foreseen the fswjt, or that David 

> See p. 354. 
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himseK should have known it. The narrator, who knew the 
actual result himseK, involuntarily assumed the same know- 
ledge on the part of the actors whom he brought upon the 
stage, without thinking of the false and impossible positions 
in which they would have been placed had they really had 
any such foreknowledge. 

The story that David once spared the life of Saul, when 
the latter was pursuing him, rests upon an old and appa- 
rently trustworthy tradition. It appears in another form as 
follows:^ 

When David was in the desert of Ziph, the inhabitants 
of the district promised Saul that they would hand him over 
to him, for they knew where he was hiding. With three 
thousand chosen men Saul xmdertook the expedition, and 
was soon encamped close by the spot where his enemy was 
to be found. But at night no sentinels were set to guard the 
camp, and David, who had learned from his spies where Saul 
was lying, managed to pass the barricades and approach his 
sleeping father-in-law. His cousin Abishai, Joab's brother, 
accompanied him on his perilous adventure. Saul lay 
quietly sleeping in the midst of his warriors. His lance was 
driven into the ground at his head. ** God has given your 
enemy into your hand," whispered Abishai. ** Shall I run 
him through with his own lance and pin him to the ground ? 
One blow will do it ! " But David held back his companion, 
who had already stretched out his hand to seize Saul's spear. 
" Do him no injury," he said, " for who would bring upon 
his head the guilt of slaying Yahweh's anointed ? As sure as 
Yahweh lives," he continued, " Yahweh will bring Saul into 
some calamity and his hour will come, in battle or some 
way else. But Yahweh forbid that I should lay my hand 
on him ! Take his spear and cruse of water with you, 
and let us go !" It was no sooner said than done. They 

^ 1 Samuel xxvi. 
Y 
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escaped from the camp unobserved, for ** a sleep of Yahweh " 
had come over Saul and his men. Then David took his 
stand upon a hill, prudently keeping a considerable distance 
between himself and the royal troops, and shouted till he 
waked the general Abner and all the people. " Who is it,** 
exclaimed Abner, "that dares to disturb the king ? *' "Why, 
Abner I '* answered David mockingly, " what a man you are ! 
Where is your like in Israel ? Why have you kept no better 
watch over the king ? There has been some one into ike 
camp to murder him ! By Yahweh you have done ill in not 
protecting the anointed of Yahweh better ! But now, send 
a soldier for the king's lance and water flask that lay at his 
head.'* Saul too had heard what passed, and recognised the 
voice of David in the darkness. ** Is not that you, my son 
David,** he cried. " It is, king,** was the reply. " Why 
do you persecute me thus 1 What evil have I done ? Nay, 
do but hear me ! If it is Yahweh himself who stirs you up 
against me, then propitiate him with a sacrifice. But if it 
is the work of men, may they be cursed by Yahweh, for they 
are driving me out of his heritage and forcing me to go else- 
where and to serve other gods. Oh, let not my blood be 
poured out before Yahweh*s face ! And, after all, what am 
I that Israel's king should pursue me ? I am but a partridge 
hunted on the hills!" Saul was completely melted, and 
replied, ** I have greatly erred. Come with me home. After 
what has now befallen me I can never injure you again.** But 
David did not think it prudent to comply. He begged Saul 
to send for the lance and the flask, and then went his way with 
the words, " Yahweh will reward every man for his deserts- 
I have shown that I, at least, wül do nothing against the 
anointed of Yahweh. As your life has been precious in my 
sight this day, so shall my life be precious to Yahweh, and 
he vnll rescue me in every time of need." Saul, on his side, 
took leave with the exclamation, "Blessed be thou, David, 
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my son ! It cannot be but that prosperity and power await, 
thee I " After this he returned to his home. 

It is evident that the writer gives his own interpretation 
of subsequent events in the last words he puts into the 
mouths of Saul and David. He believes that Yahweh 
protected David as a reward for his generous conduct 
towards Saul. In other respects this story is far more 
probable than the other. At any rate, it is much easier to 
form a definite conception of what is told us here. The two 
stories agree, however, in the main point. Not only do 
they both represent David as having spared the life of Saul, 
but they both attribute his doing so to his reverence for 
Yahweh's anointed. 

But although Saul was overcome for the moment by 
David's generosity, although the exile's friends pleaded his 
cause whenever they dared to do so, although Jonathan's 
words had doubtless great weight with his father at certain 
seasons, yet his suspicions constantly recurred, and fits of 
furious passion ever urged him on to form fresh plans of 
vengeance, and drew from his hps such dire curses on his 
disaffected subjects, above all on David and those who sup- 
ported him, that a permanent reconciliation was impossible. 
Saul continued to be David's enemy all his life. We cannot 
tell how long the fugitive maintained himself in the desert 
of Judah; but the period must certainly be counted by 
months rather than years. It would be hard enough for 
him to find sustenance for himself and his men even for a^ 
few months. And then the sword was ever hanging over 
his head. How easily some traitor might make interest 
with the' king by betraying him ! If Saul was really 
determined to seize him, he was sure to succeed, sooner or 
later. So he was compelled at last, though sore against his 
will, to leave his country and throw himself into the arms of 
the Philistines — ^the only neighbouring people capable of 
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defending him. Accordingly he crossed the border and 
made his way to Gath, where he placed himself at the 
service of King Achish. When Saul heard of this he was 
obhged to relinquish all intention of pursuing him farther. 

We shall soon return to David, in the land of the 
Philistines ; bat first we must speak of the last days of 
Saul. 

Chapter XXX. 

THE LAST HOURS OF SAUL. 

1 Samuel XXVIIL 3-25, XXXL ^ 

THIS is the account given us of Saul's last hours and 
death : — 
Some months after the time of pubhc mourning for the 
death of Samuel had come to an end, the PhiHstines brought 
their troops into the field again and pitched at Shunem, 
while Saul took up his position on the hills of Gilboa. But 
when he saw the hostile army his courage failed him for the 
first time in his life. He longed for an oracle to restore his 
confidence as to the result of the battle ; but, alas ! his 
desire could not be satisfied, for Yahweh refused to answer 
him. In vain the dreamers lay upon the consecrated spots, 
for the deity would not reveal himseK to them. The priest 
could gain no glimpse into the future by urim and thummim. 
None of the prophets were inspired, and the music of the 
harp and the rumbling of the drum alike failed to bring 
down the spirit of Yahweh upon them. Clearly the god was 
unpropitious, and no sacrifice availed to procure his favour. 
The thought weighed upon the heart of Saul like lead. He 
saw fear in the looks of the followers, and on the faces of 
some of those lifeguards who had refused to slay the priests 
of Yahweh he read the thought, " This is what it has 

' 1 Cliraiuclefl x. 
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brought us to ! '' At last he could bear it no longer, and 
determined to learn the future, let it cost what it might ! So 
he asked some of the friends whom he trusted most whether 
they could find out a witch for him. 

Find out a witch for Saul to consult ! Then has it come 
to this ? Was it not Saul who, in very zeal for Yahweh, 
persecuted the practisers of heathen arts even to death ? 
And is he now brought so low that he himself calls magic to 
his aid ? 

His followers can find a witch for him. North of Gilboa, 
between it and Tabor, lay Endor. In one of the houses of 
this place, or perhaps in a cave hard by, lived such a woman 
as they wanted. On hearing this, Saul, accompanied by 
two of his faithful servants, went to the spot by night, and 
in disguise. He asked the witch to consult her soothsaying 
spirit for him, and to call up from the grave the dead man 
whom he should name to her. At first the woman hesitated 
to comply, for Saul had forbidden the practice of witchcraft 
upon pain of death ; but when the stranger swore an oath 
by Yahweh that she should suffer no harm if she granted 
his request, she consented, and asked him who the dead 
man was that he wished her to bring up from the world 
below. ** Samuel," answered he. 

Then the woman began to prepare her charms and to 
mutter her incantations,^ retiring for the purpose, it would 
seem, into a separate room, or behind a partition that 
marked off a portion of the cave by the mouth of a cleft in 
the rock, supposed to be a passage to the world below. 
Suddeiüy she shrieked aloud, "You have deceived me! 
You are Saul himself 1 " ** Fear not," answered the king, 
deeply moved, ** but tell me what you see." ** A spirit is 
rising from the depth," answered she. " What is he like ?" 
asked Saul again. " An old man wrapped in a mantle," 

* Compare Isaiah yiii 19, zxix. 4. 
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said the witch. Then Saul perceived that it was Samuel, 
and overcome with awe he bowed down twice to do him 
homage. And lo I a voice as from the grave fell upon hi^ 
ear, and Samuel asked, " Why have you broken my rest in 
the grave ? Why have you brought me here ? " ** Because 
I am in sore distress," groaned Satd, ** for the Philistines 
wage war against me, and Yahweh answers me not — ^neither 
by prophets nor by dreams. So I have called on you for 
help. Tell me what I am to do." But he fell to the ground, 
and his soul died within him, when he heard the words, 
"Why do you question me, when Yahweh has departed from 
you and has taken the side of your neighbour David ?^ For 
Yahweh gives to him the kingdom that he takes from you, 
according to my words. This day does Yahweh requite you 
for your disobedience in the war with Amalek, when you 
refused to execute his wrath. And for your sin Yahweh gives 
up Israel into the hand of the Philistines, and — ^to-morrow 
you and your sons shall be with me." 

The apparition vanished, and Saul lay stretched upon 
the ground. Terror had laid hold upon his heart, and 
Samuel's words had crushed him utterly. Moreover he had 
eaten nothing, through sheer anxiety, all the last day and 
night. The witch now tried to bring him to himself again. 
" My king," she said, " I have risked my very life to grant 
your wish. , And now do you, in your turn, grant my 
request, and eat and drink something before you go." He 
long refused, but at last he yielded to the persistent en- 
treaties of his followers and accepted the woman's urgent 
invitation. He rose from the ground, and sat down upon 
her bed. She hastened to slaughter her fatted calf, prepared 
the meat, baked some unleavened bread, and set the repast 
before Saul and his attendants, who ate of what she had 
prepared and then went on their way. 

^ After an amended version. 
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Next day the Philistines began the attack, and put the 
Israelites to flight. The hills were soon covered with the 
bodies of the slain. Saul and his chosen band still manfully 
held their own; but one by one the king's three sons, 
Jonathan, Abinadab, and Melchishuah fell. Saul himseK 
still struck down all who came within his reach. But at last 
a band of the enemy's archers drew near; their arrows 
whistled through the air, and the royal hero fell — ^pierced 
through the bowels.^ He felt that he was mortally wounded, 
and cried to his shield-bearer, " Draw your sword and run 
me through, that the uncircumcised may not come and mock 
me." But his attendant stood appalled, and dare not raise 
his hand to strike him. Upon this Saul mustered all the 
little strength he had still left, and, with the weapon he held 
in his hand, gave himself his own death-blow. His shield- 
bearer would not survive his master, and fell upon his own 
sword. 

Thus did Saul die a hero's death ; but it was a fearful 
hour for Israel. The army was utterly defeated. The 
neighbouring cities were deserted, for terror of the Philistines, 
and soon fell into the power of the enemy. Next day the 
victors, searching the battle-field for plunder, vented their 
rage on the lifeless bodies of Saul and of his sons. They cut 
off their heads, stripped the armour from their bodies, and 
bore these trophies of victory through all their cities with 
shouts of triumph, as a grateful spectacle to their gods and 
to their countrymen. Finally they hung up the arms as 
a consecrated gift in the temple of their goddess Astarte, 
while the headless trunks were nailed to the wall of the 
Israelitish city of Beth-shan, hard by the battle-field. 

Thus even an honourable burial would have been denied 
to Saul and to his sons, had not the gratitude of faithful 
subjects secured them from this last indignity. On the 

^ After an amended version of 1 Samuel xxxi. 3 and 1 Chronicles x. 3. 
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other side of the Jordan, opposite Beth-shan, lay Jabesh. 
Saul's first great feat of arms had been the rescue of this 
city ; and when the men of Jabesh heard what the Philistines 
had done to the body of their benefactor, it was more than 
they could bear. All their fighting men set off by night, 
crossed the Jordan, took down the corpses of Saul and his 
sons, and bore them hurriedly back to their own city. There 
they burned the bodies, apparently to secure them from any 
further outrage, and buried the bones under the terebinth of 
Jabesh. Then they observed a fast of seven days. 
Such was the end of Saul. 

To understand this story we must try to form a clear 
conception of the ideas entertained by the ancient IsraeUtes 
concerning the lot of man beyond the grave. They had not 
yet conceived the hope of a continued life, or a return to life, 
after death. This seems very strange to us. For it is 
difficult for us to conceive of an earnest living piety united 
with the belief that all is over with man the moment he has 
breathed his last. We have grown so familiar with the idea 
that our better self survives that we are apt to think it 
inseparable from true religion. It is indeed very closely 
connected with it, and in fact grows out of it. Hence we 
often find expressions used by the Israelitish psalmists so 
full of joyful self-surrender to God and cheerful hope for the 
future that they seem to us almost necessarily to imply the 
expectation of a future life. Bead the following outpouring 
of soul, for instance :^ 

God is our refuge and our strength, 
A help that fails not in time of trouble. 

Therefore we fear not, though the earth should swing, 
And the mountains tremble in the midst of the sea. 

» Psalm xlvL 1—3, 7. 
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Let the foaming waters roar, 

Let the mountains rock when the sea rages ; 
Yet Yahweh of hosts is with us, 

Our fortress is Jacob's god. 

The same spiiit is breathed by the following song, in- 
correctly ascribed to David : ^ 

Yahweh, thou art my god ! 

Thee do I seek. 
My soul thirsts after thee. 

My flesh yearns toward thee. 
As a parched land. 

As a thirsty, waterless, plain ! 
I long to see thy power and glory 

As I have seen thee in thy sanctuary. 
Because thy favour is better than life 

My lips shall praise thee, 
I will bless thee as long as I Hve, 

I will lift my hands in thy name. 
As though with the richest banquet, even so my soul 
is satisfied ; 

Therefore my mouth shall praise thee with joyful 
lips. 
I think of thee in my bed ; 

Of thee in the watches of night. 
For thou art my help ; 

In the shadow of thy wings I rejoice. 
My soul hangs upon thee. 

For thy right hand upholds me. 

What a depth and earnestness of spiritual life breathes 
through these songs I Can such poets have beUeved, we 
ask involuntarily, that when they fell under the sword of 

* Psalm Ixiii. 1—8. 
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their foes, or perished in a storm, or died of some disease, 
this life with God was at an end for ever ? Was such the 
belief of the holy man who sang :^ 

When my heart was bitter [because of the prosperity 
of the godless] 

And my soul disturbed, 
I was ignorant as a brute, 

As a senseless thing before thee. 
For I am always with thee ; 

Thou hast taken me by the right hand. 
Thou wilt guide me with thy counsel 

And afterwards lead me to glory. 
I have none but thee in heaven, 

I desire none other on earth ! 
Though my body and soul shall fail, 

My rock and eternal heritage is God. 
For behold ! they perish who are far from thee. 

Thou rootest out those who fall off from thee. 
But for me it is joy to be near to God ; 

I set my trust on my lord, on Yahweh, 

And will speak of all thy works. 

What wonder if Christians have seen in such lines as 
these the expression of the hope of immortal life, and, 
interpreting them in this sense, have made use of them as 
hymns ? Assuredly the piety that speaks through them has 
already overcome the fear of death, and must unconsciously 
lead up to the hope of everlasting life. But all this does not 
remove the fact that these same psalmists had no expecta- 
tion of anything deserving the name of life after death. 

The opinions of the Israelites concerning the state of the 
dead underwent no great alteration for ages, and remained 
almost unchanged till within the last two centuries before 

> Paalm Ixxüi. 21-27. 
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our era. We need therefore have no hesitation in calling 
witnesses to these behefs from different periods, widely 
separated from each other in time, for in substance all 
antiquity was at one upon this point. 

In the behef of the Israelite, then, deep down below the 
earth, nay "under the sea and its inhabitants,"^ lay the 
realm of shadows, also known as " the abyss " and 
** destruction." It was sometimes confounded, involuntarily 
and very naturally, with the grave, from which, however, it 
is essentially distinct. The name of this place is the word 
so incorrectly translated ** hell " in our authorised version. 
It was — 

" A land of darkness and deathHke shade, 
A land as black as night, 
Where all is pitch dark and confusion. 
Where noon-day is as black as the night. "^ 

• 

In this kingdom of the dead " there is no action, nor un- 
derstanding, nor knowledge, nor wisdom;"^ God's wonders 
are unknown in that land of darkness and oblivion ; * eternal 
silence reigns there ;^ and to glorify God is impossible.^ 
Thus a poet writes : ^ 

Deliver my life, Yahweh ! 

And save me for thy mercies' sake ! 
For after death none think of thee. 

And who shall praise thee in the realm of the dead ? 

A prophet might now and then speak as though the dead 
could rise,® or as though the shades had some remembrance 
of their former lives, and could even recognise those that 
joined them;® but this was only the language of poetic 

» Job xxvL 5, 6. * Job x. 21, 22. • Ecclesiaetes ix. 10. 

* Psahn Ixxxviii. 12. * Fsalm xciv. 17. 

• Paalm IxxxviiL 10—12, cxv. 17. ^ Psalm vi. 4, 6. 

® Isaiah xxvi. 19 ; Ezekiel xxxvil 1—14. • Isaiah xi7. 10. 
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imagery, and, as the passages already quoted show, it by no 
means proves that the Israelites seriously ascribed such 
powers to the inhabitants of the shadow-land. Again, the 
story of Saul and the witch at Endor makes Samuel speak 
just as he would have done when alive, but this only shows 
that the Israelites, like the ancient Greeks, believed in the 
possibility of restoring a kind of momentary life and con- 
sciousness to the shades, by means of magic. It by no 
means follows that they believed these shades to be always 
possessed of conscious life and memory. 

The Israelite's belief in the justice of God and the recom- 
pense of virtue and vice stood in no kind of connection with 
his conception of the land of shadows. He did not think of 
a man's condition after death as in any degree dependent 
upon his conduct during life. The realm of the dead was 
**the place where all mortals meet together."^ If the same 
lot sometimes befals the righteous and the wicked even 
here,* far more is the state of all the same in the land 
of shadows.^ " Every man goes to join the dead. For 
who is there that escapes ? While there is life there 
is hope ; and a living dog is better than a dead lion. For 
the living know that they will die, but the dead know 
nothing at all. And they have no reward any more, for 
the memory of them has perished. And their love and 
their hate and their envy have long since vatiished, and to 
all eternity they have no share any more in all that is done 
beneath the sun."* In the same way the writer of this 
story of the witch makes the pious Samuel say to the king, 
whom he looks upon as forsaken of God, ** To-morrow shall 
you and your sons be with me 1 " 

In short, the condition of the dead may be indicated in a 
single word. Though God's eye, according to the outpourings 

» Job XXX. 23. • Ecclesiastes ix. 2. * Job iii. 16—19. 

* Eccleoastes ix. 3b— 6. 
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of the poets, reaches even to the realm of shades,^ yet " he 
thinks of its inhabitants no more, and they are cut off from 
his hand."^ 

The behef was general in ancient times that certain 
persons understood the art of calling up shades from the 
realms of the dead. Amongst the Israehtes this belief was 
not confined to a few ignorant and therefore specially 
superstitious individuals, but, as far as we can make out, it 
was universal. It is true that Samuel and Saul persecuted 
these charmers of the dead or necromancers^ and forbade the 
practice of their arts, but this was not due to any disbeUef 
in the powers of such witches and magicians, but to the idea 
that their arts were heathenisL' But when once these 
practices had been condemned a great step had been made 
towards the discovery that they rested on the self-deception 
of a heated imagination or the deceit of dehberate imposture.^ 

In the story of the interview with the witch at Endor, 
we find ourselves, to a large extent, at any rate, in an 
atmosphere of fiction. It is impossible to form any reason- 
able and credible conception of what occurred. It has 
often been suggested that this woman was an impostor, 
that she recognised Saul by his promise that no harm should 
befal her, and that she was a good ventriloquist and imitated 
Samuel's voice — for it deserves notice that no one but the 
woman herself sees the shade. On this supposition it wotdd 
be natural enough for her to put a gloomy prophecy into the 
mouth of Samuel, for she knew the position in which things 
stood, and might well suppose that when the leader was in 
such a frame of mind as that of Saul the army was almost 
certain to be defeated. In this way some of the main features 
of the story are made to appear credible. But, as whole, 

* Job xxvi 5, 6 ; Proverbs xv. 11 ; Psabns cxxxix. 8. 
' Psalm Ixxxviil 5. » See pp. 273, 274. * See pp. 39--41. 
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it is still unexplained. For it is quite clear that the writer 
himself intended nothing of the kind suggested, but firmlj 
believed in the reahty of Samuel's appearance, or at any 
rate found nothing absurd in the idea. He intended to 
represent Samuel, even after his death, as having once more 
called the past to the memory of Saul. He believed in 
necromancy just as completely as the writer of the legend of 
Joseph believed in the significance of dreams.* The fictitious 
character of the narrative is further evident from its miüdng 
Samuel predict the result of the battle in such detail: 
** To-morrow shall you and your sons be with me I " This, 
at least, no enchantress, however sagacious, could have 
known beforehand. Moreover this story contains a reference 
to that of Saul's rejection by Yahweh ; and since we saw 
reason to reject that as untrustworthy' the historical charac- 
ter of this falls with it. The writer evidently regarded Saul's 
tragic end as a manifestation of the avenging justice of Yah- 
weh, who now exacted the penalty of former disobedience. 
But he did not reflect that even pious kings had often met 
with mournful deaths, and that many good and noble heroes 
had lost their hves on the battle-field. 

Is there no truth at all in the story then ? Is it not 
true, at least, that Saul in his despair sought aid et a 
necromancer ? This is a very difficult question. The 
writer believed in magic himself, and would not think it any 
great enormity in Saul to have recourse to a witch when 
Yahweh would help him no longer. Such a course would 
appear to him quite natural. He intends the real stress of 
his narrative to fall upon the truth of the prediction v(iiieh 
he puts into the mouth of Samuel. For Samuel himself, 
the judge whom Saul had superseded, the messenger of Ch>d 
who had foretold his fall, once more to appear in perBon and 
repeat his threats on the very eve of their fulfilment, Wronld 

» See Vol I., pp. 269-272. »Seep.321flE. \ 
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appear to the writer a most telling and impressive incident. 
And to secure this Samuel must rise from his grave, and 
therefore Saul must apply to a witch to raise him. On 
the other hand, it is far from impossible that Saul, in his 
despair, was really driven to a means of learning the future 
which he had himself condemned, though he no more 
thought of denying its efficacy than did any of his contem- 
poraries. 

Our final estimate of Saul will be but Httle affected 
whether we accept or reject this journey to Endor as a fact. 
For a single despairing action is no great evidence against a 
man. Saul excites our deepest interest. Hardly anywhere else 
in the Bible do we feel that the hero of a tragedy has passed 
before us so strongly as in the history of Saul. Of noble 
form and fiery spirit, religious by nature and inspired by a 
heartfelt love of his people, courageous and enterprising, 
he rose as Israel's deliverer and as a zealous servant of 
Yahweh. But this friend of Samuel, who vindicates the 
severity of the rehgious laws, builds altars to Yahweh, 
strives to exterminate the Canaanites, and chastises all 
heathen practices, gradually becomes such a bitter foe of 
Yahweh's messengers that one who finds himself in company 
where he is utterly out of place «omes to be called a " Saul 
among the prophets." Gradually all the powers of his 
impulsive and commanding spirit became the slaves of 
suspicion and hatred, till, in the murder of the priests of 
Nob, and the stubborn persecution of David, we see what 
the man had by slow degrees become ! 

Like everyone else who degenerates morally, Saul had 
himself to blame for his fall, for he had failed to bridle his 
imruly passions. But there are many extenuating circum- 
stances in his case. "We have seen abeady^ that he was torn 
two ways by the dictates of poHtical sagacity on the one hand 

» See pp. 328, 329, 339, 340. 
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whicli urged him to compromise and trim the question of 
Israel's relations with the heathen, and by his own con- 
science on the other which drove him to the uncom- 
j)romising zeal that speaks in deeds of blood. Even 
when a man is mistaken in his conception of what God 
demands from him, he never grows better by silencing his 
conscience and listening to the dictates of prudence. But 
neither are the prophets and their party altogether free from 
the guilt of Saul's degeneracy. Fanatics are difficult to 
work with. As soon as Samuel's friends perceived that 
Saul was no longer their tool in everything, they began to 
oppose him; for the least hesitation in maintaining Yah- 
weh's fiercest ordinances was in their eyes desertion of his 
cause. It was not -without reason, therefore, that Saul grew 
so suspicious. His belief, for instance, that the priests of 
Yahweh were assisting David, was certainly not unfounded. 
Priests, nazarites, and prophets alike desired the downfall 
of the ruling prince, and surely many of them had already 
fixed their eyes in eager expectation upon Jesse's son, and 
hoped that he would make a better king than Saul. 



Chapter XXXI. 

DAVID AT ZIKLAG AND AT HEBRON. 

1 Samcel XXVII. 5-XXVIII. 2, XXIX, XXX ; 2 Samuel 

I. 1— V. 3. 

WHEN last we spoke of David ^ he and his troop had 
just entered the service of Achish, king of Gath, 
because they could no longer maintain themselves upon 
Saul's territory. We shall now see something of David's 
life as a vassal of the Phihstines. 3ut first I must just 
mention another story ,^ which tells us that David sought 

» See pp. 371, 372. • 1 Samuel xxl 10—15. 
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refuge with Achisli when first he fled from Saul. No 
sooner had he come to Gath, the story goes on to say, than 
he was instantly recognised by the courtiers of Achish, who 
told their prince that this was " the king of the land," the 
man in whose honour the women had sung — 

** Saul has laid his thousands low, 
But David his ten thousands." 

So when David saw that he was recognised, he pretended to 
be mad, and was therefore driven away by the king. This 
story is a string of improbabihties. In the first place a 
Philistine city could only be the very last refuge of a man in 
David's circumstances. In the next place, how could he 
have imagined for a single moment that he would not be 
recognised at Gath ? And lastly, the Philistines can scarcely 
have been so stupid as to be taken in by so dull a trick ! 
The origin of the story is not known. It may possibly 
have been intended to supersede other traditions with refer- 
ence to David's stay with Achish, and thus to wash out a 
stain from his memory. 

These other traditions we still possess, though they do 
not appear to come much nearer the truth than the one we 
have given. They represent David as having been guilty of 
the grossest cruelty and deception in his anxiety to make his 
own life and that of his followers as safe as possible. To seek 
favour at the court of Achish meant to become the subject of 
his people's enemy ; and since hostihties between the Phihs- 
tines and IsraeHtes never ceased, David would certainly be 
required to turn his arms against Ins own countrymen. Indeed 
he might be expected to prove his fidelity to his new lord by 
displaying special zeal in this war. But by doing so he would 
have broken with his people for ever, and he loved them too 
well to be prepared for this. So in order that he might remain 
in the land of the Phihstines, without being compelled to 
z 
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injure his own people, lie begged Achish to assign some pro- 
vincial toTvn to him and to his men as a residence, for it was 
not fitting, he said, that he should remain in the capital. 
Achish, who seems to have been very credulous, approved 
of the suggestion, and assigned the town of Ziklag to him. 
From this place David made frequent marauding expeditions. 
Many of his turbulent followers were probably incapable of 
any occupation except that of bandits, and could not have 
been kept quiet without some such employment. But 
we are told that David never turned his arms against 
his own countrymen, but always attacked and plundered 
some district south of the land of the PhiHstines, where 
the aUies of this people, and the enemies of Israel, were 
settled. And when he came to pay his respects to Achish 
and offer him a portion of the booty, Achish would ask 
whether he had been making another raid, and David 
would answer that he had been attacking the men of Judah, 
or their allies the Jerahmeelites and Kenites. To prevent 
his treachery from being exposed by fugitives, he used to 
slaughter all the inhabitants of the villages he plundered, 
without exception. This murderous precaution, coupled 
with the thinness of the population of those regions and 
the difficulty of communication, was so successful that for 
sixteen months the truth did not leak out. Achish had 
perfect conüdence in his vassal, for he beheved his false- 
hoods, and therefore imagined that he had made all friend- 
ship with his own people impossible for ever. 

This story is in the highest degree improbable. Even 
on the supposition that no Philistines ever joined David on 
his expeditions,, that Achish never required him to take part 
in his own operations, and that none of his men ever 
betrayed him, it is still incredible that for more than a year 
the route taken by David, the ravages he committed in the 
district south of PhUistia, and the continued prosperity of 
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the tribes he professed to have attacked and conquered, could 
have escaped notice. It is clear that if the writer really 
knew anything of David's life at Ziklag, he desired to 
conceal it ; and we are therefore left almost entirely to our 
own conjectures in endeavouring to fill up the period 
between David's flight to Achish and the events we shall 
now relate. 

When the war between the Philistines and the Israel- 
ites broke out with renewed violence, David's position 
became very difficult. For Achish summoned him to^the 
field, together with his other subjects, and placed such 
implicit reliance in his professions of attachment that he 
actually made him captain of his lifeguard. But fortunately 
for David, Achish had not sole command of the army. The 
Philistine cities, Gath, Ekron, Askelon, Ashdod, and Gaza, 
which appear to have formed a sort of confederacy, were all 
governed by kings, and each of the five princes enjoyed 
equal rights with his fellows. Now when the allies of 
Achish noticed David and his men at the muster, they 
asked, "What are these Hebrews here for?" Achish 
answered that this was David, Saul's former subject, and 
that he had now been living in his territory for about a year 
without ever giving him the slightest cause of suspicion. But 
the other princes were distrustful, and insisted on Achish 
sending David back ; for they thought he might seize this 
opportunity of reinstating himself in Saul's favour by 
turning his arms against them in the thick of the battle. 
They felt no confidence in the man who had been celebrated 
in song as having " struck ten thousands down." 

It was by no means a pleasant task for Achish, to have 
to inform the haughty warrior that his good faith was 
suspected, and that he could not be allowed to take part in 
the battle. He delivered his message with a profusion of 
apologies. David assumed a lofty tone, and inquired with 
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an fur of injured pride what offence he had committed that 
he should be deemed unworthy of fighting with the enemies 
of his lord. Upon this, Achish, fearing that he might seek 
some opportunity to take revenge, did his very best to pacify 
him, and assured him that he himself had unlimited confi- 
dence in him. So, while the Philistines advanced to the 
plain of Jezreel, David returned to Ziklag, which he reached 
once more three days after he had left it. 

Here a terrible shock awaited him. A tribe of Amale- 
kit^, taking advantage of the absence of the fighting men, 
had fallen upon the city, plundered it and set it on fire. 
They were more humane than David, however, and had not 
murdered any of the women and children, but had carried 
them all off as captives. As David's men stood by the ruins 
of their homes and thought of their wives and children, they 
burst into passionate cries of woe, and then, with the want 
of fairness characteristic of undisciplined natures in distress, 
they threw aU the blame upon their leader, and began to 
mutter something about stoning him i David saw all, and 
was hard put to it ; but the thought of Yahweh, his mighty 
helper, supported him. He ordered the priest Abiathar to 
attend him instantly with the ephod. As soon as he was 
ready David asked Yahweh whether he should pursue the 
robbers ? His god encouraged him to do so, and he set off 
at once with his six hundred men. But before long one- 
third of his force became so weary that they had to be left 
behind with the baggage near the stream of Besor. The 
remaining four hundred continued the pursuit. On their 
way they came upon an Egyptian slave of one of the Amale- 
kites. His master had left him behind because he was sick, 
and he was lying half dead upon the ground when they 
found him ; this Egyptian put them on the track. That 
same evening they overtook the Amalekites, who were care- 
lessly enjoying themselves over their booty. They fell upon 
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them and put them all to the sword, except four hundred, 
who mounted thehr camels and effected an escapa A great 
quantity of cattle, sheep, and camels, together with all the 
prisoners, fell into the hands of David's men ; so when 
they found that they had not to bewail the loss of a single 
member of their families, their sentiments towards their 
leader were completely reversed. They drove the cattle 
before them, shouting in triumph " Here is David's spoil ! " 
and his authority was more firmly established than ever. 

He made a good use of his power when the four hundred 
who had followed him to the fight met the two hundred that 
had been left behind wearied out. For a dispute arose about 
the booty, some of the four hundred being unwilling to allow 
the two hundred any share in it at all. But David silenced 
them at once, and established a rule (which was observed by 
the IsraeHtes ever afterwards) that those who went out to 
battle and those who defended the baggage should have 
equal shares of the booty. Thus David returned in triumph 
to Ziklag. 

On the third day after his return from pursuing the 
robbers a certain man came to Zudag, with his garments 
rent, and inquired for David. As soon as he was brought 
into his presence he prostrated himself in reverence before 
him, and waited for the famous warrior to give him leave to 
speak. "Whence do you come?" asked David. I have 
escaped from the army of Israel," he repUed. Escaped I 
David sprang to his feet in consternation when he heard 
that single word that said so much. " What do you mean ? 
Speak out I " he hurriedly exclaimed. His anxious fore- 
bodings were but too well confirmed, for the stranger an- 
swered, ** The army has fled. The slaughter was great. 
Saul and his son Jonathan are slain." David could scarcely 
believe his ears. The news was too terrible I Might it not 
after all be false? " How do you know/' he asked, "thai 
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Satil and Jonathan aie slain ?** Upon width tiie oHier UM 
him how he had happened to be crossing Movmt Güboa, and 
had there seen Sanl leaning npon his spear, and the horsemen 
of the foe hard by. Sanl, said he, had called to him, and had 
said, '' Slay me, for I am seized with cramp,^ and cannot defend 
myself, though I am still fully aUve." He had granted the re- 
quest, for he knew that Saul could not surrive his defeat. "And 
see ! ** he concluded, " here are his armlets and the crown 
that was on his head. I have brought them to my lord.' 
On hearing these words David rent his clothes, and all his 
companions followed his example. They spent the whole 
day weeping and fasting, because Saul and Jonathan and 
the army of Yahweh and the whole house of Israel were 
smitten by the sword. In the evening, when the violence of 
the shock was in a measure passed, David sent for the mes- 
senger again, and asked, ** Whence are you ?" Hardly had 
he answered, ** I am a stranger, an Amalekite,'' when David 
thundered forth the words, ^* And you dared to raise a hand 
against Yahweh's anointed I " A single word to one of his 
followers was enough, and the Amalekite fell dead upon the 
ground. He richly deserved his fate — at least, if most of his 
story was invented* for the sake of gaining David's favour. 
Over his body David pronounced the words, " You have 
drawn the sentence upon yourself, for you declared with 
your own mouth that you had slain Yahweh's anointed ! " 

The dirge in which David afterwards expressed his grief, 
we have already given in full as a striking testimony to the 
character of Saul.^ 

David must have received the news of the death of Saul 
with very mingled feelings. A certain joy, or at least a 
sense of relief, at the thought that he was delivered from his 
mortal foe, must surely have mingled with the grievous 

* After an amended version. * See the last chapter. 

*See])p, 319, 320. 
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thought that his father-in-law, the deliverer of Israel, the 
glorious hero, the anointed of Yahweh, had met with so sad 
an end. But, whatever feelings were uppermost in his 
heart, no one can blame him for taking immediate advantage 
of Saul's death to relieve himself and his men from the 
critical position in which they were placed as subjects of the 
Philistine. The booty he had just seized from the Amale- 
Idtes now stood him in good stead, for it enabled him at 
once to send rich presents to the elders of most of the cities 
of Judah, and when he had thus prepared the way he lost 
no time in setting out at the head of his men, under the 
sanction of the oracle, for Hebron, the chief city of Judah. 
Here he was well received by the inhabitants, and before 
long deputies arrived from all parts of the south country, 
and anointed him King of Judah. This readiness to receive 
him was no doubt due in part to disaffection towards Saul, 
and to his own fame as a warrior ; but what carried most 
weight was the fact that he was a JudsBan, whereas Saul was 
a Benjamite, for in ancient times tribal relationships were 
always held in great consideration. 

David naturally lost no time in attempting to extend his 
newly-acquired power. He therefore sent an embassy to 
the men of Jabesh in Gilead, who had shown their gratitude 
to Saul by burying his body at the risk of their own lives. 
David's message was well calculated to win them for his 
cause. He thanked them for the fidelity they had shown to 
Saul, and urged them to be of good courage, though their lord 
was dead; for he himself had been anointed king by the men 
of Judah. Whether the men of Jabesh felt inclined to range 
themselves under his banner we do not know ; for, at any 
rate, no immediate action could have been taken by them, 
since the greater part of the tribes of Israel remained faithful 
to the house of Saul. This was principally due to the 
influence of Abner, who acknowledged Saul's son Ishbaal 
(commonly called Ishbosheth) as king. 
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Ishbaal himself appears to have been a man of feeble 
character, but his courageous cousin, Abner, gave some 
strength to his throne. Abner's first enterprise was an 
attempt to expel David by force of arms and to reduce 
Judah to obedience ; but his hope of surprising him was dis- 
appointed at the outset, for David's general, Joab, met Abner 
as far north as Gibeon. Both the captains hesitated to give 
the sign of battle and shed the blood of their brothers, and 
at last Abner proposed that the matter should be decided 
by a combat of picked champions. To this Joab assented, 
and twelve warriors from each side joined in the combat, 
but without bringing things any nearer to a settlement, for 
all the twenty-four were slain. From this event the place, 
which was near Gibeon, received the name of " the field of 
the tournament." The two armies were so much excited 
by the spectacle of this combat that it was impossible to 
restrain them any longer. A regular pitched battle was 
soon raging, and in the end Abner's troops were defeated, 
and left the field in disordered flight. Amongst David's 
men three of his cousins^ especially distinguished themselves. 
They are always called after their mother, **the sons of 
Zeruiah," and their names were Joab, Abishai, and Asahel. 
Now the last named of these, young and swift of foot " like 
a wild roe," was bent on slaying the valiant Abner and 
taking his armour as spoil. When Abner noticed the 
obstinacy with which the reckless lad pursued him, he 
stopped short and, gazing through the gathering twihght, 
cried " Is not that Asahel ?" " It is," answered his swift- 
footed assailant. " Then turn to the right or left," said the 
magnanimous warrior, as he pursued his way once more, 
" be content with the spoil of one of my followers ! " 
** Never," answered Asahel, and continued to pursue him. 
Once again Abner turned to warn him. ** Stand back," he 

' 1 Cliroiucles ii. 16. 
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cried to the fool-hardy boy. *' Why "will you make me slay 
you ? How can I ever look Joab in the face again ? *' But 
Asahel persisted. Abner, perhaps rather to keep him off 
than to kill him, made a thrust at him with the sharpened 
butt of his spear. But the shaft pierced Asahel through and 
through, and he fell down dead. All the warriors of David's 
army who came up to the corpse stood still beside it and 
went no further. But meanwhile Joab and Abishai con- 
tinued the pursuit. At sunset Abner rallied his troops and 
drew them up in close file upon a hill not far from Gibeon. 
There they awaited their pursuers, and when Joab drew near 
Abner cried out, " Let there be a truce between us ! You 
know that desperate men are dangerous ! Order your troops 
to pursue their brethren no further.*' **By God! " answered 
Joab, " had you not spoken thus we would not have stayed 
the pursuit till morning I "^ The two armies then separated 
and went each upon its way. Abner and his men marched 
the whole night, to Jericho, across the Jordan, and finally 
to Mahanaim. Their losses were three hundred. Joab, on 
the other hand, who had only lost eighteen men besides 
Asahel, returned to Hebron, which he reached at daybreak. 

Of course, the relations between David and Ishbaal 
continued to be hostile, though we do not read of any other 
battles. Meanwhile David steadily extended his power. 
This result was no doubt partially due to his marriage with 
a daughter of the King of Geshur, a district of Syria;* but 
the great point in his favour was the feeble character of his 
rival, whose throne must stand or fall with the fidelity of 
his general, Abner. Abner alone restrained the subjects of 
Ishbaal from deserting him and recognising David as 
their king. But he soon perceived how indispensable he was 
to his master, became ever more and more overbearing, and 
at last went so far as to enter on an intrigue with Eizpah» 

> After an amended version. * 2 Samuel iii. 3. 
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one of Saul's concubines. This was high treason, but when 
Ishbaal reproved him for his conduct Abner only made 
him feel his dependence more distinctly than ever. Such a 
state of things could not last. Abner's contempt for his 
sovereign finally induced him to pave the way for the revolt 
of the Israelites, and to enter into negotiations with David. 
In order to give Abner a suitable pretext for visiting Hebron 
in person, David sent messengers to Ishbaal to demand 
the return of his former wife, Saul's daughter Michal, who 
had been given to another husband when he fled. Ish- 
baal, no doubt at Abner's instigation, granted the re- 
quest, had Michal brought from the house of her husband, 
and, to the intense grief of the latter, sent her to David. 
How Httle women were considered in those days ! Abner 
escorted Michal to Hebron, and took the opportunity of 
coming to an understanding with David and then returned, 
together with his followers, suspecting no evil. But Joab, 
who had come in from a raid 'shortly before Abner departed, 
took David severely to task for his simplicity in placing so 
much confidence in Abner, sent messengers affcer the latter 
to call him back, and then, with the help of his brother 
Abishai, treacherously murdered him. Had not Abner 
slain Asahel ? And must not his blood be avenged ? 
Besides this, Joab doubtless feared in his heart that Abner 
would overshadow him, and finally push him aside. This 
is the first example of the extraordinary relations which 
subsisted between David and Joab. We shall come across 
many others in the course of the history. David was afraid 
of his valiant captain. He had been guilty of a most 
outrageous act in murdering his master's guest, and as 
David stood by the corpse of Abner he uttered a bitter curse 
on Joab, ** May his posterity be leprous and needy, may 
they fall by the sword and be crushed by want," he cried ; 
but the man whom he cursed so vehemently remained in 
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command of his body guard ! David, however, sang a dirge 
over Abner, in which he lamented that such a hero, ** whose 
hands were not bound, nor his feet fettered," should fall by 
the hand of villains, like a fool. On the day of the funeral 
he steadily refused to eat anything, and said to his friends, 
*' Do you not know that a great warrior is dead ? What 
might not his sword have done for me in my newly-acquired 
kingdom ! These sons of Zeruiah are too strong for me. 
May Yahweh requite them for their crimes ? *' All this 
made a very favourable impression upon the people, and 
everyone saw that David was guiltless of the murder. 

When Abner was dead the fate of the house of Saul was 
soon decided. The power of Ishbaal was gone, and he 
was soon afterwards murdered by a couple of Benjamite 
captains, who, so far from getting any thanks for their crime, 
were put to death by David as assassins. With the life of 
Ishbaal the last chance of the house of Saul was gone. 
Jonathan's son Meribaal (generally called Mephibosheth) 
was still a child, and what was more a cripple, and no one 
seems to have had any confidence in the other members of 
Saul's family. David, the renowned general, the scourge of 
the Philistines, was^now the only hope of the tribes of Israel. 
Public opinion declared itself in his favour. The dissen- 
tients were silenced by fear. David soon received deputa- 
tions from all parts of the country to greet him as king. In 
the sanctuary at Hebron victims were slaughtered to Yahweh 
as the oath of fealty was taken, and David was proclaimed 
king of Israel. He had reigned two years over Judah 
alone. 

There is only one point in the narrative just given that 
calls for special notice, and that is the chronological state- 
ment at the close, which appears to be directly contradicted 
by the repeated assertion of the historian that David reigned 
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over Judah at Hebron for seven and a half years.^ The 
same writer tells us, however, that Ishbaal only reigned 
two years ; ^ and if he ascended the throne immediately after 
his father's death, as we must suppose he did, his reign 
must have begun at the same time as David's rule in 
Hebron. What becomes, in this case, of the remaining five 
and a half years of David's reign " in Hebron over Judah ? " 
Surely the subjects of Ishbaal did not delay their recognition 
of David all those years after the death of their king. 

An attempt has been made to remove this difficulty by 
bringing it into connection with the curious statement, of 
which we have spoken before,^ that Saul only reigned two 
years. It has been conjectured that the five years of the 
excess of David's reign over that of Ishbaal must be 
added to the two years assigned to Saul. In this case the 
prophet who recorded all these dates looked upon Saul's 
reign as having ended theoretically as soon as David was 
anointed, though he was actually king for five years longer. 
He therefore regards David's reign as having begun when 
he was anointed, and adds the five years that elapsed between 
the supposed date of that event and the death of Saul to the 
two during which David actually reigned at Hebron. The 
appearance of a similar specimen of chronology by a prophetic 
writer in the Book of Kings, which we shall presently examine, 
favours this conjecture. But it is simpler to suppose that 
the expression ** David reigned seven years at Hebron over 
Judah alone " is rather loosely used, and that the real course 
of events was as follows: — ^David reigned over Judah at Hebron 
for two years, while Ishbaal swayed the sceptre over the 
north. On the death of the latter David was, within a com- 
paratively short period, recognised by most of the Israelites 
as king. After this he had to wage war with the Philistines 

» 2 Samuel ii 11, v. 5 (1 Kings ii. 11). « 2 Samuel ü. 10. 

» See p. 320. 
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before he was free to attack Jebus, and finally some time 
elapsed after the conquest of that city before he took up his 
residence in it. Thus it was seven and a half years after 
his arrival at Hebron before he was installed at Jerusalem 
as king of all Israel 

• David's accession to the throne (about b.c. 1058) is a 
suitable resting place in the description of Israel's history. 
Behind us lies the period of the judges, that time of fermen- 
tation which constitutes as it were the " middle ages " of 
Israel If Saul's dynasty had taken root this period would 
have closed with his accession to the throne ; but, as it 
is, the few years during which he held the sceptre still 
belong to the old order of things. During the two and a 
half centuries that have elapsed since the exodus from Egypt 
a vast change has come over the sons of Israel They have 
abandoned their wandering life, gained settled homes in 
cities and villages, and began to cultivate the soil. And thus 
fresh institutions have become necessary to regulate the 
mutual relations of the citizens, to secure the co-operation 
of the tribes and to estabUsh a firm central authority. 
Moreover a life in settled homes affords more opportunity 
for the cultivation of arts and sciences than nomads can 
enjoy ; though it does not appear, from what we know of 
the history of this period, that the Israelites availed them- 
selves as yet of these opportunities, or even laid the founda- 
tions of any such activity. Its earliest traces appear in a 
later age. But we have seen that the means of securing 
unity, order, and poUtical authority not only rose into notice, 
but became a question of life and death during the period of 
the judges. After many fruitless attempts, and in the midst 
of violent opposition, the regal form of government was at 
last estabUshed and the people of Israel born.* 

» See Vol L, p. 314. 
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There is nothing remarkable, however, in the simple 
fact of a number of related tribes uniting into a single 
nation. Such a course is often unavoidable. External 
pressure, and the instinct of self-preservation, make it a 
necessity. So far, then, there is nothing to distinguish 
Israel from Moab, Ammon, E dom, and a host of other 
nations, and, in itself, this scrap of history would have no 
special interest for us. But the period of the judges settled 
another question of the utmost importance in the history of 
religion — ^the question which religious school should gain the 
upper hand and point out the way for the whole nation to 
follow when united. The IsraeHtes had taken possession of 
Canaan, and established themselves in the midst of the old 
inhabitants, and although they were very closely connected 
with them, and spoke almost the same language, yet they 
had their own special characteristics, chiefly due to the 
influence of Moses, which constituted their real superiority. 
They brought with them the worship of Yahweh and the 
code of the ten commandments, a veritable treasure, a 
fountain of spiritual blessings. The question was, whether 
they were to preserve this treasure or to barter it for the 
advantages to be derived from friendly relations VTith the 
Canaanites. IsraeHtes and Canaanites lived together. 
Which was to exercise the preponderating influence, and 
set the tone for both ? Were the Baals to gain the 
upper hand, and reduce Yahweh to the rank of the special 
god of a single family, or at most of a tribe ? Or was 
Yahweh to retain his place as the national god of Israel, to 
whom all other gods were subject ? The answer to this 
question was very closely connected with the circumstances 
under which the regal form of government was introduced. 
For if a man with Canaanite sympathies became the ruler of 
the people, then Yahweh's cause was lost, since the religion 
favoured by the lord of the land was sure to prevail ; a rule 
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which has held good not only in antiquity but in more 
modern times. Had this been so, then Israel would have 
forfeited its rehgious privileges, and descended to the level 
of other peoples. All the blessings which have been 
conferred upon mankind by Israel would have been lost. 
Doubtless the light would have broken through somewhere, 
and man would yet have learned the will of God. Had the 
work of Moses come to nought, some other man of God 
would have stood up elsewhere, and religious truth would 
have displayed her conquering might amongst some other 
people, perhaps in some other quarter of the globe. But 
since we know by the event that Israel was the chosen 
people which preserved the germs of a purer rehgion than 
was elsewhere developed, the chosen people amongst whom 
Jesus was bom, the whole course of Israelite history gains a 
deep and special interest for us. 

Glancing back upon the period of the judges, we can see 
clearly enough the dangers which sometimes threatened the 
worship of Yahweh, and the Israehtish character of the 
whole people. What would have become of them, for 
instance, if the dynasty of Jerubbaal- Gideon and his son 
Abimelech had struck root, and extended over the whole 
of Israel? The work of Moses would have perished, and 
the genius of Canaan would have triumphed. But, as we 
saw, it was just because the true spirit of Israel was too 
strong for it that the house of Gideon fell. Though the 
invaders were inferior to the older inhabitants in many 
respects, yet they were morally superior to them ; and for 
that reason no dynasty could endure unless it rose on true 
Israelite foundations, gained the support of the IsraeHte 
spirit, and raised on high the standard of Yahweh. It was 
not from the north, where the Canaanites had far more 
influence than in the south, but from the centre of the land, 
from Benjamin, the country of Samuel, the focus of the 
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religious revival amongst the worshippers of Yahweh, that 
Saul, the first man under whose sceptre all Israel bowed, 
came forth; and when his headstrong passion had caused 
his fall, it was from the south that David came, supported 
by the prophets and priests of Yahweh, to attempt the task 
of rescuing Israel and raising her to power. 

The result of the spiritual efforts of the period of the 
judges was to estabUsh the people of Israel in the worship 
of Yahweh, the god of Moses, as their national deity. 
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